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IZAAK  WALTON  AND  GILBERT  WHITE. 
A  COMMEMORATION. 

FOR  lovers  of  our  English  literature  the  year  just  closed, 
1893,  is  especially  memorable.      It  is  associated  in 
their  minds  with  distinctive  anniversaries  of  the  birthday 
and  death  day  of  two  writers  who  have  each  contributed 
to  the  literature  of  their  country  a  work  which,  by  general 
consent,  is  held  to  be  a  "classic."      Izaak  Walton,  who 
was  born  three  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  more  than  one 
book ;    but  for  us  he  is  the  author  of  only  one,  the  ever- 
delightful  "Compleat  Angler."     Its  genial  humour  and 
sweet  philosophy  have  endeared  it  to  every  reader,  and  it, 
has  been  printed  in  all  the  forms  that  the  press  is  capable 
of,  from  the  dainty  little  pocket  edition  to  the  sumptuous 
quarto,  rich  with  the  loving  elucidations  of  the  artist  and 
the  annotator,  and  ennobled  by  the  beautiful  craft  of  the 
r  and  binder.    To  mark  the    tercentenary  of  its 
author's  birth  still  another  edition  has  been  issued,  "  finely 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  with  the  beautiful  plates  on 
Japanese  vellum/'    It  is  thus  that  we  honour  Walton. 

Though  Gilbert  White  also  produced  other  literature 
besides  his  "  Natural  History  of  Sel borne,"  he,  too,  is  for 
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us  but  a  man  of  one  book.  Yet,  it  is  a  book  which  will 
ever  have  its  abiding  place  in  the  affection  of  Englishmen 
because  of  its  strong  appeal  to  some  of  their  intensest 
likings.  White  is  the  father  of  all  those  who  love  Nature, 
and  who  delight  in  loving  descriptions  of  her  manifold 
manifestations.  So  the  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne  "  is 
cherished  among  us.  It  has  been  issued  in  more  than 
one  splendid  edition,  and  is  always  included  in  any  series 
professing  to  contain  the  gems  of  English  literature.  Its 
author  died  one  hundred  years  ago. 

It  was  fitting  that  these  two  memorable  anniversaries 
should  be  honoured  by  all  lovers  of  our  literature,  and 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  therefore,  did  what  in 
them  lay  to  commemorate  the  occasion.  An  evening 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  relating  to  Walton 
and  White,  and  some  half-dozen  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  following  pages. 


A    DERBYSHIRE    HAUNT    OF    IZAAK 
WALTON. 

BY     B.     A.     REDFEKN. 

Carlegion  Cheater  vaunts  her  holy  Dee, 

The  Peak,  her  Dove,  whone  banks  so  fertile  be. 

Michael  Drayto*. 

MY  steps  have  often  been  turned  towards  the  springs  of 
Dove,  and  I  have  at  times  spent  many  delightful 
hours  in  the  scenes  along  the  banks  of  that  river  which 
have  special  associations  with  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton 
and  his  scholar,  Charles  Cotton.     To  quote  the  former  of 
se,  I  would  say: — 

I  in  those  flowery  meads  would  be, 
Those  crystal  streams  should  solace  me. 

My  way  on  these  occasions  has  first  led  me  past  the 
great  Druidical  Circle,  with  its  outer  ring  of  mounds  or 
barrows,  known  as  Arbor  Low,  or  the  Arbelows,  which  is 
one  of  the  ancient  monuments  protected  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Bill,  and  then  by  a  succession  of  grass  lanes 
over  the  hollows  and  billows  of  a  great  moorland  sea. 

Now  plunging  through  a  pine  wood,  such  as  usually 
us  the  higher  billows — on  land,  and  in  Derbyshire, 
one  calls  them  "Lows"— where  last  year's  cones  lio 
thick  and  springy  to  the  tread,  and  then  following 
the  curve  of  a  hollow,  where,  in  his  season,  that  glorious 
vagabond,  the  rag-wort,  lights  up  and  relieves  the  mono- 
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tony  of  the  moorland  with  his  green  and  gold.  Here 
we  cross  a  faintly  traceable  Roman  road,  and,  a  few 
paces  further  on,  the  newly  relaid  iron  track  of  the 
High  Peak  Railway — a  suggestive  conjunction  on  which 
one  might  moralise  if  there  were  time  for  it — and  at  last, 
after  a  particularly  long  and  stern  pull,  we  come  out  upon 
the  great  London  Road,  which  here  runs  along  the  crest  of 
the  very  highest  wave  within  our  ken.  Looking  towards 
Buxton  on  our  right,  it  unrolls  itself  for  some  miles 
like  a  white  ribbon  with  broad  green  borders,  a  ribbon 
on  which  there  is  no  speck  or  stain,  such  as  a  way- 
farer or  vehicle  would  mark  it  with,  and  there  is  no  sound 
in  the  air  but  that  voice  of  the  wilderness,  the  melancholy 
cry  of  the  plover.  And  yet  this  is  the  great  North  Road, 
which  in  the  old  coaching  days  was  a  merry,  bustling, 
noisy  highway,  and  there  are  still  existing  many  signs  of 
those  days  in  the  names  of  solitary  farm-houses,  once 
flourishing  inns,  which  lie  beside  it  between  Ashbourne 
and  Buxton.  On  this  highway,  amongst  other  vehicles, 
ran  that  famous  one  which  Canning  has  immortalised : — 

The  Derby  Dilly,  with  its  six  insides, 

Which  down  thy  slope,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides. 

And,  doubtless,  many  a  party,  happily  or  unhappily  bound 
for  Gretna  Green,  has  been  whirled  along  it,  throbbing 
with  passion  or  trembling  with  fear,  in  the  "good  old 
times." 

Of  the  many  inns  of  that  period,  the  largest,  "  New- 
haven,"  or  "  Th'  Aven,"  as  the  dalesmen  call  it,  is  still  an 
inn,  a  great  wilderness  of  lofty  and  commodious  chambers, 
corridors,  and  staircases,  mostly  empty  and  disused,  which 
is  flanked  by  a  coachyard  and  stabling  of  immense  extent. 
It  stands  at  a  great  distance  from  any  house  on  the  road, 
and  the  pedestrians  or  gipsies,  who  are  its  chief  customers, 
must  in  many  instances  be  puzzled  to  account  for  its 
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existence.  On  two  occasions  in  the  year,  however,  a  great 
fair  is  held  here,  when  "  Th'  Aven  "  wakes  up  to  receive 
and  refresh  a  fair  proportion  of  the  bipeds  and  quadrupeds 
of  rural  Derbyshire,  and  a  particularly  picturesque  pande- 
monium these  visitors  make  of  it  during  two  days  of  late 
autumn.  The  "  Jug  and  Glass,"  another  of  these  old  inns, 
which  is  now  falling  into  decay,  stands  opportunely  near  the 
road  which  leads  off  to  Hartington  and  Upper  Dovedale, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  there  is  a  triangular  patch 
of  sward,  tufted  here  and  there  with  wild  thyme  and  white 
clover,  on  which,  after  a  short  call  for  liquid  refreshment 
at  the  "  Jug  and  Glass,"  I  have  lain  for  an  hour  or  more 
on  a  summer's  day,  and  seen  neither  man  nor  horse,  nor 
heard  aught  but  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  buzzing  of 
bees,  or  the  songs  of  the  skylarks. 

A  small  paper-backed  copy  of  "  The  Compleat  Angler  " 
and  a  farm  dog  named  Jim  have  been  my  companions  on 
such  occasions,  and  I  could  not  wish  for  better  company  or 
entertainment  than  they  afforded  me  for  the  time  and 
place.  Jim  and  I  usually  first  ate  our  bread  and  cheese 
together  in  equal  apportionment  (the  preliminary  Jug  and 
Glass  ceremony  had  been  my  personal  affair),  and  then  I 
have  read  out  to  him,  to  the  delight  of  my  own  ear  and 
heart,  a  few  favourite  passages  from  old  Izaak,  to  which  lie 
seemed  to  listen  with  much  apparent  enjoyment,  until, 
having  heard,  or  pretended  to  hear,  an  interloping  hare, 
he  has  rushed  up,  and  over,  a  wall  as  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
thus  left  me  alone  to  my  "  Contemplative  Man's  Recrea- 
tion." 

Then  follows  a  too  brief  time  of  sweet  content,  during 
which,  and  as  part  of  which,  I  conjure  up  in  situ  a  day 
dream  of  the  quaint  old  angler  himself,  as  he  ambles 
leisurely  along  the  road  from  his  home  at  Stafford  on  his 
ancient  mare,  fit  steed  for  a  contemplative  man,  with  his 
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saddle-bags  and  rods  slung  along  her  flanks,  his  grey  curls 
falling  down  from  under  a  broad  brimmed  hat  upon  his 
ample  collar,  and  with  a  "  face  like  a  benediction  "  bent 
downwards  over  a  rare  book  of  ballads.  He  holds  this  in 
one  bony  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  marks  time  as  he 
trolls  out  a  stave  or  two — albeit  in  a  somewhat  cracked 
voice — and  thus  he  passes  on,  a  strange  compound  of 
unworldly  simplicity  and  shrewd  philosophy,  into  the  mist 
of  past  ages. 

As  I  thus  lay,  these,  and  other  sights  so  fully  possessed  my  soul  with 
content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  poet  hath  liappily  expressed  it : — 
"  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 
And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth." 

I  am  called  back  to  the  world  and  the  nineteenth 
century  by  Jim,  who  is  alternately  barking  and  whining 
for  me  a  little  way  down  the  Hartington  road,  and  then  we 
go  "  down,  down  i'  the  Dale,"  winding  our  way  through  a 
long  dry  ravine,  enclosed  by  melancholy  hills,  out  of  which 
the  bony  limestone  crops  here  and  there  on  either  hand, 
until  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  few  cottages  half-hidden 
in  roses,  honeysuckles,  and  woodbine,  which  nestle  under 
the  rough  crags  of  the  widening  valley,  and  then,  turning 
a  corner,  find  ourselves  in  the  market-place  of  Hartington. 

The  church  tower  stands  out  boldly  above  the  pictur- 
esque roofs  of  the  village  on  one  hand,  many  pretty 
cottages  "  girt  round  with  greenery,"  climb  the  steep  on 
the  other,  and  in  front  of  us  there  is  the  village  green, 
with  its  duck-dotted  pool,  a  few  geese,  and  a  donkey  or 
two,  a  timber- waggon  on  which  a  fallen  giant  of  the  forest 
still  puts  forth  fresh  leaves  even  in  death,  whilst  the  team 
stands  by  with  dangling  harness  and  empty  nosebags,  and 
beyond  the  pool  in  the  background  there  stretches  the 
long  range  of  the  "Charles  Cotton"  hostelry.  Our  road 
here  turns  abruptly  to  the  left,  the  village  ceases, 
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and  after  a  few  steps  we  go  through  a  stone  stile, 
and  climb  by  easy  stages  up,  and  partly  round,  a  cone- 
shaped  and  terraced  hill,  bright  with  broom,  until  we  reach 
a  point  of  view  of  remarkable  extent  and  variety. 

"A  wide,  well-watered  plain  "  is  spread  before  us,  through 
which  meander  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Dove  and  of 
the  happily-named  Manifold,  here  flashing  in  the  sun, 
there  deep  in  the  shadow  of  noble  woods,  while  across  the 
plain,  extending  far  into  Staffordshire,  the  view  is  only 
bounded  by  the  Ecton  Hills,  whose  caves  and  minerals  are 
the  boast  of  the  country  side.  After  describing  many 
beautiful  curves,  the  nearest  of  these  rivers — the 
Dove — seems  to  be  making  for  a  barely  perceptible  cleft 
in  the  hills,  on  one  of  which  we  are  standing,  and, 
gaining  it,  is  there  lost  to  sight  under  dark  woods  and 
frowning  precipices.  Our  path  now  descends  a  lovely 
grass  slope,  beside  a  coppice,  rich  with  anemones  in  the 
spring,  and  we  follow  it  until  we  come  upon  a  grove  through 
which  flows  the  darkling,  and  at  this  point,  placid  river. 
We  cross  it  by  a  rough  wooden  footbridge,  and  then 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  famous  Walton  and  Cotton 
fishing-house.  It  stands  upon  a  peninsula,  made  by  a  bold 
horse-shoe  curve  of  the  Dove,  within  an  enclosure  of  rustic 
woodwork,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  majestic 
i  and  beeches  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  peninsula 
in  its  rear. 

It  is  a  quaint  but  substantial-looking  building  of  rough 
stone,  with  well-tooled  mouldings  and  reliefs,  square  in 
ground  plan,  and  pyramidal  in  roof.  The  windows  are 
mullioned,  and  the  quarreled  panes  are  in  some  case* 
latticed,  and  they  are,  in  all,  protected  by  stout  wooden 
shutters.  A  few  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  strong  oaken 
door,  above  which  is  a  tablet  with  the  inscription 
oatoribus  sacrum,"  and  also  bearing  the  interwoven 
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initials  of  Isaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cottoa  And 
verily  it  was  a  rare  inspiration  which  led  Cotton 
to  build  his  pleasure-house  here,  for  there  are  few  finer 
scenes  in  this  our  beautiful  land  than  the  one  presented 
from  the  front  windows  of  the  fishing-house.  One  looks 
through  them  straight  into  the  narrow  opening  of 
Beresford  Dale,  framed  in  with  rocks  and  hanging 
woods,  and  a  well-kept  path  leads  from  the  door  of  the 
house  across  a  flowery  water  meadow  with  a  pretty  curve 
of  light  brown  gravel  over  the  richly  green  turf,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  glen,  for  such  it  is,  at  this  point. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  charm  which  this  spot  must 
have  had  for  the  master  and  his  scholar,  when  having 
whipt  the  stream  with  success,  they  indulged  themselves 
here  in  another  kind  of  contemplative  man's  recreation, 
and  held  loving  converse  on  the  beauties  of  nature  so 
lavishly  displayed  before  them  in  terms  like  these  of  the 
"  Compleat  Angler " :  "  I'll  tell  thee,  scholar,  when  I  sat 
last  on  this  primrose  bank,  and  looked  down  these  mea- 
dows, I  thought  of  them  as  Charles  the  Emperor  did  of  the 
city  of  Florence,  that  they  were  too  pleasant  to  be  looked 
on,  but  only  on  holidays." 

And  now  we  follow  the  path  over  "meadows  trim  with 
daisies  pied "  into  the  mouth  of  the  glen,  which  barely 
allows  passage  for  us  and  for  the  murmuring  and  fretting 
waters  of  the  Dove  as  we  enter  this  Gate  of  the  Hills  side 
by  side.  After  a  while  the  glen  becomes  a  dale  as  it  opens, 
out  a  little,  and  the  released  waters — 

Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 
By  laughing,  shallow,  and  dreamy  pool- 
ripple  over  the  shingle  with  a  dainty  tinkling  music,  while 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals 

in  rivalry  of  each  other  and  of  the  waters,  out  of  the  bushes 
which  dot  the  slopes,  or  from  the  thickets  which  hang  from 
the  rocky  walls  above. 
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Beresford  Dale,  in  which  we  are  now  standing,  is  the 
property  of  the  Beresford  Hopes,  and  they  are  careful  to 
preserve  its  beauty  and  make  it  enjoyable  to  the  infrequent 
and  welcome  visitor  in  many  ways ;  as  by  planting  trees 
and  shrubs,  placing  seats  at  the  best  points  of  view, 
and  by  keeping  the  paths  and  Tbridges  in  good  order. 
Beresford  Old  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family,  which 
stood  for  many  years  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  on  the  Staf- 
fordshire side  of  the  river,  has  lately  been  pulled  down, 
but  the  Dale  is  held  as  a  favourite  haunt  and  almost  price- 
less possession  of  the  family  to  this  day. 

On  one  of  my  visits  here,  in  company  with  Jim,  we  came 
upon  three  men — not  to  speak  of  a  certain  dog — seated  on 
the  sward,  evidently  keepers  or  river  watchers,  in  atten- 
dance on  a  gentleman  who  was  tempting  the  Dove  trout 
with  a  fly  from  the  bank.  As  Jim  and  I  approached  the 
party,  there  was  a  sudden  rush,  and  the  finest  bulldog  I 
ever  saw,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  compact  brute  force, 
came  across  to  interview  us,  whereat  Jim,  who  was  nothing 
if  not  bellicose,  growled  angrily.  One  of  the  men  suddenly 
put  out  a  gaff,  which  lay  to  his  hand,  and  with  the  hook  of 
it  caught  the  bulldog  by  his  collar  ring,  whilst  I  seized 
hold  of  Jim  in  great  fear  for  the  safety  of  my  rash  and  in- 
judicious field  mate.  Some  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
I  found  from  the  illustrated  papers  that  Jim  and  I  had 
thus  interviewed  Beresford  Hope  and  the  prize  bulldog  of 
the  year. 

A  few  hundred  yards  down  the  dale  the  Dove  widens  out 
into  what  is  known  as  "  The  Pike  Pool,"  and  a  pinnae 
limestone  rock,  some  thirty  feet  high,  stands  out  in  the 
stream  like  a  submerged  steeple.  Just  above  the  pool 
there  is  one  of  the  several  pretty  bridges  which  permit 
the  use  of  either  bank  by  Piscator  or  Viator,  and  a  little 
below  the  pool,  where  the  river  leaves  it  in  a  charming 
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cascade,  there  stands  against  an  ivy-draped  rock  one  of 
the  many  rustic  benches  which  I  have  referred  to.  On 
this  have  I  sat  and  listened,  with  that  inward  ear  which 
is  one  of  the  blisses  of  solitude,  to  a  lay  sermon  on  certain 
words  of  the  Apocalypse  which  make  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  conjunction  of  vowel  sounds  in  our  language. 
I  refer  to  the  passage  ending  with  the  melodious  syllables 

And  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters. 

Hearing  that  sound,  I  have  fancied  that  there  was  an 
echo  of  that  voice  coming  down  through  the  centuries,  and 
have  been  more  stirred  by  it  than  by  many  famous  accre- 
dited echoes  that  I  have  heard  at  other  times  and  places. 

As  we  proceed  down  the  dale  for  some  half  mile  further, 
through  a  veritable  Land  of  Beulah,  we  come  upon  many 
changes  of  scene  and  many  points  of  interest,  but  beyond 
that,  the  hills  gradually  retire,  and  the  river  flows  out  into 
more  open  country,  to  become  in  appearance  an  ordinary 
lowland  stream.  This  character  it  maintains  for  four  or 
five  miles  further,  until  it  reaches  the  rocky  portals  of 
what  is  more  specially  known  as  Dovedale,  but  with  that 
portion  of  its  course  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  these  notes. 
I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  of  this  favourite  haunt  of 
Izaak  Walton  during  his  forty  years  of  leisure,  and  it  is  this. 

Hartington  will  soon  have  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a 
railway  station  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  persons  who 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  reach  it,  from  want  of  time, 
or  cash,  or  enterprise,  will  be  enabled  to  visit  the  little 
paradise  of  Beresford  Dale.  When  that  happens  it  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  exquisite  natural  charms 
and  the  literary  associations  of  the  place  will  have  their 
due  effect  in  softening  the  manners  and  staying  the 
ferocity  of  the  average  British  Goth  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  penetrated  as  yet — 

Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land. 


ANGLE-TERRE. 

BY  W.  B.  CREDLAND. 

Should  you  ask  me  in  what  country 
Grows  the  tree  that  daunteth  care, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you — 
In  the  land  of  Angle-terre. 

Beautiful  it  is  and  slender, 

Tall  and  strong  and  debonnair ; 

And  its  lovers  call  it  bamboo 
In  the  land  of  Angle-terre. 

Devoutly  doth  each  devotee 
Who  is  wont  to  worship  there, 

Choose  the  supplest  rod  that  groweth 
In  the  land  of  Angle-terre. 

Also  takes  he  line  in  plenty, 
Yards  a  hundred,  and  to  spare, 

Catches  too  the  artificial 
Fly  that  flies  in  Angle-terre. 

And  his  heart  is  light  and  joyous, 
As  he  wanders  down  to  where 

Flows  the  fairest  of  all  rivers 
Through  the  land  of  Angle-terre. 
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Gracefully  and  very  deftly, 
With  a  skill  beyond  compare, 

Doth  he  flaunt  the  barbed  mayfly 
O'er  the  streams  in  Angle-terre. 

Tickling  so  the  finny  fancy 
That  from  out  its  mossy  lair, 

Now  a  trout  and  now  a  grayling 
Is  beguiled  in  Angle-terre. 

Sweet  it  is  when  skies  are  tender, 
And  perfumes  bedrowse  the  air, 

To  lie  and  dream  by  some  bright  stream 
In  the  land  of  Angle-terre. 

Filling  once  again  its  valley 
With  those  gentle  spirits  rare, 

Who  in  golden  days  departed 
Loitered  oft  in  Angle-terre. 

See  where  midmost  Izaak  standeth, 
Tender-hearted — white  of  hair — 

On  his  lips  some  merry  ballad, 
As  of  yore  in  Angle-terre. 

Cotton  at  his  feet  reposing, 

Free  from  duns  and  free  from  care, 

Musing  o'er  a  loving  sonnet 
To  his  hut  in  Angle-terre. 

Whilst  peace  among  the  angling  throng 
Calmly  reigneth  everywhere, 

For  each  studies  to  be  quiet 
In  the  land  of  Angle-terre. 

In  truth  a  gracious  company, 
Ever  haunts  this  land  so  fair — 

And  the  "gentle  art"  doth  make  us 
Brothers  all  in  Angle-terre. 


THE   HUMOUR  OF   IZAAK   WALTON. 

BY   EDMUND   MERCER. 

«  A  NCIUNG,"  says  our  English  champion  of  the  art, 
-ft-  with  an  amusing  ignorance  of  the  pun  in  his 
remark,  "Angling  may  be  said  to  be  so  like  the  mathe- 
matics that  it  can  never  be  fully  learnt."  This  Euclidian 
reference  in  the  double  capacity  of  axiom  and  humour  is 
apposite  to  the  subject,  as  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  without 
suspicion  of  burlesque,  a  theorem  for  demonstration  that 
4t  The  Compleat  Angler "  is  a  humorous  work.  This 
presupposes  a  definition;  and  as  definitions,  like  com- 
parisons, especially  of  a  punning  nature,  are  odious,  let  us, 
as  our  ancient  fisherbody's  quaint  recipe  has  it,  while 
waiting  for  fish  to  hook  their  supper  and  be  hooked  i<  »r 
that  of  some  one  else,  "  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco  "  and  smoke 
out  our  thoughts,  or,  if  it  please  you,  smother  them. 

There  are  upwards  often  thousand  definitions  of  humour, 
and  no  two  exactly  agree.  On  the  supposition  that  you 
know  them  all,  I  relieve  you  of  any  possible  tedium  there- 
from by  forbearing  to  quote.  I  must,  however,  under 
necessity  premise,  that  "  true  humour  is  sensibility  in  tho 
most  catholic  and  deepest  sense;  but  it  is  the  sport  of 
sensibility ;  wholesome  and  perfect  therefore,  as  it  were, 
the  playful  teasing  fondness  of  a  mother  to  her  child 
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The  saying  is  Carlyle's.  Had  it  been  mine,  I  might  have 
said,  not  in  general  but  in  particular,  that  our  rodsman's 
humour  was  the  sport  of  angling ;  wholesome,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  playful  teasing  fondness  of  Izaak  for  fish. 

I  think  I  should  have  been  more  than  half  right  in  such 
a  remark,  for  almost  the  full  amount  of  the  humour  in  the 
"  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  "  arises  from  its  author's 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  blinding  his  vision  for  the 
ridiculous.  Leigh  Hunt,  with  a  similarly  distorted  critical 
insight,  observes — truthfully,  as  far  as  he  sees,  and  so  far  I 
am  in  concord,  for  it  is  an  instance  of  Izaak's  weakness — 
"  What  are  we  to  think  of  a  man,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his 
tortures  of  other  animals,  is  always  valuing  himself  on  his 
harmlessness  ;  and  who  actually  follows  up  one  of  his  most 
complacent  passages  of  this  kind  with  an  injunction  to 
impale  a  certain  worm  twice  upon  the  hook  because  it  is 
lively  and  might  get  off"  ?  Possibly  this  was  the  way  in 
which  Izaak  relieved  the  tittle  of  human  savagery  that  was 
in  him  ;  for  in  another  passage,  from  which  the  Inquisition 
might  have  taken  a  lesson  in  torture,  he  tells  you  to  take 
a  frog  and  "  put  your  hook  through  his  mouth  and  out  at 
his  gills,  and  then  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk  sew  the  upper 
part  of  his  leg,  with  only  one  stitch,  to  the  arming  wire  of 
your  hook,  .  .  .  and  in  so  doing,  use  him  as  though  you 
loved  him  " !  0  fatal  love  !  This  is  the  blindness  of  enthu- 
siasm which  on  occasion  can  act  the  ghoul,  as  when  the 
gentle  Izaak  discourses  on  gentle  breeding — mistake  me  not 
— the  breeding  of  gentles  out  of  decaying  liver,  dead  and 
buried  cat,  or  ditto  kite,  for  future  resurrection  and 
mauling  with  the  hands.  "  But,"  he  concludes,  "  if  you  be 
nice  to  foul  your  fingers,  which  good  anglers  seldom  are, 
try"  another  and  cleanlier  recipe.  And  we  would,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  deemed  a  charlatan  in  this  art  of  "  angling 
which  is  so  like  poetry."  What  an  affectation  in  com- 
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parison  with  these  does  the  fisher's  observation  bear,  that 
"  God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent 
recreation  than  angling." 

Our  gentlemanly  angler's  sense  of  humour  is  also 
wryed  a  little  in  an  unchivalrous  way  when  he  thinks  of 
woman  and  his  art  in  a  single  thought.  Whatever  his  love 
for  his  wives — first  and  second,  in  succession  of  course — it 
came,  inferential!}*,  after  that  for  fish.  When  he  presents 
Maudlin  and  her  mother,  in  return  for  their  pretty  songs, 
with  part  of  his  catch,  it  is  generally  with  that  part  he  loves 
the  least — the  chub,  a  poor  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish, 
rascally  knave,  whose  delicacy  is  almost  equal  to  a  fried 
paper  of  pins,  with  the  further  disadvantage  that  the  bones 
are  less  regular.  Another  gaff  he  thrusts  at  woman  is 
where  he  compares  the  spots  giving  to  trout  a  "  natural 
beauty,  as  I  think  was  never  given  to  any  woman  by  the 
artificial  paint  or  patches  in  which  they  so  much  pride 
themselves  in  this  age."  Later,  he  tells  a  story  "of  a 
woman  that  broke  her  looking-glass  because  it  would  not 
her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her  next 
neighbour's  was."  Possibly  he  is  here  telling  truth,  for  in 
the  same  breath  he  mentions  "  a  man  that  was  angry  with 
himself  because  he  was  no  taller,"  which  bears  some  pro- 
bability in  comparison  with  Souvestro's  tale  of  a  catas- 
trophic triviality — that  of  a  man  who  killed  himself,  in 
revenge,  because  his  coffee  was  served  up  without  sugar. 
But  Izaak's  unkindest  cut  at  woman  is  in  the  inherent 
contempt  of  his  observations  on  the  stickleback  :  "  I  know 
not  where  he  dwells  in  winter,  nor  what  he  is  good  : 
summer,  but  only  to  make  sport  for  boys  and  women 
anglers  and  make  bait."  In  these  days  wo  have  other 
manners  according  to  the  novels  of  a  living  writer,  many 
of  whose  heroines  catch  salmon  in  a  way  that  would  have 
jaundiced  old  Izaak  with  jealousy. 
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This  is  the  worst  side  of  the  Angler's  humour.  Generally 
his  mirth  is  of  the  mildest  description.      It  possesses  none 
of  the  strength  and  vigour  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  the 
Elizabethans,  though  its  phraseology  recalls  that   of  the 
period  of  its  writer's  youth ;  nor  is  it  tainted  with  the  gross 
inuendo  and  grosser  immorality  characteristic  of  much  of 
the  contemporaneous  and  succeeding  productions.  His  own 
advertisement  of  its  nature  is  contained  in  his  introduc- 
tion :  "  I  have  in  several  places  mixed,  not  any  scurrility, 
but  some  innocent,  harmless  mirth  of  which,  if  thou  be  a 
severe,  sour-complexioned  man  then  1  here  disallow  thee 
to  be  a  competent  judge."  A  good  share  of  this  is  naturally 
what  the  progeny  of  his  contemporary  Roundheads,  the 
Americans,  call  "fish  stories/'  and  in  the  Transatlantic 
sense  they  do  seem  somewhat  "  tall."     "  I  have  taken  a 
pike  a  yard  long  several  times  at  my  bream  hooks,  and 
sometimes  he  hath  the  luck  to  share  my  line."     Of  For- 
didge  trout,  he  says  that  only  one  was  ever  caught  with 
a  hook,  "  and  Sir  George  Hastings  thought  that  one  bit, 
not  for   hunger,  but  wantonness."     At  another  time  he 
captured  "a  trout   that   will  fill  six  reasonable  bellies," 
whereby  we  infer   that   trout   were   larger   then,  or  our 
bellies  are  unreasonable.      Later  he   informs  us,  re  the 
umber,   that   "  Saint    Ambrose,    the    glorious    Bishop  of 
Milan,  calls  him  the  flower  of  fishes,  and  he  was  so  far  in 
love  with  him  that  he  would  not  let  him  pass  without  the 
honour  of  a  long  discourse."     This  recalls  another  remark 
of  Leigh  Hunt,  that  Izaak  "  really  seems  to  have  a  respect 
for  a  piece  of  salmon  ;    to  approach  it  like  the  grace  with 
his  hat  off."    A  big  anecdote  is  that  about  the  perch.     "  If 
there  be  twenty  or  forty  in  a  hole  they  may  be,  at  one 
standing,  all  catched  one  after  another,  they  being  like  the 
wicked  of  the  world,  not  afraid  though  their  fellows  and 
companions  perish  in  their  sight."      Though  for  a  long- 
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drawn-out  tale  we  may  recommend  that  of  "  an  eel  caught 
in  the  Peterborough  river,  a  yard  and  three-quarters  long." 
Occasionally  Mr.  Piscator's  humour  is  punctilious  almost 
to  faddiness,  especially  on  his  soul-absorbing  topic.     I :  i 
mentioning  the  trout  that  ate  the  bait  and  left  the  hook, 
he  says,  "  The  trout  is  not  lost,  for,  pray  take  notice,  no 
man  can  lose  what  he  never  had."    And,  similarly,  "  The 
bait  is  lost  and  the  fish  too  ;  if  one  may  lose  that  which 
he  never  had ;"  in  which  there  is  a  touch  of  Touchstone's 
of  the  Honourable  Knight  and  the  Mustard  and 
Pancakes.     This  primness  of  manner  occurs  in  various 
disguises.     "  Fishing  is  an  art — or,  at  least,  it  is  an  art  to 
catch  fish."    "I  will  give  you  some  observations  of  the 
car],  and  how  to  angle  for  him,  and  to  dress  him — but  not 
till  he  is  caught."    Amongst  these  observations  he  is  care- 
ful to  tell  you  that  "  you  must  put  on  a  large  measure  of 
patience ; "  and  on  the  subject  of  frogs,  he  quaintly  says, 
"  Lebault  allows  water-frogs  to  be  good  meat,  especially  in 
some  months  if  they  be  fat ;  but  you  are  to  note  that  he  is 
a  Frenchman."     His  preciseness  of  humour  extends  also, 
as  he  remarked  in  his  preface,  to  his  behaviour,  and  he 
has  a  most  courtly  way  of  impressing  his  morality  upon 
ompanions.     "  I  find  my  scholar  to  be  so  suitable  to 
my  own  humour,  which  is  to  be  free  and  pleasant  and 
civilly  merry."    This  he  accentuates  again  and  again,  as 
where  he  observes  "  A  companion  that  is  cheerful  and  free 
from  swearing  and   scurrilous  discourse  is  worth  gold," 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  him  emphasising  with 
sundry  taps  on  the  inn  table,  "at  a  gentle   touch   at 
singing  and  drinking,  but  the  last  with  moderation,"  that 
"I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to 
look  upon  one  another  next  morning/'  and  "  I  would  rather 
be  a  civil,  well-governed,  well-grounded  temperate  poor 
angler  than  a  drunken  lord."    He  even  goes  so  far  in  con- 
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demning  condemnatory  speech,  as  "to  advise  anglers  to 
be  patient  and  forbear  swearing,  lest  they  be  heard  and 
catch  no  fish." 

Having  set  out  with  the  intention  of  being  mirthful,  he 
has  not  escaped  the  temptation  of  playing  with  words, 
and,  for  his  serious  disposition,  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
develops  puns  by  accident.  I  began  with  one,  and  follow 
it  with  his  assertion,  that  the  French  call  the  umber  of 
Lake  Leman  "un  umble  chevalier."  He  is  also  acquainted 
with  a  fish  called  the  Pope,  and  another,  the  Bleak,  that, 
appropriately  enough,  may  be  caught  with  a  Paternoster 
line.  There  are  more  such,  better  and  worse,  but  these 
are  quite  sufficient  to  exemplify  his  possession  of  the 
"  foundation  of  wit,"  if  only  by  chance. 

His  verbal  quips  are  mostly  quaint  antitheses  and  apti- 
tudes of  phrase.  He  observes  that  "there  be  many  men 
whom  we  contemn  and  pity — men  that  are  condemned  to 
be  rich."  From  Mr.  Venator's  mouth  we  hear  that  a 
lecture  on  angling  will  be  "  watery  discourse,"  to  which 
our  lecturer  replies  with  some  piscine  acidity  that  he 
•"  would  not  put  too  much  vinegar  in  it ;"  but  instead  he 
sweetens  it  to  such  an  extent  that  scoffer  Venator  remains 
to  prey  on  fish  and  confesses,  "Sir,  you  have  angled  me 
on  with  much  pleasure  to  the  Thatched  House,"  where 
their  angling  discourse  is  mild -drawn  rather  than  watery. 
So  similarly  at  the  hostelry  of  Mine  Hostess  of  the  Lavender, 
Mr.  Piscator  moves,  "  Let  each  man  drink  a  pot  for  his 
morning's  draught,"  which  brother  Peter  aptly  seconds 
with  "  The  motion  is  liked  by  everybody."  He  is  likewise 
happy  in  his  sermon  on  fly-making,  which  he  begins,  "You 
are  to  note  that  there  are  twelve  kinds  of  artificially  made 
flies,"  and  ends  "there  you  have  a  jury  of  flies  likely  to 
betray  and  condemn  all  the  trouts  in  the  river."  In  the 
same  vein,  chatting  on  the  caddis  worm,  he  remarks,  "  I 
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know  not  how  or  of  what  this  caddis  receives  life,  but 
doubtless  they  are  the  death  of  many  trouts,"  a  knowledge 
quite  ample  for  his  purpose. 

In  the  use  of  simile,  its  essential  quality  is  its  aptitude ; 
but  it  is  easier  to  be  tedious  than  pithy.  Whatever  Izaak 
may  have  perpetrated  of  the  former  nature,  of  the  latter 
there  are  certainly  one  or  two  fair  samples  to  be  found. 
"  Fishing  with  a  dead  rod  and  laying  night  hooks  are  like 
putting  money  to  use ;  for  they  both  work  for  the  owners 
when  they  do  nothing  but  sleep  or  eat  or  rejoice."  This 
parable  he  uses  again  when  he  suggests  that  after  the 
shower,  while  their  lines  were  lying  in  the  river,  he  and 
his  companion  should  "  try  what  interest  our  angles  will 
pay  us  for  lending  them  so  long  to  be  used  by  the  trouts ; 
lent  them,  indeed,  like  usurers,  for  our  profit  and  their 
destruction."  Furthermore,  on  the  delusion  of  the  carp 
by  various  compounds,  he  observes,  "  As  for  pastes,  there 
are  almost  as  many  sorts  as  there  are  medicines  for  the 
tooth-ache."  And  speaking  of  the  supposed  hibernation 
of  breams,  he  remarks  that  "it  seems  almost  as  incredible 
as  the  resurrection  to  an  atheist!"  "  The  Perch,"  he  also 
says,  "will  set  up  his  fins  much  like  a  turkey  cock  will 
sometimes  set  up  his  tail."  As  for  eels,  "  I  will  let  them 
alone,  as  the  Jews  do,  to  whom  they  are  forbidden ; "  and 
in  praise  of  the  bleak,  he  offers  the  observation  that  this 
fish  "has  the  fortune,  which  virtue  has  in  poor  people,  to 
be  neglected." 

When  Izaak's  life  comes  to  be  written  in  full,  we  shall 
doubtless  find  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal  performers 
in  one  or  more  lawsuits,  or  perhaps  he  was  a  witness  on 
rim  losing  side  and  never  pocketed  his  fees.  Possibly  he 
was  one  of  those  super-educated,  underpaid,  legislating 
dummies,  upon  whose  shoulders  a  somnolent  judge  com- 
fortably slides  his  own  burden  of  responsibility — a  British 
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juror;  or  it  may  be  that  he  parted  with  occasional  five 
shillings  and  sundry  pecuniary  mysteries  called  "  costs,"  for 
the  privilege  of  catching  two  pennyworth  of  fish,  or  himself 
waiting  to  be  caught  waiting  to  catch  fish  in  another  man's 
piscary.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he  has 
somehow  acquired  a  knowledge  of  legal  administration — of 
the  Stuart  Period — and  its  professors — of  the  same  era— 
when  he  would  rather  have  remained  in  the  bliss  of  the  most 
Stygian  depth  of  ignorance.  Why,  otherwise,  should  our 
piscatorial  hosier  long  for  the  banks  of  a  fat  stream — 

Where,  free  from  lawsuits  and  the  noise 
Of  Prince's  Courts,  I  would  rejoice  ? 

Or  be  glad  to  sit  on  cowslip  banks,  "when  the  lawyer  is 
swallowed  up  with  business  "  (an  impossible  state  of  legal 
existence). 

His  experience  in  purchasing  a  little  garden  and  house- 
in  Jacobean  days,  of  course — may  have  led  him  to  speak 
of  earlier  times  "when  there  were  fewer  lawyers,  when 
men  might  have  had  a  lordship  safely  conveyed  to  them 
in  a  piece  of  parchment  no  bigger  than  your  hand,  though 
several  sheets  will  not  do  it  in  this  wiser  age." 

He  has  also  an  equal  amount  of  adoration  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  medicine.  "  Perch  is  so  wholesome  that  physicians 
allow  him  to  be  eaten  by  wounded  men  or  by  men  in  fever." 
By  others  he  is  held  "  hard  of  digestion."  Again, 
"  physicians  account  the  eel  dangerous  meat,"  though 
"Aldovrandus  and  divers  physicians  commend  the  eel 
very  much  for  medicine."  With  these  differences  of 
opinion  in  mind  Izaak  remarks,  with  sarcasm :  "  There  are 
too  many  foolish  meddlers  in  physic  and  divinity  that 
think  themselves  fit  to  meddle  with  hidden  secrets,  and  so 
bring  destruction  to  their  followers."  In  this — surely 
mistaken — belief  he  lived  to  the  age  of  only  ninety-one ; 
a  life  that  touched  Edmund  Spenser  at  the  beginning  and 
Joseph  Addison  at  its  close. 
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Izaak's  humour  sometimes  runs  to  riddles.  During 
an  otter  hunt,  he  quizzingly  asks,  "  Do  you  hunt  a  beast 
or  a  fish  ? "  And  the  answer,  diplomatic  as  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson's,  is,  "  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resolve  you.  1 
leave  it  to  be  resolved  by  the  College  of  Carthusians  who 
have  made  vows  never  to  eat  flesh." 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
Angler's  reputation  to  omit  to  mention  the  passages  most 
characteristic  of  his  humorous  side,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  the  best,  they  have  been  reserved  for  the 
end.  They  smack  somewhat  of  the  old  monkish  tales  in 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  with  a  flavour  about  them  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
and  are  noticeable  as,  probably,  conundrums  of  the  time. 
I  refer  to  the  stories  of  the  gipsies  and  the  beggars. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  this  very  hedge  sat  a  gang  of 
gipsies,  and  near  to  them  sat  a  gang  of  beggars.  The 
gipsies  were  then  to  divide  all  the  money  that  had  been 
got  that  week,  either  by  stealing  linen  or  poultry,  or  by 
fortune-telling,  or  legerdemain,  or  indeed  by  any  other 
sleights  and  secrets  belonging  to  their  mysterious  govern- 
ment. And  the  sum  that  was  got  that  week  proved  to  be 
but  twenty  and  some  odd  shillings.  The  odd  money  was 
agreed  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of  their  own 
corporation ;  and  for  the  remaining  twenty  shillings,  that 
was  to  be  divided  unto  four  gentlemen  gipsies,  according  to 
their  several  degrees  in  their  commonwealth.  And  the 
first  or  chiefest  gipsy  was,  by  consent,  to  have  a  third  part 
of  the  20s.,  which  all  men  know  is  6s.  8d.  The  second  was 
to  have  a  fourth  part  of  the  20s.,  which  all  men  know  to 
be  5s.  The  third  was  to  have  a  fifth  part  of  the  20s.,  which 
all  men  know  to  be  4s.  The  fourth  and  last  gipsy  was  to 
have  a  sixth  part  of  the  20s.,  which  all  men  know  to  be 
3s.  4d.  And  yet  he  that  divided  the  money  was  so  very  * 
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gipsy,  that,  though  he  gave  to  every  one  their  said  sums, 
yet  he  kept  Is.  of  it  for  himself.  But  now  you  shall  know 
that  when  the  four  gipsies  saw  that  he  had  got  Is.  by 
dividing  the  money,  though  not  one  of  them  knew  any 
reason  to  demand  more,  yet,  like  lords  and  courtiers,  every 
gipsy  envied  him  that  was  the  gainer,  and  wrangled  with 
him,  and  every  one  said  the  remaining  shilling  belonged 
to  him ;  and  so  they  fell  to  so  high  a  contest  about  it,  as 
none  that  knows  the  faithfulness  of  one  gipsy  to  another 
will  easily  believe :  only  we  that  have  lived  these  last 
twenty  years  are  certain  that  money  has  been  able  to  do 
much  mischief.  However,  the  gipsies  were  too  wise  to  go 
to  law,  and  did  therefore  choose  their  choice  friends,  Rook 
and  Shark,  and  our  late  English  Gusman,  to  be  their 
arbitrators  and  umpires ;  and  so  they  left  this  honey- 
suckle hedge,  and  went  to  tell  fortunes  and  cheat,  and  get 
more  money  and  lodging  in  the  next  village. 

"  When  these  were  gone,  we  heard  a  high  contention 
amongst  the  beggars,  whether  it  was  easiest  to  rip  a  cloak 
or  to  unrip  a  cloak.  One  beggar  affirmed  it  was  all  one. 
But  that  was  denied  by  asking  her  if  doing  and  undoing 
were  all  one.  Then  another  said  '  twas  easiest  to  unrip  a 
cloak,  for  that  was  to  let  it  alone.'  But  she  was  answered 
by  asking  her  how  she  unripped  it  if  she  let  it  alone  ?  and 
she  confessed  herself  mistaken.  These,  and  twenty  such 
like  questions  were  proposed,  and  answered  with  as  much 
beggarly  logic  and  earnestness  as  was  ever  heard  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  mouth  of  the  most  pertinacious  schismatic, 
and  sometimes  all  the  beggars,  whose  number  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  poet's  nine  Muses,  talked  together 
about  this  ripping  and  unripping,  and  so  loud,  that  not 
one  heard  what  the  other  said;  but  at  last  one  beggar 
craved  audience,  and  told  them  that  old  father  Clause, 
whom  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  'Beggar's  Bush,'  created  king 
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of  their  corporation,  was  to  lodge  at  an  ale-house  called 
'  Catch-her-by-the-way,'  not  far  from  Waltham  Cross,  and 
in  the  high  road  towards  London;  and  he,  therefore, 
desired  them  to  spend  no  more  tune  about  that  and  such- 
like questions,  but  refer  all  to  father  Clause  at  night,  for 
he  was  an  upright  judge,  and  in  the  meantime  draw  cuts 
what  song  should  be  next  sung,  and  who  should  sing  it. 
They  all  agreed  to  the  motion ;  and  the  lot  fell  to  her  that 
Tas  the  youngest  and  veriest  virgin  of  the  company.  And 
she  sang  Frank  Davison's  song,  which  he  made  forty  years 
ago ;  and  all  the  others  of  the  company  joined  to  sing  the 
burthen  with  her.  The  ditty  was  this,  but  first  the  burthen: 

Bright  shines  the  BUD,  play,  beggars,  play  ! 
Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day.** 


IZAAK  WALTON  AND   GILBEET  WHITE. 

AN    IMPRESSIONIST'S    VIEW. 
BY   JOHN  MORTIMER. 

<£  rpHE  Compleat  Angler,"  and  "  The  Natural  History  of 
-L  Selborne."  Yes,  you  are  both  there  on  the  shelves 
of  my  library,  where  you  have  had  conspicuous  places  for 
many  years ;  and  now  I  must  take  you  down  again,  not, 
as  I  have  frequently  done  before,  simply  to  enjoy  the 
fragrant  open-air  freshness  of  your  pages,  but  to  sum  up 
my  impressions  of  you  and  your  authors  in  a  written  form, 
turn  author  myself  in  fact,  with  you  for  my  subjects,  which 
is  indeed  a  very  much  more  serious  matter.  The  reason 
for  this — good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  it  may  be — is  that 
you,  Master  Izaak  Walton,  came  into  the  world  three 
centuries  ago,  and  you,  my  right  reverend  instructor, 
Gilbert  White,  passed  out  of  it  two  centuries  afterwards. 
So  like  the  village  blacksmith,  in  relation  to  his 
departed  spouse,  I  "  needs  must  think  of  you  once  more, 
how  in  the  grave  you  lie ;"  and  this  thought,  if  it  serves 
no  better  purpose,  may  help  to  revive  some  pleasant 
associations,  and  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  acknowledgments  for  those  literary  treasures  bequeathed 
by  both  of  you,  and  of  which  I  am,  at  least,  a  grateful 
recipient. 
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First,  then,  let  me  deal  with  you,  Master  Walton,  and 
say  that  I  was  an  angler  long  before  I  became  acquainted 
with  you  and  your  charming  book,  which,  however,  has  so 
far  fulled  in  its  purpose  as  to  leave  me,  where  it  found  me, 
a  very  incomplete  angler.  I  still  retain  an  affection  for 
your  volume,  where  your  thoughts  lie  "  clear  as  pebbles  in 
a  brook ;"  but  I  have  long  since  broken  my  last  fishing-rod, 
and  no  temptation  on  your  part,  I  fear,  will  lead  me  now 
to  possess  another.  Nevertheless,  I  have  no  objection  at 
any  time  to  go  a-fishing  with  you,  because  you  conduct 
me  to  pleasant  "  rivers  by  whose  falls,  melodious  birds  sing 
madrigals,"  and  your  conversation  has  often  a  sweetness 
about  it  not  less  melodious  than  theirs.  But  I  am 
anticipating,  and  must  hark  back  to  the  time  when  I  was 
as  indifferent  to  Izaak  Walton — knowing  him  not — as  the 
squire's  son  of  whom  Tennyson  writes  was  to  the  miller's 
daughter,  when  he  says — 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you, 
But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 

Since  I  came  to  know  you,  however,  "  you  seem  a  part  of 
those  old  days  to  me,"  because  in  your  book  there  is  more 
than  one  passage  that  strikes  a  sympathetic  chord  which 
vibrates  with  those  youthful  memories. 

Among  other  fishes  of  a  nobler  type  you  deal  with  the 
homely  gudgeon,  likewise  the  more  lowly  loach — the 
"  Tommy  Loach,"  we  called  him.  Of  the  first  of  these 
you  say  : — "  The  Gudgeon  is  reputed  a  fish  of  excellent 
taste,  and  to  be  very  wholesome  ;  he  is  of  a  fine  shape,  of 
a  silver  colour,  and  beautified  with  black  spots  both  on  his 
body  and  tail.  ...  He  is  commended  for  a  fish  of 
excellent  nourishment ;  the  Germans  call  him  Groundling, 
by  reason  of  his  feeding  on  the  ground ;  and  he  there  featta 
himself  in  sharp  streams,  and  on  the  gravel.  He  and  the 
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barbel  both  feed  so,  and  do  not  hunt  for  flies  at  any  time, 
as  most  other  fishes  do :  he  is  an  excellent  fish  to  enter  a 
young  angler,  being  easy  to  be  taken  with  a  small  red 
worm,  on  or  very  near  to  the  ground.  He  is  one  of  those 
leather-mouthed  fish  that  has  his  teeth  in  his  throat,  and 
will  hardly  be  lost  off  from  the  hook  if  he  be  once 
strucken."  Then,  further  on,  you  say : — "  The  Loach  is,  as 
I  told  you,  a  most  dainty  fish,  he  breeds  and  feeds  in  little 
and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and  lives  there  upon  the 
gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest  streams :  he  grows  not  to  be 
above  a  finger  long,  and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that 
length.  .  .  .  This  fish  is  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn, 
and  is  by  Gesner  and  other  learned  physicians  commended 
for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very  grateful  both  to  the 
palate  and  stomach  of  sick  persons :  he  is  to  be  fished  for 
with  a  very  small  worm  at  the  bottom,  for  he  very  seldom  or 
never  rises  above  the  gravel,  on  which  I  told  you  he  usually 
gets  his  living."  Now  these  fishes,  dear  Master  Piscator, 
were  in  my  time  accounted  almost  royal  among  the  finny 
tribe  by  youthful  anglers. 

To  lure  from  their  lairs  the  gudgeon  or  the  loach,  and 
land  them  on  the  grassy  bank,  marked  the  limits  of  our 
ambition  and  our  knowledge  of  the  angler's  craft.  For 
my  own  part  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  ever  hooking 
anything  fishy  of  a  larger  size  than  these,  for  I  never  came 
to  angle  with  a  fly ;  moreover,  I  was  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  natural  history  of  what  I  angled  for  until  I  came  to 
read  your  book,  but,  at  least,  I  can  testify  with  you  to  the 
delicate  daintiness  of  the  gudgeon  and  the  lusciousness  of 
the  loach,  when  these  spoils  of  the  stream  found  their  way 
to  the  tea-table.  They  are  counted  now  among  the  lost 
delights  of  life,  for  it  is  long,  long  since  they  were  tasted, 
and  where,  pray,  can  you  get  these  gudgeon  or  loaches 
now,  except  you  go  to  fish  for  them  ?  But  there  is  a 
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lingering  sweetness  for  the  mental  palate  in  your  quaint 
words,  Master  Izaak ;  and  as  I  read  them,  I  sit  once  more 
by  Mersey  side  and  watch  the  float  swaying  idly  with  the 
current,  and  realise  again  that  delicious  moment  when, 
after  dipping  gently  a  time  or  two,  it  Is  pulled  downwards, 
to  reappear  again  quickly,  as  the  line  is  drawn  upwards, 
disclosing  a  silvery  gudgeon  struggling  on  the  hook  It 
was  on  this  Mersey  side,  by  the  accident  of  a  fall  backwards 
over  the  bank,  that  I  broke  my  last  fishing-rod  ;  but  such 
an  instrument  of  sport  would  be  useless  there  now,  for  they 
have  so  far  polluted  the  stream  in  that  reach  of  it,  that 
neither  gudgeon  nor  loach  nor  any  other  fish  can  live  hi 
its  waters. 

Though  I  have  ceased  to  angle,  I  love  the  society  of 
anglers,  and  most  of  all,  men  of  thy  type  of  mind,  worthy 
Izaak,  who  blend  with  their  sport  a  love  for  Nature  and 
literature.  Of  these  is  Charles  Kingsley,  a  modern  dis- 
ciple of  thine,  to  whose  "  Chalk  Stream  Studies  "  I  can  go 
again  and  again,  as  to  a  stream  of  sweet  and  wholesome 
conversation.  Your  angler  is  almost  always  a  good  talker, 
and  very  often  a  story-teller,  though  they  say  the  golf 
player  is  now  taking  precedence  of  him  in  that  regard. 
In  thy  talk,  Master  Piscator,  there  is  a  very  curious  blend 
of  poetry,  philosophy,  natural  history,  piety,  and  lore  pis- 
catorial. So  as  I  wander  out  with  thee  and  thy  friends  in 
the  sweet  May  morning,  and  follow  your  footsteps  by  some 
meandering  stream,  and  listen  to  your  talk,  I  hear  much 
that  delights  my  mind,  and  1  am  thankful  that  I  have  been 
introduced  to  such  excellent  society.  You  are  "  men  by 
nature  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness,  of  mild  and 
sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglers  are." 
You  have,  withal,  a  taste  for  creature  comforts,  and  there 
is  not  only  high  thinking,  but  much  good  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  intervals  of  your  sport.  You  are  early 
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risers,  and  there  is  a  sniff  of  the  morning  air  and  some- 
thing appetizing  in  those  words  of  thine,  Piscator,  when, 
addressing  thy  pupil,  thou  sayest :  "  My  honest  scholar,  it 
is  now  past  five  of  the  clock ;  we  will  fish  till  nine,  and  then 
go  to  breakfast.  Go  you  to  yonder  sycamore  tree  and  hide 
your  bottle  of  drink  under  the  hollow  root  of  it ;  for  about 
that  time,  and  in  that  place,  we  will  make  a  brave  break- 
fast, with  a  piece  of  powdered  beef,  and  a  radish  or  two 
that  I  have  in  my  fish  bag ;  we  shall,  I  warrant  you,  make 
a  good,  honest,  wholesome,  hungry  breakfast." 

As  we  proceed  in  our  day's  sport,  I  being  for  the  time, 
your  scholar,  you  will  discourse  to  me  variously,  and  we 
shall  often  sit  together  under  a  honeysuckle  hedge,  for 
you  are  very  fond  of  that  fragrant  kind  of  shelter,  and 
we  never  seem  to  be  far  away  from  such  a  resting-place  in 
our  travels  together.  So  when  a  shower  is  like  to  come 
on,  you  will  address  me  thus :  "  But  turn  out  of  the  way  a 
little,  good  scholar,  toward  yonder  high  honeysuckle  hedge ; 
there  we'll  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this  shower  falls  gently  upon 
the  teeming  earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the 
lovely  flowers  that  adorn  these  radiant  meadows.  Look  ! 
under  that  broad  beech  tree  I  sat  down  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a-fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove 
seemed  to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo  whose 
dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree  near  to  the  brow 
of  that  primrose  hill.  There  I  sat  viewing  the  silver 
streams  glide  silently  towards  their  centre,  the  tempestuous 
sea ;  yet  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble 
stones  which  broke  their  waves  and  tumbled  them  into 
foam.  And  sometimes  I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
whilst  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and 
saw  others  craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of 
their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat,  these  and  other  sights 
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had  so  fully  possessed  my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought, 
as  the  poet  hath  happily  exprest  it : — 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth, 

And  possest  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth." 

A  very  sweet  pastoral  truly,  good  master,  but  when  you 
go  on  to  tell  me  about  that  handsome  milkmaid,  who  sang 
Kit  Marlowe's  song,  "  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love," 
and  of  her  mother  who  gave  the  answer  to  it — 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 

and  you  make  reference  to  the  milkmaid's  lover,  Coridon, 
and  of  his  playing  sweetly  on  an  oaten  pipe,  charmingly 
as  these  things  fit  the  situation,  can  you  say,  on  your 
honour,  that  you  have  not  been  drawing  a  little  on  your 
imagination,  as  anglers  are  sometimes  said  to  do  ?  But  if 
fiction  it  be,  it  is  very  pleasant  and  admissible,  as,  all  the 
same  too,  is  that  ideal  angler's  inn,  with  its  smiling 
hostess,  its  walls  with  twenty  ballads  stuck  upon  them,  and 
its  beds  with  snow-white  sheets  perfumed  with  lavender. 
With  these  things  your  book  is  made  as  pleasant  as  your 
inn,  and  it  also  has  at  least  twenty  ballads  and  songs  scat- 
tered over  its  pages,  not  to  speak  of  pious  lines  like  those 
<  >od  George  Herbert : — 

Sweet  day,  to  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

But  you  blend  your  piety  curiously  sometimes,  my  revered 
master,  as  where  it  comes  in,  the  while  you  are  describing 
how  to  bait  a  hook  with  a  frog.  "  Put  your  hook  in  his 
mouth,"  say  you,  "  which  you  may  easily  kdo  from  the 
middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  the  frog's  mouth  grows 
up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without 
_r,  but  is  sustained  none  but  He  whose  name  is 
Wonderful  knows  h« 
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I  must  confess,  my  pious  Piscator,  that  the  introduction 
of  the  sacred  name  under  such  conditions  jars  a  little, 
and  that  the  absence  of  any  sense  of  cruelty  to  the  frog  is 
somewhat  incomprehensible  in  one  of  such  a  sweet  and 
gentle  disposition  as  yourself.  Others  have  used  harsh 
words  in  dealing  with  this  peculiarity  of  yours,  notably 
Byron,  when  he  wrote  of  angling  as  a  solitary  vice — 

Whatever  Izaak  Walton  sings  or  saya. 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  poet 
sometimes,  but  doubtless  you  and  Byron  may  have  come 
to  a  better  understanding  with  each  other  if  you  have 
met  on  the  other  side  of  Styx.  That  question  of  cruelty 
in  sport  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  Whether  the 
worm  was  a  sensitive  creature  or  not,  I  am  afraid  we 
never  stopped  to  enquire  when  we  used  it  as  a  bait  for 
gudgeon,  and  perhaps,  old  Izaak,  you  were  so  much  of  a 
boy  in  your  sport  as  to  give  no  thought  to  the  frog  upon 
your  hook  in  this  regard.  Better,  it  seems,  would  it  be, 
if  one  must  go  a-fishing,  to  dispense  with  live  bait  and  use 
that  which  is  artificial. 

But  enough  of  this ;  cruel  coxcomb  or  not,  whether  you 
wrote  with  affectation,  or  quite  sincerely,  as  one  would  fain 
believe,  you  have  left  us  a  delightful  book,  which,  if  it 
contained  nothing  better,  would  still  be  worthy  of  our 
regard  by  reason  of  the  advice  given  in  its  concluding  line 
wherein  you  recommend  your  readers  to  "Study  to  be 
quiet." 

And  now .  I  find  that  I  have  spent  so  much  time  over 
you  and  your  "  Compleat  Angler,"  that  I  have  scarce  any 
left  for  the  "History  of  Selborne"  and  its  author.  It 
was  a  red-letter  day  when  (for  five  shillings,  was  it?)  I 
picked  up  from  an  old  bookstall  a  copy,  which  I  take 
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to  be  an  original  edition.    It  has  fair  broad  pages,  and  is 
adorned  with  quaint  views  of  Selborne,  which  have  much 
pictorial  interest  for  me,  as  illustrating  the  references  in 
the  text  of  those  letters,  which  will  never  cease  to  fascinate 
the    true    lover     of     Nature.      When    I    read    them, 
my  dear  reverend  naturalist,  I  do  not  know  which  to 
admire    most  ;    your     sympathetic    curiosity    or    your 
painstaking  perseverance.     You  are  one  of  those  minute 
philosophers,    who    strive    to    be    exact    to    a    degree 
which  brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  a  mere  impressionist 
like  myself.     You  were  not  a  sportsman,  like  old  Izaak, 
and  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much    opportunity  for 
studying  fishes.     In  one  of  your  letters  you  say,  "Our 
streams,  which  are  small  and  rise  only  at  the  end  of  our 
village,  yield  nothing  but  the  bull's-head,  or  miller's  thumb, 
the  trout,  the  eel,  and  the  stickleback,"  and  in  another 
you    say,   "A    person    by  my  order    has  searched  our 
brooks,  but  found  no  such  fish  as  the  goAterosteus  pun- 
gitiua ;    he  found  the  gasteroateus  aculeatu*  in  plenty. 
This  morning,  in  a  basket,  I  packed  a  little  earthen  pot 
full  of  wet  moss,  and  in  it  some  sticklebacks,  male  and 
female ;  the  females  big  with  spawn :  some  lamperins,  some 
bull's-heads;   but  I  could  procure  no  minnows.      This 
basket  will  be  in    Fleet  Street  by  eight  this  evening; 
so    I    hope     Mazel    will    have    them     fresh    and    fair 
to-morrow  morning."    From  a  distance,  you  tell  us  you 
have  procured  some  loaches  which  were  brought  to  you 
"  safe  and  brisk  in  a  glass  decanter,"  whereupon  you  give 
an  accurate  description  of  this  interesting  fish.    Moreover, 
you  devote  a  letter  to  the  description  of  gold  and  silver 
fish  kept  in  a  glass  bowl,  which  you  have  met  with  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  which  opportunity  of  studying  an 
unfamiliar  subject  gives  you  immense  satisfaction.     But 
your  strength  lies  not  in  this  direction,  but  in  many  others 
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that  I  have  not  space  now  to  indicate.  I  think  you 
anticipated  Darwin  in  your  letter  on  earthworms,  and  that 
his  book  is  the  response  to  your  expressed  desire  that  some 
one  should  write  a  "  monography "  on  that  interesting 
subject.  In  all  these  matters  you  had  a  pious  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  of  Nature,  and  though  the  reflective 
element  only  crops  out  here  and  there  in  your  epistles,  it 
is  of  a  very  devotional  kind.  Other  naturalists,  or  observers 
of  Nature,  have  blended  the  psychological  element  with  it 
in  a  much  more  subtle  degree,  but  within  your  limits  you 
are  honest,  unassuming,  and  painstaking.  In  observing 
Nature  you  did  the  duty  that  lay  nearest  to  you,  and  the 
result  is  a  book  so  charming  in  its  revelation  of  a  sweet 
simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  that  the  world  will 
not  willingly  allow  it  to  pass  into  obscurity. 


ON  THE  STYLE  OF  GILBERT   WHITE. 

BY   GEORGE   MILNER. 

THE  unfailing  popularity  of  Gilbert  White's  Letters  dur- 
ing the  course  of  more  than  a  century — they  were 
first  published  in  1789 — is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  deal  with  two  subjects  which  have  always  had  a 
singular  charm  for  Englishmen — Rural  Life  and  Natural 
History.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  style  in  whicli  the  letters  are 
written  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  almost  un- 
exampled success.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  tho 
"Natural  History  of  Selborne"  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  that  if  a  book  is  to  live,  it  must  have  fitness 
and  grace  of  style  as  well  as  weight  of  subject.  I  have 
no  wish,  of  course,  to  contend  that  White  was  what,  in 
the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  is  called  a  "stylist."  I  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  he  was  anything  of  the  sort.  I 
usually  find  that  those  to  whom  this  objectionable  term  is 
applied  are  persons  with  a  very  bad  style— bad,  because  it 
is  artificial,  laboured,  and  self-conscious;  superinduced 
rather  than  evolved— a  thing  which  is  laid  upon  the 
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matter  instead  of  growing  naturally  out  of  it.  Of  this 
kind  of  writing  White  shows  no  trace  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  the  well-known  pages  will  prove  that  he 
had  a  style  of  his  own,  and  that  it  was  an  excellent  one 
for  its  purpose. 

To  begin  with,  the  style,  as  is  always  the  case,  if  it  be 
genuine,  is  like  the  man.  We  know  little  of  White's 
personality,  except  by  inference  and  deduction.  He  lived 
a  retired  and  unobtrusive  life  in  what  was  then  a  remote 
country  village  ;  few  reminiscences  of  him  are  obtainable, 
and  no  portrait  exists  or  was  ever  known  to  exist ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  reproduce  his  image,  he  stands  before 
us  as  a  "  Quiet  old  gentleman  with  very  old  fashioned 
sayings ; "  a  methodical  person,  prim  even,  straight- 
forward, transparent,  gentle,  kindly,  scholarly;  with  a 
marvellous  and  untiring  power  of  observation,  an  inex- 
haustible curiosity,  and  a  genuine  interest — a  religious 
interest  as  well  as  a  scientific  one — in  all  the  forms  and 
developments  of  being.  Now  the  style  of  the  book 
answers  to  all  this.  There  is  no  circumlocution  or  rig- 
marole ;  no  posing,  no  seeking  for  effects,  no  affectations, 
no  obscurities.  Once  he  gives  us,  apologetically,  an 
opinion  of  his  own  style — "  On  a  retrospect,"  he  says  to 
Thomas  Pennant  in  the  Sixtieth  Letter — "  I  observe  that 
my  long  letter  carries  with  it  a  quaint  and  magisterial  air, 
and  is  very  sententious;  but  when  I  recollect  that  you 
requested  stricture  and  anecdote,  I  hope  you  will  pardon 
the  didactic  manner  for  the  sake  of  the  information  it  may 
happen  to  contain."  To  convey  information  of  a  precise 
and  accurate  character  was,  no  doubt,  White's  proper  and 
principal  object ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  his  style  is  admir- 
ably adapted.  It  has,  in  fact,  the  first  and  important 
quality  of  a  good  style — it  is  clear ;  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  chance  of  misunderstanding  what  it  is  he  has  to  say.  I 
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find  that  much  of  the  pleasure  that  the  book  gives  to  my 
own  mind  arises  from  this  excellence  alone.  There  is  also 
a  directness  of  statement  and  a  power  of  grasping  the 
essential  points  in  a  description  which  are  quite  note- 
worthy. As  an  instance  of  this  take  the  First  Letter,  in 
which,  before  entering  upon  details  or  general  subjects,  he 
describes  the  Parish  of  Selborne  in  a  most  minute  manner, 
and  yet  with  brevity,  giving  its  exact  situation,  its  relation 
to  other  places,  its  surroundings,  its  character  geologically, 
its  coverture  of  woods,  the  nature  of  its  soils,  the  prospect 
from  its  hills,  its  wells  and  springs  and  rivers ;  and,  finally, 
its  village-street.  I  venture  to  submit  that  this  letter, 
laying  down  as  it  does  with  a  firm  and  masterly  hand  a 
picture  of  the  central  scene  and  arena  and  background  of 
all  that  is  to  follow,  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of  what  des- 
criptive writing  of  the  kind  ought  to  be.  Such  straight- 
forward sentences  as  the  following  are  very  common — 
"  Some  young  men  went  down  lately  to  a  pond  on  the 
verge  of  Wolmer  Forest  to  hunt  flappers,  or  young  wild- 
ducks,  many  of  which  they  caught,  and,  among  the  rest, 
some  very  minute  yet  well -fledged  wild-fowls  alive, 
which  upon  examination  I  found  to  be  teals.  I  did 
not  know  till  then  that  teals  ever  bred  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  was  much  pleased  with  this  discovery: 
this  I  look  upon  as  a  great  stroke  in  natural  history." 

ter  53.) 

Yet  with  all  this  plainness  and  directness,  he  frequently 
rises  quite  naturally  to  an  elevation  where  the  traces  of 
style  become  apparent.  As  illustrations  of  what  is  meant 
take  the  following  passages  :— "  If  these  little  delicate 
beings  are  birds  of  passage,  how  could  they,  feeble  as  they 
seem,  bear  up  against  such  storms  of  snow  and  rain,  and 
make  their  way  through  such  metcorous  turbulences  as 
one  should  suppose  would  embarrass  and  retard  the 
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most  hardy  and  resolute  of  the  winged  nation  ?  Yet 
they  keep  their  appointed  times  and  seasons,  and  in 
spite  of  frosts  and  winds  return  to  their  stations 
periodically,  as  if  they  had  met  with  nothing  to  obstruct 
them.'*  (Letter  10.) 

"  The  blackcap  has  in  common  a  full,  sweet,  deep,  loud, 
and  wild  pipe  ;  yet  that  strain  is  of  short  continuance,  and 
his  motions  are  desultory ;  but  when  that  bird  sits  calmly 
and  engages  in  song  in  earnest,  he  pours  forth  very  sweet, 
but  inward  melody,  and  expresses  great  variety  of  soft  and 
gentle  modulations,  superior,  perhaps,  to  those  of  any  of 
our  warblers,  the  nightingale  excepted." 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  spot  stood,  in  old  times,  a  vast 
oak,  with  a  short  squat  body  and  huge  horizontal  arms, 
extending  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  area.  This  vene- 
rable tree,  surrounded  with  stone  steps,  and  seats  above 
them,  was  the  delight  of  old  and  young,  and  a  place  of 
much  resort  in  summer  evenings ;  where  the  former  sat  in 
grave  debate,  while  the  latter  frolicked  and  danced  before 
them."  (Letter  2.) 

This  last  is  a  little  poem  in  all  but  metrical  form.  I 
should  like  to  give  in  full  the  Letter  which  describes  the 
Idiot  Boy  of  the  village,  and  his  passion  for  bees. 
It  is  too  long,  however,  for  quotation,  and  I  can  only 
refer  to  it  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  Selborne  style. 
(Letter  59.) 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  pages  of  his  "  Natural 
History "  are  often  graced  with  such  apt  quotations  from 
the  classic  poets,  as  well  as  from  English  writers,  as  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  his  scholarship  was  both  accurate 
and  liberal.  His  most  frequent  extracts  are  from  Virgil ; 
but  he  also  draws  upon  Lucretius,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
others.  His  English  quotations  are  chiefly  from  Milton, 
but  there  is  one  at  least  from  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  a 
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passage  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  to  know  it,  and  to 
appreciate  it,  and  to  quote  it  aright  is  in  itself  a  distinc- 
tion : — 

Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

I  may  add  that  certain  exercises  in  verse— naturally  in 
the  manner  of  Pope — which  occur  in  the  "  Natural 
History  "  and  in  his  Miscellaneous  Letters,  seem  to  show 
that  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  niceties  of  English 
prosody. 


A  NOTE  ON   GILBERT  WHITE. 

BY   WALTER   EUTTERWORTH. 

"  rpHE  Natural  History  of  Selborne "  is  one  of  the 
-*-  books  of  our  affections.  It  is  not  merely  recreation 
for  the  mind  ;  it  warms  the  heart  and  fills  us  with  good- 
will for  the  author.  It  has  an  abiding  charm.  What  is 
the  secret  of  this  charm  ?  The  question  is  worth  attention, 
for  the  book  has  a  unique  position  among  our  classics. 

Let  us  first  recall  a  few  facts  as  to  White's  life.  He  was 
born  July  18th,  1720,  and  ended  a  career  of  unbroken  tran- 
quillity June  26th,  1793.  Except  during  his  Oxford  course 
of  study  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  at  Selborne, 
in  the  County  of  Hampshire.  He  never  married.  For 
some  years  he  was  curate  of  the  parish  of  Selborne,  after 
having  served  in  that  capacity  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Faringdon.  Doubtless  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  this 
position  punctiliously,  but  the  parishioners  of  Selborne,  in 
whom  he  was  deeply  and  lovingly  interested,  dwelt  rather 
in  its  woods  and  secret  nooks  than  in  its  cottages.  A 
simple  country  gentleman,  he  ambled  gently  through  life, 
engrossed  in  his  observations  of  Nature.  The  Selborne 
folk  had  no  conception  of  the  scope  of  his  pursuits.  "  He 
was  a  still  quiet  body,  and  there  wasn't  a  bit  of  harm  in 
him,  there  wasn't  indeed,"  said  one  of  them.  He  was  in 
regular  communication  with  the  scientific  men  and  societies 
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of  his  day,  and  towards  the  eve  of  his  life,  when  he  had 
completed  his  three-score  years  and  ten,  he  collected  many 
of  his  letters  and  presented  them  to  the  world  in  a  quarto 
volume.  From  that  moment  England  was  richer.  A  really 
good  book  was  added  to  her  store.  The  little  hamlet  of 
Selborne  thenceforth  occupied  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all 
lovers  of  Nature,  for  it  was  now  associated  with  records 
of  English  country  life,  which  for  candour,  simplicity, 
and  unvarnished  truth  were  without  a  parallel. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  continuous  popularity  of  the 
book  is  its  richness  of  anecdote,  so  agreeably  and  sympa- 
thetically narrated  by  the  observer.  He  was  a  delightful 
"  chronicler  of  the  life  and  conversation  of  animals,"  par- 
ticularly of  his  "  sweet  and  delicate  polyglots,"  the  birds. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  was  "  a  very  proper  spy  upon 
their  motions,"  and  "  surveyed  "  them  alive  and  dead.  He 
recounts  instances  of  great  devotion  among  them.  Witness 
the  raven  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  and  refusing  to  escape  even 
as  the  great  tree,  in  which  the  nest  was  built,  crashed  down 
and  destroyed  her.  Or  the  pair  of  little  fly-catchers,  who, 
having  built  their  nest  in  an  exposed  position,  found  their 
brood  in  danger  from  the  burning  rays  ;  prompted  by 
parental  love  they  screened  their  suffering  offspring  by 
hovering  over  them  with  expanded  wings,  themselves 
gaping  for  breath.  Or  the  sparrow-hawk  which,  after 
many  depredations  among  the  poultry,  was  caught,  dis- 
armed of  his  natural  weapons  and  means  of  escape,  and 
thrown  among  the  brood  hens.  These  "exasperated 
matrons"  upbraided,  execrated,  insulted,  and  triumphed 
over  their  erstwhile  adversary,  and  never  desisted  until 
they  had  torn  him  into  pieces. 

Our  author  is  never  so  happy  as  when  telling  these  inci- 
dents of  animal  life.  With  what  gusto  he  speaks  of  the 
artful  pig,  who  was  the  determined  mother  of  some  three 
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hundred  young  ones  ;  or  of  the  cat  which  fed  and  fondled 
a  leveret  in  default  of  her  natural  progeny.  These  things 
are  of  more  moment  to  him  than  all  the  hurly  burly  of  the 
world's  politics.  America  might  assert  her  independence 
from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  England.  France  might 
groan  in  travail,  trying  to  deliver  herself  of  the  accumulated 
rottenness  of  past  tyranny ;  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White  serenely 
ignores  these  mighty  struggles,  as  he  writes  up  his  calendar 
or  prepares  his  monography  on  the  British  Hirundines  for 
the  Royal  Society. 

See  him  out  in  his  garden  on  a  mild  winter's  night, 
searching  for  worms  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  or  ascer- 
taining the  note  of  the  owl  with  the  aid  of  a  pitch-pipe. 
See  him  noting  the  coming  and  going  of  his  feathered 
friends,  jotting  down  his  memoranda  in  what  may  be 
called  their  "  visiting-book"  A  garden  fauvet  he  observes 
sipping  nectar  from  the  bells  of  the  crown  imperial ;  a 
blue  tit  pecking  the  seeds  from  the  head  of  a  swaying  sun- 
flower ;  swallows  feeding  their  young  on  the  wing  ;  a  tit- 
mouse cunningly  hung,  back  downwards,  to  draw  straws 
from  the  eaves,  and  so  get  at  the  flies. 

He  keeps  us  constantly  in  the  fields  or  the  hanger,  or  his 
beloved  garden.  No  other  author  so  fills  the  mind  with 
sunshiny  days,  and  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  His  book 
is  typical.  Even  now  it  stands  alone  in  point  of  refined, 
leisurely,  unstrained  treatment  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
quiet  spots  of  rural  England.  He  is  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  all  living  creatures,  and  is  willing  to  share 
the  privileges  of  that  intimacy  with  us.  We,  too,  grow 
fond  of  his  humble  friends,  and  presently  find  ourselves 
sharing  his  affection  and  solicitude  for  the  deliberate 
tortoise. 

The  secret  and  essential  charm  of  White's  book  consists 
in  the  laying  bare  of  his  own  personality.  He  reveals 
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himself  unconsciously.  "  My  little  intelligence,"  he  says, 
"  is  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  my  own  observations  at 
home."  Whilst  devoting  his  attention  to  the  natural  history 
of  his  parish,  he  described  himself  unawares  without  affecta- 
tion. This  delightful  unconsciousness  of  his  self-picturing 
is,  I  think,  the  very  subtlest  flavour  of  the  dish  he  serves 
us.  Think,  for  contrast,  of  the  remarkable  Frenchman 
who,  in  White's  own  time,  had  been  writing  his  "  Confes- 
sions "  at  Wootton,  another  of  England's  country  nooks, 
Rousseau — restless,  morbid,  egotistical  Rousseau.  The  two 
men  were  utterly  unlike,  except  that  both  loved  Nature. 
Their  books  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Rousseau,  striv- 
ing to  speak  faithfully  of  himself,  tells  us  much  that  is  dis- 
torted and  sophisticated.  White,  naively  unconscious,  his 
mind  bent  upon  other  matters,  discloses  to  us  his  very  self. 
We  may  read  the  whole  man,  his  habits  and  his  daily  life, 
the  length,  and  breadth,  and  height  of  his  nature  ;  nothing 
is  hidden,  for  of  himself  he  is  not  thinking  at  all ;  he  told 
us  nothing,  and  yet  everything,  of  himself. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  we  see  him,  a  scholar,  a 
fellow  of  Oriel,  with  rural  Selborne  for  a  background ;  his 
life  one  of  leisure  and  happy  serenity ;  his  ambition  con- 
fined to  the  nice  examination  and  comprehension  of 
Nature's  secrets ;  his  reading,  though  embracing  the  Bible, 
the  classics,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Thomson,  and 
many  books  of  travels  and  natural  history,  yet  ever 
dwelling  with  added  zest  upon  passages  which  illumined 
his  pet  subjects.  A  man  of  old-fashioned  dignity  and 
courtesy,  single-minded,  systematic,  candid,  peaceful, 
placid,  open-eyed,  insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  information 
in  his  chosen  pursuits. 

As  the  march  of  years  began  to  leave  its  impress  upon 
him  his  great  regret  was  that  his  faculties  were  no  longer 
so  acute  in  their  observation  of  natural  phenomena: — 
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Frequent  returns  of  deafness  incommode  me  sadly,  and  half  disqualify  me 
for  a  naturalist ;  for  when  these  fits  are  upon  me  I  lose  all  the  pleasing  notices 
and  little  intimations  arising  from  rural  sounds  ;  and  May  is  to  me  as  silent 
and  mute  with  respect  to  the  notes  of  birds,  etc.,  as  August.  My  eyesight  is, 
thank  God,  quick  and  good  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  other  sense,  1  am,  at 
times,  disabled  :  "  And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

White  has  been  called  the  "  Father  of  English  Natural 
History."  The  exact  meaning  of  this  is  not  quite  apparent. 
He  was  by  no  means  the  first  in  England  to  devote  himself 
to  a  scientific  investigation  of  Nature.  Many  had  laboured 
before  him.  He,  indeed,  often  quotes  their  writings.  The 
works  of  Ray  were  constantly  under  his  eyes.  He  was 
well  read  in  the  treatises  of  his  day.  Buffon  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  and,  above  all,  Linnaeus,  with  whom 
White  corresponded,  was  enriching  science  with  his  immense 
labours,  and  placing  a  vast  amount  of  common  knowledge 
in  the  hands  of  enquirers. 

White's  particular  merit  is  that  he  was  the  first  in 
England  to  give  literary  form  to  his  observations,  to  popu- 
larise them,  to  wed  dry  facts  to  an  easy,  vigorous  style. 
"  Candour  and  openness,"  he  said,  "  are  the  very  life  of 
natural  history,"  and  just  what  his  keen  eye  saw  he 
recorded  in  simple,  direct,  natural  English.  His  epithets 
are  sparing  and  apposite.  He  is  strong  and  closely 
accurate  in  description ;  rich  in  apt  similitudes.  He 
wastes  no  words,  but  keeps  to  the  business  in  hand. 
Probably  he  never  dreamt  of  "  literature,"  and  would  have 
marvelled  could  he  have  foreseen  the  far-reaching  popu- 
larity of  his  letters. 

In  the  history  of  systematic  science  he  does  not  occupy 
a  very  considerable  place,  though  he  has  probably  afforded 
hints  to  the  greatest  of  our  scientific  scholars,  not  excluding 
specialists  like  Darwin.  But  as  a  stimulating  power  to- 
wards the  general  study  of  natural  history,  his  influence  has 
been  enormous.  He  has  taught  multitudes  to  love  Nature. 
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He  led  the  way  to  that  remarkable  group  of  descriptive 
writers  who  have  approached  Nature  in  a  spirit  of  rever- 
ence, and,  with  unparalleled  intensity  of  enthusiasm,  have 
striven  to  express  the  subtle  relations  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual.  Our  chatty  old  Sel  borne  parson  was 
the  forerunner  of  such  men  as  Thoreau,  Jefferies,  and 
Mr.  Burroughs.  True,  they  have  strayed  somewhat  from 
the  old  paths.  They  are  less  given  to  measurements, 
anatomy,  and  the  prosaic,  sober  marshalling  of  facts  than 
he ;  Nature  floods  their  whole  souls ;  she  is  full  of  music 
to  them,  as  she  might  be  to  all,  if  we  would  but  attune 
ourselves  to  her  harmonies  ;  an  omnipresent  music  creeps 
in  their  ears:  the  woods  resonant  with  song,  the  whis- 
pering of  innumerable  leaves  ;  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  or 
its  mighty  roar  as  it  bends  the  tall  trees  and  calls  to  mind 
the  myriad  voices  of  the  sea ;  the  ripple  and  gurgle  of 
running  water ;  the  language  of  living  creatures ;  the 
crash  and  thunder  of  the  storm ;  the  hum  and  murmur 
and  multitudinous  sound  of  that  which  we  call  quietude. 
So  with  Nature  in  her  thousand  aspects.  She  calls  up 
"thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  The 
modern  writers  of  Jefferies'  stamp  study  her  every  mood 
and  phase.  Like  White,  they  are  "  minstrels  of  the 
natural  year,"  loving  all  living  creatures  for  their  own 
sake.  But  his  "  old  simplicity,"  his  easy  leisure,  his  sober- 
ness and  deliberation  have  given  way  to  the  more  eager 
intensity  which  pervades  our  times.  It  is  not  now  merely 
the  understanding  which  our  students  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  endless  marvels  of  external  Nature ;  all  their  senses 
are  keenly  alive  to  her  influences ;  their  emotions,  their 
imagination,  the  very  depths  of  their  natures  are  worked 
upon  by  the  wonder  and  charm  and  unspeakable  mystery 
which  environ  us.  But  Gilbert  White,  the  old  naturalist, 
the  quiet,  staid,  conscientious  observer  of  a  century  ago, 
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loses  none  of  his  hold  upon  our  affection  in  these  changing 
times.  He  is  a  tonic.  He  is  what  Carlyle  calls  "  a  kind 
heart  in  a  kind  environment  of  place  and  time."  As  a 
Manchester  critic  has  most  happily  said,  "  His  book  is 
as  homely  and  as  wholesome  as  fresh  cream  and  brown 
bread  and  butter."  He  has  the  freshness  of  our  early  poets. 
There  is  no  touch  of  modernity  in  him.  He  drives  from  the 
mind  all  artificiality.  With  him  at  any  moment  we  may 
be  in  the  fields,  face  to  face  with  the  sweet  and  primal 
beauties  of  Mother  Earth. 

Thus  hearing  Nature  Bpeak  in  every  sound, 
Goodness  and  love  in  all  her  works  he  found, 
Sermons  in  stones  and  in  the  running  brooks, 
Wisdom  far  wiser  than  in  printed  books, 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  calm  abode 
In  Nature's  works,  he  worshipped  Nature's  God, 
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CARTHAGE    AND    ITS    QUEEN. 

BY  THOMAS   KAY. 

There  stood  a  city  on  the  sea 
Manned  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
Named  Carthage,  fronting  far  to  south 
Italia's  coast  and  Tiber's  mouth, 
Rich  in  all  wealth,  all  means  of  rule. 
And  hardened  in  war's  sternest  school. 
Men  say  the  place  was  Juno's  pride 
More  than  all  lands  on  earth  beside. 

,  Conington's  Translation. 


HERE    is    a    strange    fascination    to  an 
Englishman  in  the  consideration  of  the 
life  of  a  people  who   3,000  years  ago 
were  the  foremost  maritime  people  in 
the  world,  and  who  were  also  the  greatest 
artificers,  traders,  and  colonisers  of  that 
epoch.      Their  arts  were   the   arts   of 
peace,  their  sciences  simple  records  of 
minute  observation,  and  their  commerce  was  conducted 
with  honesty    and    confidence    amongst    the    European, 
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Asian,  and  African  tribes.  They  were  not  warriors. 
The  Phoenician  merchants,  sailing  in  the  summer 
time  over  the  "  cloud-shadowed  sea,"  are  pictured  to 
us  as  exposing  their  goods  for  barter  at  some  distance 
from  their  boats  and  retiring  whilst  the  natives 
came  to  examine  them.  This  form  of  barter  shows  a 
confidence  in  the  morality  of  ancient  peoples  such  as  puts 
to  shame  the  boasted  civilisation  of  our  time.  The  natives 
were  accustomed  to  leave  gold  dust,  ivory,  food,  or  other 
commodities  beside  the  Phoenician  wares,  as  an  equivalent, 
and  retire  therefrom  until  the  traders  had  inspected  their 
offer.  If  it  was  not  enough,  the  traders  retired  again,  and 
more  was  added  to  or  not  as  the  case  might  be,  the  whole 
being  left  intact  until  the  bargain  was  completed,  when 
each  took  his  own  and  went  his  way. 

The  Sidonians,  inhabiting  a  small  port  on  the  coast  line 
of  Canaan,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  the  first  to  develop 
this  form  of  commerce  with  distant  nations;  and  after- 
wards Tyre,  a  small  city  seated  on  two  small  islands  a 
little  southwards,  shut  in  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
and  unable  to  furnish  itself  with  food  other  than  by 
commerce,  took  up  and  extended  this  great  business  of 
barter  and  colonisation.  Hiram,  the  King  of  Tyre,  made 
friends  everywhere.  When  David  took  the  Jebusite 
stronghold  and  seated  himself  on  Mount  Sion,  Hiram  sent 
to  him  presents  of  cedar  wood,  and  lent  him  artificers  to 
build  and  decorate  his  palace.  When  Solomon  ascended 
the  throne  and  desired  to  build  the  great  temple  con- 
templated by  his  father,  Hiram  provided  for  him  a 
master- workman  whose  mother  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  but 
whose  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  and  he  was  "  skilful  to 
work  in  gold  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone  and 
in  timber,  in  purple  and  blue,  in  fine  linen  and  in 
crimson ;  also  to  grave  any  manner  of  graving,  and  to  find 
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out  every  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him."*  History 
has  asserted  that  the  work  this  man  did  was  wonderful  and 
marvellous  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  fact  that 
marriages  between  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  were  not 
uncommon. 

A  century  afterwards,  about  the  time  of  Ahab,  who 
married  Jezebel  the  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  King  of 
Sidon  (another  case  of  intermarriage),  and  of  Jehu, 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  slew  Jehoram,  King  of 
Israel,  and  Ahaziah  the  King  of  Judah ;  who  caused 
Jezebel  to  be  cast  down  from  her  chamber  window  to  be 
trampled  as  the  vilest  of  creatures  beneath  the  hoofs  of  his 
horses,  and  her  body  to  be  left  to  the  dogs,  the  scavengers 
of  the  city ;  who  caused  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  to  be 
slain,  and  having  enticed  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal  into 
their  temple  until  it  was  full  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
had  them  all  murdered  there.  It  was  about  the  time 
when .  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Samaria  that 
Athaliah,  the  Queen  mother  of  Ahaziah,  King  of  Judah, 
arose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal  in  order  to  reign  in 
his  stead,  and  while  the  courts  of  Zion  were  thus  being 
drenched  with  blood,  the  coasts  of  Canaan  were  being 
defiled  by  a  tragedy  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
Carthage. 

It  is  because  there  are  no  authentic  chronicles  of  Tyre 
that  one  has  to  refer  to  these  Jewish  ones  in  order  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  social  conditions  which  governed 
the  rulers  of  Canaan  twenty-five  centuries  ago— when  the 
chosen  people  went  after  strange  gods,  and  "Jeroboam 
caused  Israel  to  sin." 

As  'tis  said,  about  a  century  after  King  Solomon's  time, 
when  Hiram  had  passed  to  his  fathers,  one  Pygmalion 
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reigned  in  Tyre,  and  he  had  a  married  sister  named  Elissa. 
As  I  purpose  to  pourtray  her  character  by  induction  from 
what  has  been  her  history  rather  than  from  what  has  been 
stated  of  herself,  I  will  ask  you  to  believe  her  to  have 
been  beautiful  in  person,  high-souled  in  thought,  dignified 
in  demeanour,  and  just  beyond  measure,  for  she  became 
the  founder  of  Carthage  and  the  Queen  Dido  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Her  brother,  the  King  of  Tyre,  killed  or  caused  to  be 
killed,  her  husband,  whom  some  name  Sycheus,  others 
Acerbas.  This  is  all  we  know  as  a  fact.  Virgil  makes. 
Venus,  speaking  to  her  son  ^Eneas,  say  : — 

Sychseus  was  her  husband  once, 
The  wealthiest  of  Phoenicia's  sons  : 
She  loved  him  ;  nor  her  sire  denied, 
But  made  her  his,  a  virgin  bride. 
But  soon  there  filled  the  ruler's  place 
Her  brother,  worst  of  human  race, 
Pygmalion  :  'twixt  the  kinsmen  came 
Fierce  hatred,  like  a  withering  flame. 
With  avarice  blind,  by  stealthy  blow 
The  monster  laid  Sychseus  low, 
E'en  at  the  altar,  recking  naught 
What  passion  in  his  sister  wrought  : 
Long  time  he  hid  the  foul  offence, 
And,  feigning  many  a  base  pretence, 
Beguiled  her  love-sick  innocence. 
But  as  she  slept,  before  her  eyes 
She  saw  in  pallid  ghastly  guise 
Her  lord's  unburied  semblance  rise  ; 
The  murderous  altar  he  revealed, 
The  death- wound,  gaping  and  unhealed, 
And  all  the  crime  the  house  concealed  : 
Then  bids  her  fly  without  delay, 
And  shows,  to  aid  her  on  her  way, 
His  buried  treasures,  stores  untold 
Of  silver  and  of  massy  gold. 
She  heard,  and  quickened  by  affright, 
Provides  her  friends  and  means  of  flight. 
Each  malcontent  her  summons  hears, 
Who  hates  the  tyrant,  or  who  fears  ; 
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The  ships  that  in  the  haven  rod* 
They  seize,  and  with  the  treasure*  load  : 
Pygmalion's  stores  o'er  ocean  speed, 
And  woman's  daring  wrought  the  deed. 
The  spot  they  reached  where  now  your  eye* 
See  Carthage  towers  in  beauty  rise. 

Sycheus  is  stated  to  have  been  a  High  Priest,  and  to  have 
occupied  a  position  next  in  honour  to  the  King,  so  that  he 
would  in  all  probability  be  Prime  Minister.  Like  the 
H  igh  Priests  of  all  ages,  he  had  the  reputation  of  possessing 
great  wealth. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  his  name  should  be  distinctly 
Israelitish,  Sycheus  being  the  same  as  Zacheus. 

In  the  same  way  his  wife  Elissa  or  Eliza,  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  Elisha  and  Elijah,  which,  in  tho  Hebraic 
form,  mean  the  servants  of  the  God  of  their  salvation. 

The  proper  names  of  individuals  seem  to  express  a  very 
strong  emphasis  of  race  at  this  period ;  for  instance  Jehu, 
Jehoiada,  and  Jehoshaphat,  etc.,  imply  that  they  are  the 
servants  of  Jehovah,  the  Jewish  God ;  and  Ethbaal, 
Jezebel,  Hasdrubal,  Hannibal,  etc ,  signify  their  devotion 
to  Baal,  the  Phoenician  god. 

It  may  be  very  rash,  but  I  shall  on  these  grounds  boldly 
assume  that  Eliza's  mother  was  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
The  King  of  Egypt  gave  Solomon  a  cl;nulir.  r  to  wife,  and 
it  may  have  been  that  Solomon  himself  gave  his  daughters 
from  these  Gentile  wives,  and  history  says  he  had  plenty  of 
them,  as  peace  offerings  to  the  Kings  uiul  Princes  of  Tyre 
aii<l  Sidon.  If  this  was  so,  Elissa,  Eliza,  or  Queen  Dido,  as 
she  was  afterwards  called,  was  of  the  royal  house  of  David. 
Her  husband,  Acerbas  or  Zycheus,  if  not  a  born  Jew,  may 
have  become  one,*  as  you  may  rc;i  1  in  Ksther  during  the 
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prime  ministership  of  Mordecai  under  Ahasuerus  in 
Shushan. 

The  one  thing  certain  is  that  Zycheus  was  murdered, 
and  the  inference  is  that  it  was  done  secretly,  and  the 
horror  of  it  revealed  to  his  wife  in  a  dream.  This  is  the 
poet's  suggestion.  Whether  it  really  was  occasioned  by  a 
desire  for  his  wealth  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  very 
unlikely  that  the  King  of  the  richest  commercial  city  in 
the  world  at  that  time  should  be  in  need  of  it.  Pygmalion 
may  have  been  incited  to  it  by  rivalry,  power,  plots, 
religion,  or  revenge,  or  he  may  have  simply  signed  a  death- 
warrant  decreed  by  the  State.  Zycheus  may  have  refused 
to  sacrifice  his  first-born  to  Baal,  or  he  may  have  been  a 
Hebrew  prince,  and  was  killed  in  revenge  of  the  massacres 
by  Jehu  of  Phoenician  subjects,  the  Queen  Jezebel,  and 
the  worshippers  of  Baal  at  Jezreel. 

You  must  take  this  suggestion  for  what  it  is  worth.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  from  the  fact  that  intermarriages 
between  Jews  and  Phoenicians,  as  has  been  previously 
indicated,  were  not  uncommon,  and  if  Zycheus  was  slain 
in  requital  of  the  murders  by  Jehu,  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  indeed  why  Eliza  should  secretly  depart,  and  indeed 
be  helped  to  do  so,  lest  the  people  when  they  heard  of  the 
death  of  Jezebel  should  have  slain  her  also.  Each  event, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  synchronises  well  with  the  other. 
I  make  this  suggestion  believing  that  there  is  a  substratum 
of  likelihood  in  it.  Virgil  never  believed  there  was  any- 
thing of  the  sort  in  his  own  story.  It  is  a  curious  thought, 
if  it  should  be  true,  that  the  murder  of  Jezebel  led  to 
the  founding  of  Carthage,  and  that  the  key  to  the  mystery 
should  be  found,  as  many  others  have  been,  in  the  Jewish 
chronicles  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Queen  Dido  had  a  numerous  following  of  servitors ;  and 
undoubtedly  possessed  great  fortitude,  a  noble  disposition, 
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and  a  dignified  and  exalted  nature  such  as  we  usually 
associate  with  those  who  are  descended  from  a  royal  line. 

Tn  that  age,  when  womanhood  was  a  chattel,  and  women 
in  Phoenicia  were  mere  devotees  to  a  low  religious  cult,  or 
were  used  as  mere  slaves,  or  given  away  as  concubines ; 
it  was  a  remarkable  resolution  for  a  woman  to  make,  to 
expatriate  herself  from  the  land  of  her  kindred,  and  to 
depart  or  escape,  it  may  be  secretly,  with  her  maids  and 
followers,  to  a  distant  land,  to  find  peace,  independence, 
and  retirement  from  her  evil  environment.  She  did  so, 
and  landed  with  her  friends  at  Utica,  probably  used  at  that 
time  as  a  trading  depot  by  the  merchants  of  Tyre.  A  few 
miles  to  the  south  along  the  coast,  a  point  of  land  stretches 
into  the  sea  between  it  and  a  large  lake  or  gulf,  which  is 
still  called  Cape  Carthage.  Here  she  bargained  for  a 
piece  of  land,  for  which  she  contracted  to  pay  a  gr 
rent  to  the  natives.  The  story  of  cutting  a  hide  into 
strips  to  cheat  the  natives  in  the  measurement  is  not  to  be 
accepted.  If  the  measurement  were  taken  in  this  way,  it 
was  doubtless  done  subject  to  their  comprehension  of  it. 

There  have  been  many  colonising  voyages  recorded  in 
I  nit  this  is  unique  in  being  the  adventure  of  a 
woman.  Her  sex  may  have  had  a  potent  influence  with 
the  tribes,  who,  although  called  barbarians,  may  not 
necessarily  have  been  barbarous.  A  man  perhaps  would 
have  been  distrusted,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so,  for  she  secured  their  confidence  and  goodwill. 

The  subject  of  Queen  Dido  and  Carthage  has  been  a 
favourite  one  with  poets  and  painters.  Our  English  painter, 
Turner,  presented  two  of  his  own  pictures  to  the  nati- 
condition  that  they  should  be  hung  between  two  of  Claude's, 
who  lived  about  two  centuries  before  him.  Turner  was 
ambitious  of  vieing  with  the  master  who  had  deeply  im- 
pressed him  with  his  classical  thought  .uM  richness  of 
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artistic  treatment.  They  are  now  hung,  as  he  wished  them 
to  be,  in  the  National  Gallery.  Turner's  principal  picture 
is  "  The  Building  of  Carthage,  or  Founding  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Empire,"  which  is  placed  alongside  of  Claude's 
"  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  "  (or  "  Dido,"  as  is 
more  likely).  Turner's  picture  is  a  direct  crib  from  that  of 
Claude.  It  has  the  same  scheme  of  colour,  with  perhaps  a 
greater  breadth  of  treatment.  There  is  a  pseudo-monu- 
ment to  Zycheus,  taken  from  a  Greek  architectural  pattern, 
with  the  Queen  in  company  with  her  maids  gazing  upon 
the  growing  palaces.  An  impression  gained  from  careful 
observation  is,  that  Turner's  "  Carthage  "  will  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  whilst  Claude's  "  Queen "  will  remain 
a  thing  of  beauty  for  many  generations  more  than  his. 
This  may  be  ascribed,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  true,  to  the 
unstable  colours  he  used  as  compared  with  the  pigments  of 
the  older  painters.  He  has  another  picture  of  ^Eneas  and 
Dido  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm.  Virgil  in  his  JEneid 
sends  his  hero  after  the  fall  of  Troy  to  Carthage,  there  to 
recount  his  woes  and  fill  the  heart  of  its  Queen  with  that 
pity  which  is  akin  to  love,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  Trojans  and  the  Tyrians  were  of  the  Semitic 
origin.  He  introduces  Venus  as  the  mother  of  ^Eneas, 
plotting  for  her  son  to  obtain  the  Queen's  love,  and  Juno 
furthers  her  design,  to  the  displeasure  of  Jove,  who 
commands  ^Eneas  to  depart  and  fulfil  his  mission  of 
founding  a  city  in  Italy.  Virgil  then  describes  the 
forsaken  Dido  as  building  a  great  pyre  of  wood  and 
performing  self-immolation  with  a  sword  ^Eneas  had 
left. 

This  is  pure  romance,  not  founded  on  historical  fact.  It 
gives  opportunity,  however,  for  him  to  make  the  forsaken 
Queen  say,  as  with  prophetic  ire,  of  the  Punic  wars  which 
were  to  come,  in  her  passion  and  despair, — 
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And,  Tyri  tn?,  you,  through  time  to  come, 

His  seed  with  deathless  hatred  chase  : 
Be  that  your  gift  to  Dido's  torab : 

No  love,  no  league  'twixt  race  and  race. 
RIM  from  my  ashes,  scourge  of  crime, 

Born  to  pursue  the  Dardan  horde 
To-day,  to-morrow,  through  all  time, 

Oft  as  our  hands  can  wield  the  sword  : 
Fight  shore  with  shore,  fight  sea  with  tea, 
Fight  all  that  are  or  e'er  shall  be. 

The  poet  of  ancient  days  and  the  painters  of  the  present 
with  great  licence  have  pictured  Carthage  as  rising  at  her 
Queen's  command  into  a  walled  city  with  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces,  and  a  double  harbour  excavated  out 
of  the  land  within  the  city.  These,  however,  as  a  fact,  only 
grew  with  the  trade  and  acquired  wealth  of  the  city,  and 
it  took  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  it  assumed  its 
full  glory  to  become  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Dido  was  far  from  this  estate. 
Her  hand  was  solicited  in  marriage  by  one  of  the  indigenous 
kings,  backed  by  such  force  as  would  make  it  into  a  com- 
mand. The  elders  argued  with  her  upon  the  necessity  of 
conferring  herself  on  him  for  the  common  weal,  as  in  all 
',-s  one  must  sacrifice  inclination  for  the  advantage  of 
the  community ;  then,  seeing  no  hope  for  herself  or  them, 
she  built  her  own  funeral  pyre,  and  died  consecrated  to  her 
murdered  husband,  voluntarily  resigning  her  life  to  fire, 
that  her  spirit  in  purity  and  loyalty  might  embrace  him 
in  the  world  beyond  the  light. 

In  those  days  when  Andromache,  the  fair  Helen,  and 
other  women  were  handed  about  by  their  husbands  to 
i  men,  and  it  was  accepted  as  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  woman  should  be  subject  to  man,  we  find  in 
Eliza,  the  Queen  Dido  of  history,  a  spirit  of  bravery,  * 
womanly  resignation  to  the  evils  of  misfortune  by  the  en- 
durance of  those  which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  a  self- 
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sacrifice  in  all  things  to  her  fellows  except  that  of  her 
honour,  which  she  had  dedicated  to  her  murdered  hus- 
band, and  which  was  consecrated  to  him  in  her  death. 
When  she  gave  her  natural  body  to  the  fire  she  gave  it  for 
her  people,  and  thus  appeased  the  suitor  and  possible 
enemy,  creating  for  herself  an  undying  crown  of  glory  by 
her  faithfulness  to  her  troth  even  unto  death. 

It  is  a  question  for  debate  how  far  Publius  Virgilius 
Maro  had  the  right  to  besmirch  the  reputation  of  a  dead 
lady,  by  making  her  the  leman  of  a  fabulous  adventurer, 
when  her  whole  life  and  her  bitter  death  were  examples  of 
virtue,  constancy,  and  nobility.  He  might  have  made  her 
an  instance  of  the  highest  moral  rectitude,  if  the  subject 
had  been  treated  as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  such 
treatment  would  have  conferred  honour  upon  him  instead 
of  degradation.  Poetry,  above  all  things,  should  elevate  the 
mind  of  "him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes,"  but  to  make 
it  subservient  to  his  Maecenas,  and  the  Emperor  of  Rome, 
by  soiling  the  robe  of  her  purity  in  order  to  aggrandise  a 
fabulous  ancestor,  and  through  him,  them,  is  a  moral 
debasement  one  cannot  respect.  I  will  quote  Virgil's  own 
words,  as  translated  by  Conington,  upon  "fame,"  to  show 
that  he  himself  was  not  ignorant  of  its  blighting  effect,  he 
says — 

How  oft  so  e'er  the  truth  it  tell, 
Fame  loves  a  falsehood  all  too  well. 
So  now  from  town  to  town  it  flew, 
With  rumours  mixed  of  false  and  true  ; 
Tells  of  JSneas  come  to  land, 
Whom  Dido  graces  with  her  hand  : 
Now,  lost  to  shame,  the  enamoured  pair 
The  winter  in  soft  dalliance  wear, 
Nor  turn  their  passion-blinded  eyes 
On  kingdoms  rising  or  to  rise. 

So  much  for  the  hireling  pen  of  a  Roman  poet  and  the 
great  Queen  of  whom  he  wrote. 
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For  three  centuries  the  Carthaginians  had  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  commerce,  and  pursued  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity,  accumulating  enormous  wealth 
and  building  a  magnificent  »  As  Tyre  waned, 

Carthage  waxed  great.  She  became  the  emporium 
between  north  and  south,  east  and  west;  her  caravans 
crossed  the  desert  for  gold  and  spices,  and  her  fleets 
traded  to  the  Baltic  for  amber,  Britain  for  tin,  and 
Spain  for  silver  and  other  metals.  Up  to  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  the  Carthaginians  were  "  a  peace-at- 
any-price  "  nation.  Then  we  read  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  two  Hasdrubals,  the  ground  rent  due  to  the  Indigenes 
was  extinguished,  their  princes  slaughtered,  and  the 
natives  reduced  to  serfdom.  They  hired  warriors  from 
any  country,  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Barbary  coast, 
trained  elephants  for  war,  nnd  in  attempting  to  check  the 
Greek  colonising  advance  in  Sicily  they  suffered  their  first 
damaging  rebuff  at  Himera,  which  led  to  a  revival  of  that 
Greco-Semitic  hate  which  had  previously  been  experienced 
at  Troy  and  was  now  to  fill  the  rivers  of  Trinacria  with 
blood. 

Stirring  times  were  those  when  Agathocles  burnt  his 
ships  and  hurled  himself  in  vain  against  triple-walled 
Carthage.  The  revolt  of  the  mercenaries  is  well  told  by 
Flaubert  in  his  story  of  "Salammbo,"  and  although  it 
has  been  said  that  he  seems  to  have  allowed  his  imagi- 
nation to  have  run  away  with  his  discretion,  there  is 
no  reason  to  impugn  the  general  accuracy  <>f  his 
romance.  The  first  Punic  War,  the  second,  and  tho 
third,  with  Cato's  persistent  cry  of  "  Delonda  eat 
hago,"  wiped  away  the  city,  and  nothing  remains 
of  it  now  but  a  tale  that  is  told,  except  the  name  which 
still  crowns  the  hill. 
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Let  me  give  you  a  scene  of  those  times  to  show 

HOW   CARTHAGE   PAID   ITS   MERCENARIES. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  Greek  trading  boat,  perhaps  from  Sybaris,  pro- 
ceeding northward  on  a  voyage  to  one  of  the  islands  of 
the  Lipari,  for  a  cargo  of  sulphur,  saw  several  pennons 
streaming  in  the  breeze  on  one  of  the  desert  islets  which 
surround  Stromboli,  the  active  volcano  of  that  region. 
The  black  and  verdureless  plain  just  lifted  above  the 
waves  of  the  mournful  ocean  showed  no  signs  of  living 
beings,  but  an  offensive  odour  of  putrefaction  tainted  the 
gale.  Believing  this  to  be  only  a  sulphurous  emanation 
common  to  such  a  place  they  changed  their  course  and 
ran  on  shore. 

The  movement  of  the  boat,  as  it  touched  the  strand, 
brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  still  sea  a  leopard's  skin, 
which,  unfolded  by  the  flow,  disclosed  the  swollen  features 
of  a  huge  Ethiopian. 

The  beach  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  most  of  them 
with  faces  buried  in  the  black  sand,  and  arms  stretched 
above  as  if  to  shield  their  heads  from  the  burning  sun  ; 
others  lay  with  their  heads  and  arms  in  the  water,  their 
extremities  only  on  dry  land — soft  putrescence  and  shrivel- 
ling decay  were  at  work  on  the  same  body. 

As  they  advanced  inland  carrion  birds  with  a  sullen 
croak  rose  heavily  on  the  wing  and  alighted  again  a  short 
distance  away. 

Sightless  and  disfigured  corpses,  with  swollen  bodies  and 
tightly  stretched  parchment- like  skins,  covered  the  ground. 

They  were  Greeks,  Iberians,  and  Numidians,  with 
Carthaginian  military  badges. 

Like  the  volcano  which  ejects  a  lava  current  to  eat  up 
the  green  and  living  olive  branch,  or  to  swallow  up  and 
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bury  ancient  cities,  so  the  youthful  and  aged  warriors  lay 
dead  beneath  the  rays  of  a  pitiless  sun  god,  in  the  regions 
<>t  Neptune. 

Baal  and  Melkarth  never  had  such  a  holocaust  of  victims 
in  their  honour,  before  or  since.  Six  thousand  warriors 
lay  dead  on  that  solitary  island  in  the  ^Eolian  seas.  Baal, 
the  sun  by  day,  and  Vulcan,  the  flames  of  whose  mighty 
furnace  illumined  the  night,  the  gods  of  ancient  Phoenicia 
and  of  Greece,  hugged  themselves  with  delight.  It  was  the 
first  spinning  of  a  web  of  fate.  They  threw  the  shuttle 
across  the  ghastly  intertwinings  of  pale  death,  the  strands 
of  which  when  unravelled  show  how  the  six  thousand  grew 
into  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  how  Carthage  was  swept 
away  to  become  as  naught ;  how  her  "  gorgeous  palaces 
and  cloud  capped  towers"  became  like  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision,  leaving  "not  a  wrack  behind." 

Wealth,  pride,  and  arrogance  were  the  engines  set  by 
the  avengers  to  level  mankind,  as  a  green  swarth  before 
the  scythe  of  justice. 

Diodorus,  the  Greek  Sicilian  historian,  tells  us  that  these 
men  were  landed  as  if  on  duty,  and  deserted  by  their 
officers,  for  daring  to  demand  overdue  pay  with  threats ; 
and  that  for  long  afterwards  the  name  of  that  island  was 
Osteodes,  the  place  of  bones. 

From  such  instances  as  this  one  can  imagine  the  state  of 
degradation  at  which  the  Phoenician  form  of  Semitic 
religion  had  arrived.  A  sentence  of  such  appalling  magni- 
tude could  only  have  been  passed  by  the  Suffetes,  the 
heads  of  the  state  and  of  the  church,  and  it  would  seem 
that  its  execution  on  an  island  where  the  god  of  fire  had  his 
traditional  abode*  could  only  be  intended  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  great  god  Moloch. 

•  Yulcano  U  one  of  th«  Upari  UUnd*     Vulcan  w*  tuppoMd  to  rwfcto 
worker  rf  tirui 
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For  what  were  honour  and  justice,  so  long  as  they  were 
righteous  before  their  gods;  truly  it  were  easier  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  such  a 
nation  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  easy  for 
them  to  buy  soldiers,  but  not  with  them  that  true  valour 
which  is  principally  begotten  of  right,  patriotism,  and 
hatred  of  injustice. 

I  commenced  this  paper  by  alluding  to  the  interest  an 
Englishman  ought  to  attach  to  the  study  of  a  people  so 
like  themselves,  who  amassed  great  wealth  by  commerce, 
and  this  wealth  was  in  comparatively  few  hands.  "  The 
bold  peasantry,  a  country's  pride,"  was  almost  entirely 
absent  from  their  midst  as  it  is  becoming  from  ours.  It  is 
passing  away  to  a  new  Continent. 

Patriotism,  that  ardent  love  of  a  fatherland  which 
directs  a  man  to  "  do  and  die,"  could  never  be  said  to  have 
had  much  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  gilded  youth  who 
formed  the  "  Sacred  Legion  "  of  Carthage.  Their  armour 
was  inlaid  with  precious  metals  of  the  costliest  and  most 
artistic  quality.  They  were  exclusive  in  the  election  of 
comrades,  and  they  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury, 
dining  on  golden  plate  and  carrying  into  camp  all 
the  luxuries  of  city  life.  Nothing  could  be  expected 
from  them.  They  lived  to  justify  it,  and  died  to  be 
forgotten. 

The  state  had  a  curious  arrangement  of  what  may  be 
called  Nihilism  and  Ostracism.  If  a  man  failed  in  what 
the  people  believed  to  be  his  duty  to  them,  he  was  put  to 
death  and  his  family  exiled.  Failure  in  any  object  of  a 
state  character  was  not  allowed  to  exist.  Hence  the  only 
chance  for  a  General,  liable  to  defeat,  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  army  and  become  a  tyrant.  Fear  of  popular 
vengeance  made  leaders  jealous  of  each  other,  and  thus 
thwarted  success  in  battle. 
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The  Carthaginians  seldom  trusted  a  single  leader.  They 
had  usually  two  sutfetes  or  kings ;  one  to  prevent  the  other 
from  obtaining  supreme  control.  In  the  same  way  they 
had  usually  two  generals  of  the  army,  one  to  prevent 
defection  of  the  other,  and  each  he  answerable  to  the  State. 
The  great  Hannibal,  who  crossed  the  Alps  and  maintained 
himself  and  his  army,  fighting  in  Italy,  for  thirteen  years, 
only  did  so  by  escaping  from  the  dictation  of  Carthaginian 
electivity.  His  prolonged  war  with  Italy  was  not  fought 
with  Carthaginian  troops,  but  by  Iberians,  Gauls,  and 
Numidians. 

The  concluding  scene  of  Carthaginian  history  occurred 
146  B.C.,  when  Scipio  Africanus  with  his  troops,  after  a 
long  siege,  entered  the  city  and  took  the  Cothon,  or  inner 
harbour,  with  the  warships.  He  afterwards  for  six  days 
and  nights  maintained  a  horrible  struggle  against  lighters 
and  non-fighters,  who  contested  each  street,  and  ejected 
missiles  from  their  many-storeyed  houses  until  he  caused 
the  dwellings  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  he  literally  burnt  out 
the  heart  of  and  the  hearts  in  the  city.  When  suppliants 
came  to  beg  the  lives  of  the  survivors,  he  granted  the 
request,  excepting  the  deserters,  who  were  assembled  in 
the  temple  on  the  Byrsa  citadel. 

The  Carthaginian  General,  Hasdrubal,  escaped  from 
them  to  Scipio,  and  begged  for  his  life,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  He,  however  was  led  before  the  high  temple  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  to  show  the  sheltering  troops  his  defection 
and  their  hopelessness.  Cursing  him  as  a  coward  who  had 
deserted  them,  the  deserters  set  fire  to  their  shelter ;  and 
the  tale  is  told  that  Hasdrubal's  wife,  dressed  in  all  the 
;  i dour  she  could  command,  with  her  two  children, 
stood  upon  the  roof,  and,  turning  first  to  Scipio,  said :  "  On 
Mice,  man  of  Rome,  I  call  no  vengeance  from  Heaven. 
Thou  but  dost  use  the  right  given.  But  as  for  this 
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Hasdrubal,  this  traitor  to  his  country  and  his  gods,  I  pray 
that  thou,  as  the  instrument  of  Heaven,  may  punish  him." 
Then  she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Villain, 
traitor,  and  coward  !  I  and  my  children  will  find  a  tomb 
in  the  flames :  but  thou,  the  mighty  general  of  Carthage, 
shalt  adorn  a  Roman  triumph."  She  then  slew  her  children, 
cast  their  bodies  in  the  flames,  and  followed  them  herself.* 
Thus  the  first  and  last  mistresses  of  Carthage  were  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  in  all  probability  on  the  same  spot.  The 
fire  gods  of  the  Phoenicians  were  insatiate,  but  they  are  now 
happily  satisfied,  and  their  lust  has  been  extinguished  with 
the  last  fires  of  the  Suttee,  abolished  in  India  during  the 
present  generation. 

It  may  be  obvious  from  this  paper  that  Carthage  fell  by 
reason  of  the  absence  of  patriotism  from  its  people,  and 
honour  amidst  its  rulers.  Distrust  and  envy,  the  canker 
of  wealth,  like  a  fell  disease,  corrupted  the  vitality  of 
their  estate,  and  Carthage  became  blotted  out  from  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Carthage  has  been  wrecked  so  often  between  contending 
forces  that  it  is  said  in  order  to  find  its  streets  one  must 
excavate  some  thirty  feet  underground.  The  Greeks, 
Romans,  Vandals  and  Saracens  have  by  turns  made 
of  it  a  prize,  and  now  it  is  left  to  be  a  signal-sttation 
for  the  French,  and  a  night-light  for  its  navy,  a  sana- 
torium for  the  elect  of  Tunis,  and  a  warning  to  modern 
statesmen. 

One  asks  himself,  "  What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  ? "  A 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind  ?  a  city  cast  down  by  heaven  ? 
Yes  !  here  it  was,  planted  between  the  green  sea  and  the 
placid  lake.  It  grew  and  spread  its  branches  over  all 
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nations,  so  that  every  people  rested  therein.  In  it  were 
bought  and  sold  all  things  beautiful  and  desirable  to  the 
eye  and  the  heart.  It  supplicated  the  Giver  of  life  and 
light  and  heat  for  a  continuance  of  His  favours,  and  this 
city  grew  in  wealth  and  beauty  and  power ;  it  grew  as 
ne'er  a  city  e'er  before  had  grown,  and  ships  from  every 
sea,  caravans  from  every  clime,  sheltered  under  it ;  it  grew 
proud,  arrogant,  and  quarrelsome,  and  became  a  deadly 
Upas/  whereunder  were  sacrificed  the  offspring  of  their 
loins  and  the  firstlings  of  their  flocks.  Its  priests  cut 
themselves  with  knives  and  burnt  holocausts  for  pro- 
pitiation of  Baal,  Melkarth,  and  Astarte. 

The  God  of  natural  law,  whom  it  thus  ignorantly 
worshipped,  suspended  not  His  judgment,  but  gave  retri- 
bution for  this  violation  of  His  statutes.  Fire  and  sword 
were  let  loose  upon  it.  It  was  burnt  down,  and  rooted  out, 
so  that  the  place  knows  it  no  more;  and  an  ign< 
stranger  walking  along  its  shore  might  ask,  "  What  is  this 
dreary  waste  ? "  and  one  might  answer,  pointing  to  the 
headland  overlooking  the  sea,  "This  is  the  Cape  of 
Carthage." 

Memory  might  remind  him  of  a  picture  he  had  seen,  or 
a  poem  he  had  read,  or  something  he  had  heard  of  a 
beautiful  Queen,  who  was  persecuted  of  the  gods,  and 

i  ted  by  her  betrayer,  a  sort  of  Faust  and  Margn 
utV.iir.  which  he  could  not  clearly  understand  or  remember. 

is  so  long  ago.  Should  such  an  one  read  these  1 
the  writer's  hope  is  that  he  will  think  more  kindly  of  tho 
great  lady  who  founded  in  chastity  and  honour  this  once 
noble  city,  and  with  the  devotion  of  her  life  secured  its 
existence.  It  lasted  for  seven  hundred  years.  The  first 
half  of  these  were  passed  in  continuous  peace,  and  the 
second  in  ruthless  war,  the  dogs  of  which,  like  those  of 
Actteon,  turned  upon  and  rent  it 
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As  was  written  of  the  fall  of  Tyre,  so  it  may  be  said  of 
Carthage : — 

They  shall  make  a  spoil  of  thy  riches,  and  make  a  prey  of  thy  merchandise  : 
and  they  shall  break  down  thy  walls,  and  destroy  thy  pleasaut  houses  :  and 
they  shall  lay  thy  stones  and  thy  timber  and  thy  dust  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
And  I  will  cause  the  noise  of  thy  songs  to  cease  ;  and  the  sound  of  thy  harps 
shall  be  no  more  heard.  And  I  will  make  thee  a  bare  rock  :  thou  shalt  be  a 
place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  :  for  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it. — Ezekiel  xxvi.,  12. 


TRUTH    IN     CRITICISM. 

IV    .1      H.    OLDHAM.   B.A. 

[Certain  it  is,  that  words,  as  a  Tartar'*  bow,  do  shoot  back  vpm  the  under- 
standing of  the  wisest,  and  mightily  intangle  and  pervert  the  judgment,  to  at  it 
is  almost  necessary  in  all  controversies  and  disputations,  to  imitate  the  wisdom 
of  the  mathematicians,  in  setting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions  of 
our  very  words  and  terms,  that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and  understand 
them,  and  whether  they  concur  with  us  or  no." — FRANCIS  BACON,  "  Advancement 
of  Learning,"  Book  II.  J 

IN  a  volume  of  essays  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  very 
much  less  read  nowadays  than  they  deserve  to  be, 
there  occurs  the  following  precept :  "  Read  not  to  con- 
tradict and  confute ;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted  ; 
nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 
These  wise  words  of  the  Wizard  of  Verulam  are  a  beacon 
of  warning  to  all  essayists  and  indeed  to  writers  in  general 
as  well  as  to  the  class  of  students  and  readers  to  whom 
they  were  particularly  addressed.  But  especially  are  they 
valuable  as  a  condensed  rule  of  conduct  for  those  who 
undertake  to  discharge  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of 
critic. 

For  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  tasks  any 
man  can  undertake,   this  task  of  holding  the  balance 
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between  rigbt  and  wrong  upon  topics  of  an  inexact  and 
contentious  character,  whether  in  law  or  letters,  art  or 
science,  religion  or  politics,  and  in  fact  in  anything  relating 
to  life,  whether  historical  or  contemporaneous.  You  see, 
in  mathematics,  in  experimental  science,  in  practical 
politics,  and  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  become  facts  of  an  exact  and  per- 
manent character,  it  is  more  or  less  easy,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and 
proportionately  to  those  difficulties,  to  prove  the  truth 
or  otherwise  of  the  solution  of  a  problem,  of  the  result 
of  an  experiment,  of  the  effect  of  some  particular 
piece  of  legislation,  or  of  such  questions  as  that  of  the 
average  rate  of  wages.  In  such  cases  you  have  only  to 
examine  each  step  of  the  solution,  and  test  it  mathe- 
matically, in  order  to  discover  whether  that  solution  is 
correct  or  not ;  or  to  repeat  your  experiment  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  it  will 
practically  always  yield  the  same  result ;  or  to  be  careful 
in  your  methods  of  compiling  and  interpreting  your 
statistics  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  effect  of 
legislation  be  what  you  say  it  is  or  not,  or  whether 
the  average  rate  of  wages  be  a  certain  sum  or  some 
different  amount.  You  have  only,  I  say,  to  see 
that  your  researches  be  carried  out  in  logical  and 
exact  mathematical  sequence,  and  that  they  are  com- 
plete enough,  in  such  subjects,  to  be  absolutely  and 
incontrovertibly  positive  of  the  exact  truth  of  your 
results. 

But  in  judging  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  literary 
or  artistic  or  religious  or  political  dogma,  opinion,  or  idea ; 
in  examining  into  the  correctness  of  any  scientific  gene- 
ralisation, or  of  the  assertion  of  any  historical  fact ;  or  in 
comparing  and  determining  the  merit  or  worthlessness  of 
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any  literary,  scientific,  or  artistic  production ;  the  degree 
of  exactness  at  which  you  can  arrive  is  often  itself  a  ques- 
tion which  is  endlessly  arguable. 

Accordingly  Francis  Bacon's  advice  to  students  and 
readers  in  general — never  to  let  prejudice  or  a  love  of 
opposition  overcome  judgment ;  and  to  be  neither  too 
credulous  nor  too  frivolous  in  their  reading,  or  in  the 
purposes  for  which  they  read ;  but  always  to  maintain  a 
deliberate  and  judicial  openness  of  mind — is  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  him  who  ventures  to  be  a  critic.  In  fact, 
the  whole  essay  "  On  Studies,"  from  which  the  valuable 
precept  with  which  I  begin  is  taken,  is  teeming  with 
fruitful  suggestions,  not  only  for  the  reader,  but  for  the 
critic  also.  In  one  aspect,  indeed,  the  critic  is  but  the 
reader's  deputy,  often  self-appointed  and  frequently 
unqualified,  and  a  rule  which  it  is  necessary  for  the 
readers  to  observe  is  of  double  and  treble  importance  to 
the  critics. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  and  because  in  treating  of 
truth  in  criticism  one  is  of  necessity  and  essentially  a 
critic,  I  shall  endeavour  to  conduct  myself  in  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  this  subject  always  with  this  precept  in  view. 
What  I  have  to  say  shall  be  said,  not  with  the  purpose  of 
raising  contention  by  contradicting  or  confuting  any  of 
your  received  ideas,  nor  to  induce  you  to  accept  any  wild 
and  unproved  statements,  nor  in  the  mere  vanity  of  the 
literary  effort,  but  because  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
advance  certain  ideas  on  the  subject  of  which  I  am  about 
to  treat,  which  are  well  worth  exposition  and  considera- 
tion. 

More  especially  do  I  think  them  worth  considering  in 

times  like  these  we  are  living  in.     For  I  hold  that  deep 

under  the  surface  of  the  current  of  life  vast  changes  are 

quietly  but  steadily  taking  place  in  the  ideas,  and  the 
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ideals  also,  of  people,  which  at  any  moment  may  have  very 
visible  effects  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dislocations  in  the  undercurrents  of  society, 
which  such  changes  certainly  signify  in  the  near  future. 
In  such  times  it  is  necessary,  above  all  things  else,  that 
our  standard  of  criticism  should  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
excellence.  Itself  the  measure  of  truth  in  things,  we 
ought  to  be  very  sure  that  no  falsehood  is  allowed  to  enter 
into  its  methods  of  working  or  the  motives  which  impel  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  do  we  mean  by  criticism  ? 
What  is  criticism  ? 

If  you  turn  to  the  word  in  the  dictionary  you  find  that 
it  is  there  defined  as  "  The  art  of  judging,  especially  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts."  But  criticism  has  a  much 
wider  signification  than  this.  We  know  that  it  is  a  word 
of  Greek  origin,  and  if  we  turn  to  our  Greek  dictionary 
we  find  that  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  K/OU/W,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Latin  verb  cerno,  from  which  we 
obtain  our  English  words  discern,  concern,  certain,  dis- 
cernment, discreet,  secret,  and  secretary,  and  many  other 
words.  From  another  Latin  word  derived  from  the  same 
root — certo,  "  I  strive " — we  also  get  the  English  word 
concert ;  and  from  still  another  Latin  word  from  the  same 
root — the  word  crimen — we  get  all  the  English  words 
crime,  incriminate,  discriminate,  and  so  on. 

By  the  mere  cataloguing  of  these  English  words  from 
the  same  root,  we  obtain  a  very  good  idea  of  the  meanings 
of  the  word  /cpiW  It  means,  in  the  first  place, "  to  separate, 
divide,  put  apart "  (compare  secrete),  and  hence  "  to  pick 
out,  to  choose  "  (compare  discern,  discriminate).  Thus  it 
comes  to  mean  "  to  decide,"  as,  for  instance,  in  a  contest 
or  a  dispute  for  a  prize  (compare  concert,  there  being  a 
certain  conception  of  striving  connoted  by  this  meaning). 
From  this  it  gets  the  meaning  "  to  judge  of,  to  estimate," 
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and  hence,  "  to  expound,  to  explain  "  (to  make  certain, 
in  fact).  Its  last  series  of  meanings  is  "to  question,  to 
examine,  to  accuse,  to  arraign"  (compare  incriminate), 
and  hence  we  get  it  meaning  to  "pass  sentence  upon, 
to  condemn  "  (compare  crime). 

From  this  word,  icpiVw,  we  get  the  Greek  words,  *cptj*o, 
Kpwris  and  K/UTI/S— KplfUL  meaning  "a  judgment,  a  sentence," 
and  also  "  an  accusation  "  (compare  our  words,  crime  and 
criminal),  K/>MTIS  meaning  "  a  separation,  putting  apart,  and 
hence  a  choosing,  a  deciding,  a  judgment,  a  sentence,  a 
trial,  a  dispute,  a  quarrel,"  and  also  "  the  event,  the  issue, 
the  decision ; "  and,  lastly,  the  word  Kpm/s,  meaning, 
originally,  "a  judge,  an  arbiter,"  as  at  Athens,  the  judge  of 
the  poetical  contests,  and  then  meaning  "  an  expounder  " 
or  "  interpreter,"  as  of  dreams,  for  instance. 

From  Kpi-rip  we  get  the  Greek  words,  Kpt-njpiov,  meaning 
"a  standard,  a  test,  a  court  of  judgment,  a  tribunal," 
and  AC/WTIKOS,  an  adjective  meaning  "  able  to  discern  and 
decide,  critical ;  "  and  from  this  word  we  get  our  English 
words  critic,  criticism,  and  critical,  at  once. 

Thus  you  see  by  what  steps  we  have  obtained  our  Eng- 
lish word  criticism  from  the  Greek  verb  */>iYu>,  and  also 
the  meaning  which  has  accompanied  the  derivation. 

According  to  its  derivation,  in  fact,  criticism  signifies 
the  result  of  the  exercise  of  his  faculty  of  discernment  and 
exposition  by  one  able  to  pick  out  the  good  from  the  bad 
in  things,  the  true  from  the  false,  and  able  also  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  true  meaning  of  difficult,  or 
unaccustomed,  or  novel  facts  and  ideaa  Originally,  there- 
fore, criticism  has  a  simple  meaning,  though  this  simple 
meaning,  paradoxical  as  words  often  are,  is  dual,  in  fact. 
For  it  consists  both  of  discernment  and  exposition,  neither 
by  itself,  but  both  conjointly. 

In  modern  times,  however,  we  have  added  yet  another 
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meaning  to  the  word.  It  is,  indeed,  the  confusion  of  these 
two  meanings — of  the  original  meaning  as  obtained  by 
following  the  derivation  of  the  word,  with  the  meaning 
which  has  been,  as  it  were,  read  into  the  word  even  by 
literary  men  themselves — which  causes  all  the  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  about  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  so 
prevalent  amongst  unprofessional  or  lay  readers. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say,  that  readers  can  be  loosely 
divided  into  those  who  read  without  any  definite  object  in 
view  other  than  that  of  passing  a  pleasant  hour  or  two, 
and  those  who  read,  not  with  the  object  of  being  pleased 
only,  but  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  other  people's  ideas.  The  former  class  in- 
cludes, no  doubt,  many  who  are  possibly  quite  qualified  by 
their  intelligence  and  education  to  pass  a  more  or  less  critical 
judgment  upon  what  they  are  reading.  But  it  also  includes 
a  vast  number  of  readers  who  take  up  a  book  without  either 
capacity  or  qualification,  and  often,  indeed,  without  any 
intention,  to  criticise  what  they  read.  It  is  these  latter 
whom  I  designate  unprofessional  or  lay  readers,  though  it 
is  true  that  among  the  other  classes  of  readers  also  there 
are  very  many  whose  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  criticism  is  very  vague  and  undefined. 

After  this  digression,  to  return  to  the  point  at  which  I 
digressed,  I  say  that  there  is  a  second  meaning,  practically 
unconnected  with  the  derived  meaning,  which  has  been 
read  into  the  word  criticism  even  by  literary  men  them- 
selves. I  can  only  define  this  meaning  by  a  circumlocution. 
It  is,  in  a  way,  a  much  more  abstract  conception  than  the 
original  meaning.  It  has  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
word  exposition  in  it,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  a  meaning 
included  in  the  derived  meaning  of  the  word  criticism. 
But  it  is  not  exposition.  According  to  this  intruded 
meaning,  as  we  may  term  it,  criticism  almost  becomes 
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equivalent  to  narrative.  But  it  is  not  narrative.  It  is 
really  a  description  of  the  impression  which  a  critic  carries 
away  from  the  ideas  which  he  has  been  contemplating,  or 
the  work  which  he  has  been  professedly  studying,  or  the 
performance  of  which  he  has  been  a  witness.  It  may  thus 
be  something  totally  distinct  from  a  critical  judgment, 
though  it  may  also  go  with  such  a  judgment.  The  notice 
of  a  book,  such  as  one  sees  any  day  in  the  newspapers,  or 
the  report  of  a  concert  or  entertainment,  is  really  a  criticism 
of  this  amorphous  kind.  They  are  simply  rough  and  ready 
narrations  of  the  reviewer's  or  reporter's  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  taken  after  the  manner  of  an  instantaneous 
photograph. 

Criticism  of  this  kind  may,  however,  occasionally  be 
of  a  much  higher  order  than  mere  notices  of  books,  or 
newspaper  reports  of  concerts  and  entertainments.  The 
expression  of  a  writer's  mere  impression,  without  any 
attempt  at  judicial  criticism,  may  often  be  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  reading.  Some  of  the  best  essays 
are  little  else.  Such,  for  instance,  are  Alexander  Smith's 
essays  in  "  Dream  thorpe,"  and  no  one  can  deny  the  value, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  of  such  work.  But  after  all, 
it  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  criticism,  and  is  apt  to  be 
somewhat  inconclusive,  and  perhaps  also  a  little  enervating. 
There  is  always  a  want  of  body  in  it,  and  consequently  it 
is  never  very  satisfying. 

The  word  criticism,  then,  has  two  meanings:  the  primary 
or  derived  meaning  of  a  judgment  (or  discernment)  and  its 
exposition,  and  the  secondary  or  intruded  meaning  of  the 
expression  of  an  impression  in  the  critic's  mind,  distinct 
altogether  from  a  judgment  of  the  object  he  is  contem- 
plating, but  aroused  in  his  mind  by  his  contemplation  of 
that  object.  According  to  this  intruded  meaning  the  critic 
is,  in  fact,  an  impressionist  rather  than  a  thinker. 
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Having  thus  decided  upon  the  limits  which  we  give  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  criticism,  we  have  next  to  discuss 
its  character — that  is,  its  function,  and  its  form,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  performs  its  function.  We  will  con- 
sider the  form  first. 

Now,  the  first  essential  of  criticism  is  expression.  It  is 
an  expression  of  something  or  other.  Whether  you  take 
its  primary  or  its  secondary  meaning,  it  signifies  the 
expressing  of  something.  It  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
critic's  discernment  of  the  good  and  true  and  beautiful 
in  all  things,  or  of  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
difficult  or  unaccustomed  or  novel  facts  and  ideas.  Or  it 
may  be  simply  the  expression  of  his  impression  of  certain 
ideas,  of  a  certain  work,  of  a  certain  performance.  But  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  it  is  truly  an  expression  of  something. 
It  cannot  remain  an  inarticulate  mental  process  never  dis- 
tinctly formulated  in  speech  or  written  words.  That  can 
only  be  one  half  of  criticism.  A  judgment  may  remain 
unexpressed.  An  impression  may  never  become  more 
than  an  impression.  But  for  judgment  to  become  criticism, 
exposition  is  required,  and  for  an  impression  to  become 
criticism,  according  to  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word, 
at  the  least  expression  is  needed. 

From  this,  and  from  what  I  have  said  previously  about 
the  word  criticism,  it  will  easily  be  gathered  that  I  con- 
sider criticism  must  always  be  more  or  less  literary  in 
character  to  be  of  any  value,  whether  it  be  actually  ex- 
pressed in  writing  or  merely  verbal.  And  like  all  other 
literary  productions  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  direct 
that,  to  be  intelligible  and  effective,  a  composition  shall  be 
clearly,  logically,  and  with  due  order  expressed.  The  terms 
of  which  a  critic  makes  use  must  be  employed  in  their 
generally  accepted  meaning,  with  due  regard,  of  course,  to 
the  scientific  permanency  of  meaning  as  opposed  to  a 
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fashionable  transience  of  meaning.  On  no  account  must 
words  be  strained  from  their  proper  meaning,  or  given  an 
arbitrary  significance  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  critics.  If 
done  unintentionally  such  a  straining  can  only  result  in  mis- 
understandings. If  done  intentionally  it  is  an  unmitigated 
villainous  falsehood.  Further,  the  conclusions  at  which 
a  critic  arrives  must  be  built  up  in  proper  logical  sequence 
from  sufficient  and  sufficiently  defined  premises.  These 
premises  must  have  all  doubts  and  indistinctnesses  removed 
from  them  before  he  commences  to  erect  his  superstructure 
upon  them  as  a  foundation,  otherwise  the  erection  will  be 
unstable,  and  consequently  false.  The  ideas,  too,  with 
which  he  begins  must  be  definitely  stated,  and  must  not 
be  themselves  of  a  controversial  character,  unless  it  be 
explicitly  shown  on  which  side  of  the  controversy  the  critic 
wishes  to  be  placed,  so  that  there  may  be  no  confusion  ab 
initio  on  this  ground.  And  finally,  the  various  steps  of  his 
argument  must  be  put  in  their  proper  order  so  that  a  con- 
sequent shall  not  be  found  preceding  an  antecedent,  and 
the  reader  not  have  to  be  taken  back  upon  the  subject  in 
order  to  prove  something  necessary  to  a  step  which  he  has 
already  passed,  or  which  is  next  in  orderly  sequence.  The 
neglect  of  these  simple  rules  of  literary  composition  can 
only  tend  to  confusion  and  ineffectuality. 

As  to  the  function  of  criticism,  it  is  threefold  according 
as  we  take  the  various  shades  of  meaning  which  have  been 
given  to  the  word  by  following  the  derivation.  As  for 
the  secondary  meaning  of  the  word,  criticism  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  performing  any  function  at  all  when  it 
is  merely  expressive  of  an  impression.  It  may  please, 
but  the  giving  of  pleasure  pure  and  simple  is  scarcely 
to  be  termed  a  function  of  criticism.  That  is  the 
difference  between  criticism  and  a  mere  essay.  The 
proper  functions  of  criticism  are  those  of  the  interpreter, 
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the  digester,  and  the  appraiser  of  ideas.  When  performing 
these  functions  it  may  be  divided  into  expository,  instruc- 
tive, and  judicial  criticism. 

We  can  also  regard  criticism  from  the  subjective  or  the 
objective  points  of  view.  For  a  critic  may,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  be  attempting  merely  to  give  his  impression  of  an 
idea  or  object,  trying  to  give  expression  to  his  own 
emotions,  in  fact,  or  he  may  be  consciously  endeavouring 
to  influence  other  people's  ideas.  But  neither  of  these 
aspects  of  criticism  are  other  than  incidentally  relevant  to 
the  aim  of  this  essay,  and  to  treat  of  them  would  only  tend 
to  lengthen  it  immoderately  and  to  no  beneficial  purpose. 
It  answers  all  purposes  to  consider  here  the  threefold 
function  of  the  critic  as  the  expounder  of  ideas,  the  pur- 
veyor of  ideas,  and  the  arbiter  of  ideas. 

As  the  expounder  of  ideas,  the  critic  is  truly,  as  I  have 
called  him  previously,  the  reader's  deputy.  It  is  his  duty 
and  privilege  to  assist  the  uneducated,  the  unaccomplished, 
and  the  preoccupied  readers  to  a  better  understanding  of 
that  which  they  wish  to  know.  For  some  readers  have  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  elementary 
ideas,  whether  in  history,  philosophy,  art,  letters,  science, 
or  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  most 
ordinary  possession  of  the  more  highly  educated.  Other 
readers,  again,  may  be  well  read  in  one  subject,  whilst  in 
others  they  need  the  guidance  and  direction  of  some  one 
possessing  the  knowledge  thereof  which  they  themselves 
lack.  And  lastly,  there  are  others  who  are  too  much 
engrossed  in  the  occupations  of  business  and  affairs  to  be 
able  of  themselves  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  keeping 
themselves  posted  in  the  topics  about  which  the  world  is 
thinking.  Thus  one  part,  and  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  a 
critic's  province  is  to  act  as  guide  to  readers  less  well-read 
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than  himself  into  the  meaning  of  what  they  may  be  read- 
ing. He  has  to  interpret  to  them  what  is  difficult  or 
uncommon  or  hidden. 

But  his  province  is  much  wider  than  this  of  exposition. 
It  is  also  his  business  to  act  as  the  purveyor  of  ideas,  not 
only  for  the  readers  of  less  attainments  than  himself,  but 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  besides  ;  for  artists, 
politicians,  workers,  students,  and  thinkers  of  every  kind 
and  degree.  He  is,  above  all  things  else,  the  dealer  in 
ideas,  and  it  is  his  paramount  duty  to  extend  the  influence 
of  ideas.  For  criticism  is  the  digestive  process  by  which 
new  ideas  are  conveyed  to  every  member  of  the  social 
organism.  It  is  the  solvent  by  which  abstruse  notions 
become  easy  of  general  assimilation,  and  which  helps  to 
the  production  of  a  pulsating  current  of  thought,  changing 
mere  brutal  existence  into  human  life.  Were  it  not  for 
criticism  the  most  ordinary  ideas  would  only  percolate  very 
slowly  to  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Moreover,  books 
are  so  many,  ideas  so  quickly  springing  on  all  sides  of  us, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  keep  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  one,  or  in  closest  touch 
with  the  other,  except  by  the  help  of  the  critic.  Some 
ideas,  therefore,  must  be  retailed  to  the  reader  by  the 
critic.  Some  books  must  be  read  by  deputy,  though  it  is 
necessary  that  this  be  done  with  caution.  "Else,"  as 
Bacon  says,  "  distilled  books  are  like  common  distilled 
waters,  flashy  things." 

Criticism  is  thus  not  only  expository,  it  has  also  a  diges- 
tive function  to  perform.  But  there  is  still  a  higher  duty 
laid  upon  the  critic.  He  has  also  to  weigh  and  consider 
the  worth  of  such  knowledge  as  already  exists  and  of  such 
new  ideas  as  are  being  propounded.  He  has  to  examine 
the  conclusions  at  which  a  writer  arrives,  and  to  declare 
whether  such  conclusions  are  justifiable,  or  incomplete, 
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or  based  upon  insecure  foundations,  or  altogether  wrong. 
He  has,  in  short,  to  arbitrate  between  the  true  and  the 
false. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  judicial  function  all  departments 
of  thought  and  action,  motives,  impulses,  purposes,  and 
causes  generally,  as  well  as  results,  come  under  his  survey. 
He  has  to  decide  upon  the  value  both  of  the  means  em- 
ployed and  of  the  attainment  reached.  His,  therefore,  is 
an  extremely  important  and  onerous  duty,  and  the  task  he 
undertakes  ought  not  to  be  entered  upon  except  honestly 
and  with  the  fullest  qualifications  of  heart,  brain,  and 
knowledge.  But  when  once  entered  upon,  nothing  ought 
to  be  set  down  in  malice,  or  withheld  from  fear  or  favour. 
Truth,  in  fact,  is  the  vital  element  in  all  criticism,  and  no 
critic  is  worthy  of  the  name  who  from  motives  of  self- 
aggrandisement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
countenance  of  any  one,  or  of  pandering  to  the  public 
taste,  writes  in  a  strain  which  he  knows  to  be  false,  or 
ventures  to  criticise  what  he  knows  he  is  not  qualified  to 
judge.  Especially  ought  not  a  critic  to  pose  as  such  when 
he  is  merely  making  an  epitome  of  what  other  men  have 
written,  for  the  sake  of  helping  idlers  to  acquire  a  sem- 
blance of  an  acquaintance  with  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  have  really  not  any.  "  Such  collections  are  much 
like  a  fripper's  or  broker's  shop,  that  hath  ends  of  every- 
thing, and  nothing  of  worth." 

The  office  of  critic,  then,  is  threefold.  He  has  to  explain 
difficulties,  he  has  to  propagate  new  ideas,  and  he  has  to 
say  what  are  valuable  among  ideas,  and  what  are  valueless. 
His  task  is  accordingly  by  no  means  an  easy  one  to 
perform.  No  other  kind  of  work  is  so  full  of  those 
elements  out  of  which  spring  discord  and  unfriendliness. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  work  in  which  the  careless  workman 
is  more  apt  to  fall  into  error,  or  in  which  any  flaws  there 
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may  be  in  the  work  can  more  persistently  remain  hidden 
until  it  is  almost  fatal  to  the  work  to  attempt  to  remove 
them.  Nor  is  there  any  other  department  of  labour 
in  which  an  error  once  admitted,  that  error  is  thence- 
forward so  subtly  liable  to  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
Consequently,  more  than  all  other  workmen,  the  critic 
ought  to  strive  to  be  absolutely  correct  in  all  his 
workmanship.  Moreover,  in  these  days  of  stress  and 
storm,  of  the  perpetual  clashing  of  powerful  interests  and 
obstinate  prejudices,  the  critic  has  especially  to  beware 
lest  he  let  some  tincture  of  prejudice,  or  some  fear  of  dis- 
advantage to  himself,  vitiate  his  judgment  and  render  all 
that  he  says  worthless  for  good,  if  not  actually  productive 
of  evil.  The  aim,  the  sole  aim,  of  the  critic  should  be  to 
reach,  teach,  and  preach  the  truth  at  all  hazards,  else  he 
should  not  undertake  the  office  of  critic.  "  Light,  light, 
though  thou  slay  us  in  the  light !  "  should  always  be  his  cry. 
Anything,  besides,  which  is  not  the  truth  will  not  endure, 
and  will  not  be  endured.  A  falsehood  in  criticism,  or  a 
false  mood  in  criticism,  any  mood  except  that  of  utter 
impartiality,  will  only  discredit  the  critic  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, and  so  keen  is  the  search  for  truth  to-day  that  a 
falsehood  must  be  detected  eventually. 

Thought  has,  in  fact,  entered  upon  a  fresh  period  of 
youth  at  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
with  the  young  nothing  but  first  principles  will  suffice. 
Now  truth  is  the  first  of  first  principles,  and  with  the  world 
so  wide  awake  in  its  search  for  truth  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  permanently  to  blind  its  eyes  with  a  falsehood. 

This  argument  was  vehemently  urged,  thirty  yean  ago, 
by  a  writer  whose  recent  death  we  must  all  deplore.  In 
his  "Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  the  late 
Master  of  Balliol  said  that  "  the  thoughts  of  all  able  and 
highly  educated  young  men  almost  always  stray  towards 
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the  first  principles  of  things,"  and  the  rest  of  his  essay  was 
an  exposition  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  withhold  any 
portion  of  knowledge  or  belief  from  the  effect  of  this  ten- 
dency. This  truth,  so  ably  enunciated  by  Professor  Jowett, 
is  even  more  applicable  to  the  young  men  of  to-day  than 
it  was  to  those  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the 
method  of  scientific  criticism  was  in  its  youth,  and  much 
that  would  now  be  considered  callow  and  immature  was 
then  thought  to  be  very  trenchant  and  convincing.  But 
we  have  changed  all  that.  Nowadays  it  is  not  merely  the 
thoughts  of  able  and  highly  educated  young  men  which 
stray  to  the  first  principles.  The  minds  of  all  men  alike 
are  being  disturbed  by  questions  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  things  as  they  are.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  answer  such  questions  by  appealing  to  the  express  or 
implied  authority  of  some  great  thinker,  some  traditional 
opinion,  or  some  ancient  creed.  In  theory,  at  least,  the 
argument  which  rests  upon  mere  authority  will  no  longer 
be  listened  to.  The  argument  alone  is  powerful  which 
rests  upon  some  ascertained  truth.  '  This  spirit  tends,  of 
course,  to  make  the  critic  a  more  and  more  powerful  unit 
in  society,  but  it  also  lays  upon  him  a  much  severer  duty  to 
deal  only  with  the  truth  in  his  criticism. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  test  of  truth  in  criticism  to  ascertain 
whether  the  critic  enters  upon  his  judicial  function  with  or 
without  animus.  If  a  critic,  in  whatever  branch  of  know- 
ledge, is  found  to  be  capable  of  accepting  gratefully  and 
gracefully  the  proof  of  an  error  in  his  criticism,  or  of  taking 
a  nasty  underhand  blow  without  flinching,  or  of  bearing 
vituperation  and  malicious  venomous  remarks  from  his 
opponents  without  losing  his  temper,  that  critic  may  cer- 
tainly be  relied  upon  to  be  working  only  for  the  truth,  and 
not  simply  for  victory.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
example  of  what  to  avoid  in  criticism  than  nine-tenths  of 
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the  so-called  criticism  which  has  been  written  in  the  per- 
ennial and  disastrous  struggle  between  the  advocates  of 
religion  on  the  one  side  and  the  exponents  of  scientific 
research  on  the  other.  If  only  the  religionists  would  ex- 
hibit one-half  of  the  spirit  of  patience  and  forbearance 
they  are  so  perpetually  exhorting  others  to  sedulously 
cultivate,  and  if  only  the  scientists  would  rest  content  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  truth  underlying  the  ancient 
saying  which  asserts  that  truth  is  great  and  shall  prevail, 
it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory  to  both  parties  in 
the  struggle  eventually,  and  much  more  comfortable  all 
round.  Unfortunately,  while  there  is  no  body  of  critics 
who  are  more  continually  protesting  their  disinterestedness 
and  their  desire  simply  to  promote  the  truth  than  those 
who  base  their  criticisms  upon  some  religious  creed  or 
some  ascertained  scientific  fact,  there  is,  taking  them 
altogether,  no  body  of  critics  who  are  more  ready  to  fly  at 
each  other's  throats  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Do  such 
professors  of  religion  not  give  a  splendid  example  of  the 
power  of  the  creeds  they  advocate  to  soften  and  civilise  the 
crude  bloodthirstiness  of  the  natural  man  ?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  the  savageness  of  the  average 
scientific  critic  beautifully  exemplify  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  which  tells  us  that  Ingenuas  didiciase  fiddlier 
artes  emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  ease  feros  ?  After  all,  what  is 
the  use  of  all  the  contentiousness  of  religious  and  scientific 
critics  ?  If  a  creed  be  based  upon  a  falsehood  all  the 
fighting  in  the  world  by  its  professors  will  not  make 
that  creed  the  truth.  Nor  if  a  creed  be  true,  or  only  part 
of  it  true,  all  the  vehement  assaults  of  the  scientific  icono- 
clast cannot  destroy  even  a  modicum  of  that  truth.  To 
quote  Zorobabel's  words  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his 
country's  history — "  as  for  truth,  it  endureth  and  is 
always  strong,  it  liveth  and  conquereth  for  evermore." 
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There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  position  of  the 
critic  appears  in  the  light  of  the  sceptical  question- 
ing spirit  of  the  day,  a  spirit  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  evoke,  and  which  so  often  threatens  to  become 
his  master.  One  result  of  this  inquiring  spirit  has 
undoubtedly  been  to  better  the  conditions  of  existence  in 
all  directions.  But  it  has  just  as  undoubtedly  led,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a  concentration  of  life,  of  hopes,  and  of 
ideals  into  the  present,  that  is,  to  the  ignoring  of  those 
bonds  which  bind  the  men  of  to-day  with  those  of  past 
and  future  generations.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  general 
tendency  to  discount  the  value  of  the  ideas  of  things 
entertained  by  the  men  of  the  past,  because  they  had  not 
the  scientific  insight  into  the  laws  of  the  Universe  and  of 
Life,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to  be  the  possessors.  The 
result  of  this  tendency  has  been,  curiously  enough,  that  in 
spite  of  the  more  extensive  permeation  of  education  through 
the  general  mass  of  the  people,  the  influence  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  past  is  diminishing  in  power  over  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  educated.  The  great  writers  whose  works 
pleased  the  cultured  of  a  past  age,  in  increasing  dust- 
covered  heaps,  are  being  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten or  unread  books,  except  in  the  libraries  of  profes- 
sional writers  or  the  enthusiastic  amateurs  amongst  literary 
men.  However  much  we  may  deplore  this  fact,  we  cannot 
help  acknowledging  that  it  is  so.  The  readers  are  many, 
but  the  chosen  readers  are  few.  The  rest  have  no  liking, 
perhaps  no  capacity,  for  studying  the  great  master  minds 
of  the  past.  If  they  read  at  all  they  must  have  everything 
up  to  date. 

The  consequence  is,  that  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
periodical  publication — daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly, as  the  case  may  be — is  growing  more  and  more  into 
favour,  power,  and  popularity.  This  means  that  the  power 
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of  the  critic  is  growing  in  the  same  ratio.  For  the  periodical 
is  the  chosen  and  peculiar  vehicle  by  which  the  critic 
reaches  the  public,  and  he  has  in  one  way  or  another 
almost  appropriated  it  to  himself.  Furthermore,  this 
appetite  for  periodical  literature  seems  to  increase  every 
day,  following  the  common  law  of  Nature  of  growing  by 
what  it  feeds  upon,  so  that  the  periodical  apparently 
threatens  eventually  to  oust  every  other  kind  of  literature 
from  the  field. 

Thus,  while  the  present  is  a  grand  period  for  the  critics, 
it  is  also  a  critical  period  for  them.  It  affords  them  a 
splendid  opportunity,  and  it  brings  them  to  their  severest 
trial.  For  the  greater  the  spread  of  periodical  literature, 
and  the  greater  the  influence  of  the  critic  in  consequence, 
the  greater  is  the  necessity  that  he  should  criticise  him- 
self first  before  he  undertakes  to  criticise  anything  else, 
lest  he  should  become  the  instrument,  even  though  the 
involuntary  instrument,  in  spreading  any  ideas  but  those 
of  the  truth. 

Let  me  reiterate  this  portion  of  my  argument  We  are 
living,  I  say,  in  an  age  of  great  scepticism.  Men  are 
continually  putting  the  question  to  themselves  or  to 
others—"  Why  is  this  so  ? "  They  want  to  get  to  the  root 
of  everything.  They  are  not  satisfied  by  having  the 
conclusions  only  placed  before  them.  They  wish  to  test 
for  themselves  the  various  steps  in  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  each  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at. 
as  I  have  said  in  substance  before,  is  very  much  the 
result  of  the  militant  spirit  of  scientific  criticism  which 
has  been  born  out  of  the  long  conflict  between  science  and 
religion.  This  spirit  is  often,  unfortunately,  lacking  in 
suavity  and  urbanity,  and  it  not  seldom  happens  that, 
when  scientific  criticism  begins  to  interest  itself  about 
a  doctrine  or  a  long-cherished  idea,  all  possibility  of 
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harmoniously  discussing  this  doctrine  or  idea  is  hopelessly 
out  of  the  question.  This  is  certainly  not  a  very  pleasant 
outcome  of  what  I  call  the  militant  spirit  of  scientific 
criticism. 

Mind,  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  spirit  is  altogether  a 
bad  one.  Far  from  it !  If  a  critic,  pursuing  scientific 
methods,  comes  across  a  falsehood,  or  what  he  earnestly 
believes  to  be  a  falsehood,  by  all  means  let  him  go  for  that 
falsehood  with  all  the  grit  that  is  in  him.  Let  him  smite 
and  spare  not.  Only  let  him  have  very  definitely 
convinced  himself  that  he  does  thus  earnestly  believe 
the  doctrine  or  idea  he  is  assailing  to  be  false,  and  let 
him  above  all  things  assail  the  doctrine  or  the  idea  itself 
alone,  and  not  those  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to 
believe  in  that  doctrine  or  that  idea.  Let  him  be  as 
vehement  as  he  pleases,  within  the  limits  of  decency  and 
good  breeding,  but  let  him  be  tender  and  agreeable  to 
those  who  are  opposing  him.  Let  him  always  remember 
that  half  the  battle  is  won  if  only  he  can  keep  his 
opponents  in  a  good  humour.  Certainly  I  should  never 
thinking  of  denying  that  this  militant  spirit  has  been 
productive  of  very  much  good  in  many  ways.  We  owe 
much  of  the  advancement  of  civilisation  in  this  century 
to  it,  and  it  has  swept  away  many  intolerable  superstitions. 
Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  its  occasional  truculence  and  its 
frequent  and  arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  to  all 
other  methods  of  criticism,  and  almost  of  infallibility, 
there  would  be  but  little,  if  anything,  to  be  said  against 
it.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  I  suppose  this  militant  spirit 
has  to  be  endured,  and  perhaps,  as  I  have  shown,  it  is 
not  altogether  unnatural.  Only,  what  with  the  indignant 
wrath  of  the  man  the  foundations  of  whose  religion  have 
been  assailed,  coupled  with  the  acrimony  of  the  bigoted 
theologian,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  often 
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undisguised  scorn  of  the  agnostic  critic  together  with  the 
blasphemy  of  the  professed  atheist,  there  has  been 
engendered  a  feeling  of  bitterness  upon  all  questions  of 
a  religious  or  quasi-religious  character  which  certainly 
does  not  indicate  a  very  healthy  tone  on  either  side,  and 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  no  one,  certainly  not  to  that  of 
either  theologian  or  critic. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  an  increase  of  a  real, 
almost  a  brutal,  materialism  in  the  common  life  of  the 
people,  who  are  becoming  less  and  less  submissive  to,  or 
capable  of  being  influenced  by,  religious  ideals,  and  for 
whom  the  ideals  of  the  scientist  are  too  intellectual  and 
removed  from  the  ordinary  life  of  to-day,  too  cold  and 
bloodless,  in  fact,  so  that  they  are  left  helmless,  as  it  were. 
The  divergence  from  the  old  faiths  has,  indeed,  I  believe, 
become  more  extensive  than  would  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  the  professors  of  religion,  and  I  see  one  evidence 
of  it  in  the  greater  anxiety  men  exhibit  to  get  every  pos- 
sible advantage  out  of  their  everyday  existence,  at  all 
hazards,  and  it  matters  not  at  whose  expense.  Life  has 
become  a  wild  and  almost  brutally-ferocious  struggle  to 
get,  not  merely  the  necessities  of  life,  but  all  possible  super- 
fluities in  addition.  Side  by  side  with  the  tendency  to 
question  all  things,  there  is  a  greater  hankering  for  the 
enjoyment  of  every  possible  luxury  than  there  ever  was 
before. 

The  young  men  and  the  old  men,  too,  of  to-day 
often  experience  great  searchings  of  heart,  it  is  true,  with 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  things.  But  they  are 
principles  with  a  monetary  value  attached.  The  first 
principles  which  are  most  sought  for  now  are  detached  and 
contemporaneous,  and  have  little  or  no  connection  with 
the  lives  of  past  or  future  generations.  We  can  imagine 
the  average  man  of  to-day  saying  of  the  men  of  the  past, 
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with  a  brutal  laugh  and  a  jeer — "  These  are  dead  and  done 
with,  and  it  is  the  merest  vanity  of  labour  to  go  disturbing 
dead  men's  bones."  Of  the  men  of  the  future,  of  posterity, 
he  would  say — "  What ! — work  for  the  happiness  of  future 
generations  ?  Not  much !  What  have  they  done  for  me  ? 
I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  in  your  humanitarian  religions. 
Let  the  next  generation  look  after  itself,  and  solve  its 
own  problems."  There  is  a  callous,  selfish  absorption 
in  their  own  affairs  on  the  part  of  most  men  to-day, 
which  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  of  the  race. 
Much,  very  much,  of  the  philanthropy  of  to-day  has, 
indeed,  a  subjective  rather  than  an  objective  motive. 

I  do  not  mean  by  what  I  have  said  above  that  there  is 
an  utter  indifference  to  everything  connected  with  the 
manner  of  the  lives  of  past  generations.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  very  intense  desire  to  know  how  they  lived,  and 
what  they  did  with  their  lives.  But  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a 
material  and  self-centred  curiosity.  It  has  its  origin 
chiefly  in  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  to-day  to 
make  their  own  lives  more  materially  comfortable.  In 
what  way,  it  is  said,  did  these  past  generations  make 
themselves  comfortable  amid  their  surroundings?  How 
did  they  solve  the  problems  which  beset  us  all,  and  how 
can  we  best  follow  their  example,  if  it  is  worth  following  ? 
You  see  the  difference  ?  Moreover,  this  curiosity  is  easily 
satisfied  by  a  newspaper  paragraph  or  a  magazine  article. 
At  its  best  it  is  not  very  deep,  and  seldom  rises  to  the 
height  of  desiring  to  know  for  the  mere  knowing's  sake,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  the  ideals  of  past  generations. 
The  materialism  thus  exhibited  is  entering  into  every 
department  of  life  and  thought.  We  are,  in  fact,  working 
in  a  sort  of  circle.  First  there  is  the  intolerance  of  all 
new  knowledge  exhibited  by  the  theologians  and  pro- 
fessors of  religion  of  the  past,  and  very  often  of  the 
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present  also.  This  has  led  to  a  conflict  between  the 
;i«l  vocates  of  this  new  knowledge  and  the  bigoted 
defenders  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  As  it  were  by  way 
of  retaliation,  this  conflict  has  produced  a  spirit  of 
militancy  in  scientific  criticism,  a  spirit  in  whose  eyes 
nothing  is  assured  unless  it  satisfy  the  standards  of  a  very 
definite,  rigid,  and  limited  scientific  method,  and  in  whose 
theory  of  the  universe  there  is  hardly  room  for  anything 
transcending  the  possibilities  of  the  human  intellect. 
Carrying  the  warfare  into  the  very  innermost  sanctuary 
of  the  enemy's  stronghold,  this  spirit  has  been  able  to 
prove  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  much  that  was  once 
considered  sacred  and  inviolable.  This  has  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  all  the  rest, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  growing  scepticism  with  regard 
to  all  things,  an  incredulousness  of  all  truth  generally. 
But  constituted  as  the  human  being  is,  he  cannot  endure 
this  state  of  universal  uncertainty.  He  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  fixity  somewhere  in  the  mental  atmosphere 
about  him,  something  which  he  can  use  as  a  good  point  of 
oriirin.  Otherwise  he  must  go  mad.  Thus  the  scepticism, 
which  begins  by  doubting  all  knowledge,  ends  by  desiring 
to  know  all  things.  It  becomes  an  eager  curiosity  about 
every  phase  of  knowledge.  It  will  not  accept  anything 
on  authority  at  first,  and  yet  ends  by  being  compelled  to 
take  almost  everything  on  authority,  because  the 
universe  of  possible  knowledge  is  too  vast  for  any  one 
brain,  and  they  who  want  to  know  all  things  have  to 
accept  their  information  at  second  hand  from  the 
specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  These 
eager  curious  enquirers  have  not  the  requisite  time  to 
devote  to  a  complete  study  of  any  one  subject,  and  are 
beginning  to  be  scared  at  the  sight  of  anything  which 
looks  so  solid  as  a  book. 
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Our  specialists,  our  students  of  the  past,  for  instance, 
have  found  this  out,  and  are  now  becoming  accustomed 
to  speak  of  their  discoveries  in  a  few  short  articles,  each 
complete  in  itself.  Of  course,  the  consequence  is  that  we 
get  our  knowledge  doled  out  to  us  in  detached  fragments, 
and  it  frequently  requires  a  much  more  than  ordinarily 
orderly  mind  to  be  able  to  arrange  these  fragments.  For 
in  a  magazine  article  much  has  to  be  omitted  for  want  of 
space,  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  Much  is  barely  stated  which  often  requires  for 
its  intelligent  comprehension  amplification  in  another 
article.  And  what  is  left  has  to  be  put  forward  in  the 
the  most  fascinating  and  least  troublesome  guise  with 
which  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  mind  the  writer  can  adorn 
it.  The  result  is  in  a  general  sense  that  the  reader's  mind 
becomes  filled  with  a  number  of  undigested,  dissimilar 
fragments  of  knowledge,  useless  and  burdensome. 

This  is  a  strange  and  altogether  unexpected  effect  of 
the  militant  spirit  of  scientific  criticism.  But  the  causes 
tending  to  produce  it  are  not  difficult  to  recognise.  It  is 
not  hard  to  trace  the  paths  by  which  the  intense  desire  to 
know,  which  is  so  distinct  a  feature  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  has  degenerated  into  this  ostrich-like  gluttonous 
grabbing  at  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  novelty 
in  the  way  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose, 
however,  to  attempt  to  trace  these  paths.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  scientists  of  the  past  half  century,  or  more, 
have  been  a  little  too  presumptuous  in  their  assertions,  or, 
at  any  rate,  their  conception,  of  the  value  of  the  tools 
which  their  experiments  and  their  discoveries  have  placed 
in  their  hands.  Our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  absolute 
facts  of  the  Universe  has  grown  marvellously  more 
definite  and  reliable  during  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
odd  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  happening,  or 
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the  reputed  happening,  of  the  event  on  Calvary.  But 
science  is  still  very  far  from  having  reached  the  final 
barriers  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  yet  to  be  learned. 
It  has  still  to  be  proved  that  we  can  unlock  the  secret  of 
the  Universe  with  the  key  of  a  chemical  formula.  We 
are  still  unable  to  discern  even  in  the  vaguest,  dimmest 
fashion  the  end  of  life  as  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
biological  discoveries. 

The  truth  is  "  the  first  and  worst  of  all  frauds  is  to  cheat 
oneself,"  and  the  phrase  which  has  been  applied  by  the 
scientist  to  the  theologian  is  equally  applicable  to  the  scien- 
tist himself.  He,  as  well  as  the  theologian,  knows  nothing, 
and  can  know  nothing  except  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  for  humanity  eventually 
to  attain  to  an  adequate,  or  even  a  satisfactory,  conception 
of  the  Universe,  is  to  assume  that  there  is  no  kind  of  fact 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  five  human  senses  in  some  way  or 
other,  that  there  are  no  other  possible  ways  of  perceiving 
things  than  by  means  of  senses  similar  to  our  five  weak, 
crippled,  half-developed,  easily  injured  organs.  Put  in 
this  way,  I  doubt  if  any  one  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny 
that  the  position  is  untenable  which  the  agnostics  assume 
when  they  professedly  hesitate  to  accept  any  particular 
religious  doctrine  because  it  teaches  the  existence  of  things 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  definite  scientific  methods. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  things  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  if  we  persist  in  referring  them 
only  to  the  five  human  senses  as  co-ordinates.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite,  for  example ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence,  indeed,  of  the  Infinite — a  much  simpler  matter — 
is  a  limit  which  the  human  intellect,  qud  human  intellect, 
can  never  hope  actually  to  attain,  although  it  may  possibly 
be  able  to  approach  indefinitely  nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  as 
mathematicians  say,  in  the  limit.  But  this  latter  is  very 
many  aeons  off  yet. 
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There  are  still  vast  realms  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
knowledge  which  science  has  never  yet  touched,  never 
even  so  much  as  dreamed  of,  and  these  will  only  be 
traversed  by  future  generations  of  discoverers;  who  have 
entered  upon  this  voyage  of  research  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
restraint.  To  assert  that  we  know  more  than  a  very  little 
about  the  facts  which  condition  our  existence,  whether  the 
assertion  be  made  by  priest  or  scientist,  is  to  over-estimate 
both  the  extent  and  the  value  of  our  knowledge,  and  such 
a  misconception  is  always  a  source  of  weakness.  The 
mystery  of  life  is  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever  it  was,  in 
spite  of  our  discoveries  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  of  so  much  importance  to  each  one  of  us 
is  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  in  spite  of 
all  our  cynicism  and  apparent  indifference,  it  touches  every 
individual  of  us  so  closely ;  and  so  grand  and  brilliant , 
without  a  doubt,  have  been  some  of  the  more  recent 
discoveries ;  that  very  many,  urged  by  the  deep  sense  of 
the  one,  and  charmed  by  the  vistas  of  possibility  which 
seemed  to  be  opened  out  by  the  other,  have  almost  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  outer  barrier  was  about  to  be 
immediately  surmounted  and  the  truth  declared  at  last. 
In  consequence,  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  these  an 
eager  rush  to  know  what  has  been  learnt  up  to  date,  and 
this  eagerness  has  been  to  a  great  extent  communicated 
from  them  to  others  who  were  themselves  really  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  state  of  knowledge,  and  were  only 
influenced  by  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  It  is  these  amateur, 
drawing-room  scientists,  it  must  be  confessed,  who  have 
been  the  worst  and  most  frequent  sinners  in  bringing 
the  elements  of  untruth  and  discord  into  the  struggle 
between  new  theories  and  old  creeds.  But  the  scientific 
specialist  and  the  scientific  critic  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
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bigoted  disciple  and  the  narrow-minded  theologian  on  the 
other  side,  must  not  be  exonerated  from  their  share  of  the 
blame. 

The  truth  is,  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  holding  far 
too  cheaply  the  conditions  of  the  inquiry  into  the  forces 
out  of  which  existence  springs  in  the  first  place,  and  which 
mould  and  modify  its  whole  current  thereafter. 

To  expect  a  distinct,  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  clear  of 
difficulties  and  objections,  is  to  forget  our  nature  and  conditions  ;  neither  of 
which  admit  of  such  knowledge  with  respect  to  any  subject  whatever.  And 
to  inquire  with  this  expectation  is  not  to  inquire  as  a  man,  but  as  one  of 
another  order  of  creatures. 

These  words  of  grand  old  Bishop  Butler,  taken  from  his 
sermon  upon  "  The  Ignorance  of  Man,"  are  still  true  of 
the  possible  attainment  of  the  human  intellect.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come — how  can  such  a  thing  happen  in  finite 
time? — when  the  Finite  can  grasp  the  Infinite.  In  the 
words  of  Euclid's  axiom,  the  whole  is  still  greater  than 
its  part. 

Thus  the  militant  character  of  the  scientific  criticism 
of  the  past  half-century  has  been  a  grave  error,  and  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  any  of  its  conclusions  are  based 
upon  a  misconception  of  the  facts  with  which  all  science 
has  to  begin,  based  upon  a  gigantic  false  premise,  in  fact, 
then  the  consequences  to  scientific  research  itself  will  be 
disagreeable,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  grand  rule  in  all  criticism  of  a  des- 
tructive character  is  that  the  critic  should  always  be 
severely  self-restrained,  and  in  criticism  of  a  constructive 
character  that  he  should  always  be  humble  and  diffident, 
not  weak  at  all,  but  rather  that  than  arrogant  Truth  is, 
over  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  superior  to  all 
MS,  as  Ernest  Renan  would  say,  and  the  superior  force 
will  always  be  successful  in  the  end.  Why  struggle  so 
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madly,  either  for  or  against  the  truth,  therefore  ?  If  you 
should  chance  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth  your  madness 
will  add  no  more  to  the  final  victory  of  truth  than  the 
weight  of  a  fly  on  a  huge  cog-wheel  to  its  momentum,  and 
if  you  should  be  against  the  truth,  you  will  only  be  crushed 
at  the  end  like  that  fly  when  the  teeth  of  the  two  cog- 
wheels meet.  For  a  critic  to  strain  the  significance  of  the 
facts  at  his  disposal  beyond  the  just  limits  of  exact  truth 
is  always  futile  effort,  and  can  only  result  in  his  discom- 
fiture. Whether  a  critic  be  a  scientific  specialist,  or 
merely  a  literary  examiner  into  the  present  condition  of 
knowledge,  on  both  alike  the  duty  lies  to  seek  only 
for  the  truth,  and  to  state  only  what  he  knows  to  be  the 
truth. 

In  the  last  place,  we  are  at  the  present  day  living  at 
extremely  high  pressure.  Every  nerve  is  strung  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  tension  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  the  intensest  depression  unless  some 
occupation  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  the  momentarily 
abandoned  pursuits  of  our  busier  hours.  This  occupation 
must,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  easy,  and  not  need  any 
close  application  of  mental  or  physical  forces  to  extract  its 
pleasure  therefrom.  Tired  nature  will  not  endure  that 
our  recreative  pursuits  shall  equal  in  intensity  the  pursuits 
which  have  already  wearied  us.  It  is  only  the  strongest 
and  most  highly  endowed  individuals  who  can  tolerate 
anything  requiring  hard  strenuous  physical  exertion  or 
severe  mental  application  in  their  recreations,  and  even 
they  require  a  total  change.  The  rest  need  triviality  and 
frivolity  with  their  recreation  to  a  great  extent.  If  they 
read  they  want  something  which  shall  not  only  excite  their 
already  over-excited  nerves,  but  shall  do  it  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  brain  substance  on  their  own  part.  This 
demand  for  literature  of  a  light,  easily  digestible,  and,  it 
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must  be  confessed,  somewhat  unsubstantial  kind  is  not 
altogether  unreasonable,  and  must  be  satisfied  in  some 
way  or  other.  Acting  coincidently  with  that  eager  curiosity 
of  which  I  have  spoken  previously,  it  has  led  to  the  supply 
of  very  much  of  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  effort  of  all  of  us  is  to  get  the 
utmost  pleasure  out  of  our  lives,  and  some  try  to  do  it  in 
one  way,  some  in  another.  Some  of  us,  as  Horace  says : — 

Navibua  atque 
Quadrigia  petimua  bene  vivere  ; 

others,  not  able  to  afford  yachts  and  carriages  and  pairs, 
seek  recreation  in  sport,  excursions  into  the  country,  visits 
to  the  theatre  or  the  concert-room,  or  in  a  dilletante  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  But  whatever  the  form  hi  which  we 
seek  our  pleasure,  the  majority  of  us  find  it  disagreeable 
and  distasteful  to  have  to  apply  our  intellects  with  any 
great  intensity  to  the  search.  If  we  are  amongst  those 
who  are  curious  to  know  what  is  to  be  known  about  men 
and  things,  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  the  ornamentation  of 
social  intercourse,  we  desire  to  have  some  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ideas  which  are  prevalent  amongst  thinking 
men,  so  as  not  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  or  to  furnish  talk  for 
ourselves  and  others  at  our  social  gatherings,  we  require 
that  this  information  shall  be  provided  for  us  in  doses 
which  are  not  too  huge,  and  in  a  form  which  will  not  be 
too  difficult  of  digestion.  The  result  is  the  growth  of 
the  newspaper  leaderette,  the  novelette,  the  magazine 
particle,  which  are  all  more  or  less  normal  and  permissible 
efforts  to  supply  a  more  or  less  well  founded  and  healthy 
need. 

Of  course,  in  what  I  have  said  about  the  search  for 
pleasure,  I  have  carefully  omitted  saying  anything  about 
the  man  or  monster  whose  sole  pleasure  consists  in 
accumulating  wealth,  in  adding  field  to  field  and  invest- 
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ment  to  investment.  Nothing  can  be  said  of  him  in  a 
literary  or  humane  sense,  except  that — 

Through  life's  dark  road  his  sordid  way  he  wends, 
An  incarnation  of  fat  dividends. 

But  time  driveth  onward  fast,  and  the  momentum  of  the 
times  is  tending  very  quickly  to  drive  him  out  of 
existence  altogether. 

But  for  those  who  are  continually  desiring  to  know 
some  new  thing,  whatever  motive  be  at  the  bottom  of 
their  desire,  there  is  very  much  to  be  said,  and  the  need 
which  they  feel  is  bound  to  be  supplied  in  some  way  or 
other.  The  periodical  literature  of  the  day  is  one  way  in 
which  an  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  this  need. 
Writers  finding  this  way  a  convenient  and  advantageous 
one  for  themselves,  are  falling  into  the  fashion  of  giving 
out  their  ideas  in  the  form  of  an  article  in  the  first  place, 
so  that  while  it  is  still  true  that  of  the  making  of  many 
books  there  is  no  end,  the  first  editions  of  many  of  the 
best  books  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  one  or  more 
magazines. 

Only,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  result  is  an  increasing 
fragmentariness  in  the  character  of  the  thought  of  the 
present  day.  I  mean  that,  while  we  find  the  portion  of  a 
truth  in  one  article  in  one  magazine  we  have  to  turn  to 
another  article  in  another  magazine  for  the  comple- 
mentary portion  of  that  truth,  and  I  do  not  think  this  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
only  in  a  severer,  more  classical  austerity  on  the  part  of 
the  writers  in  general  and  of  the  critics  in  particular. 

The  function  of  the  critic  was  never  more  clearly  stated 
than  in  the  following  passage  quoted  from  the  writings 
of  one  who  was  himself  a  great  critic,  and  for  whose  work 
I  have  the  greatest  possible  admiration,  in  spite  of  the 
constant  evidences  of  his  Oxford  training  and  the  intel- 
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lectual  bias  which  arose  thereby,  and  than  whom  no  one 
has  pointed  out  in  a  more  practical  way  both  by  his  own 
teachings  and  by  his  own  methods  what  the  function  of 
the  critic  is  and  the  course  which  he  ought  to  adopt. 
The  late  Matthew  Arnold  has  told  us  that— 

The  business  of  criticism  ia  simply  to  know  the  beat  that  is  known  and 
thought  in  the  world,  and  by,  in  ita  turn,  making  this  known,  to  create  a 
current  of  true  and  fresh  ideas  ; 

and,  further,  that — 

Its  business  is  to  do  this  with  inflexible  honesty,  with  due  ability  ;  but 
ita  business  is  to  do  no  more,  and  to  leave  alone  all  questions  of  practical 
consequences  and  applications. 

The  supremacy  of  the  periodical  being  admitted,  and 
the  fact  that  much,  if  not  all,  that  is  contained  in  a 
periodical  falls  under  the  denomination  of  criticism,  it  is 
necessary  that  this  dictum  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
writers  at  the  present  day.  For,  even  to  the  author  of 
the  novelette  there  is  a  duty.  The  novelette  is,  quite  as 
much  as  poetry,  a  criticism  of  life ;  and  I  hold  that  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  criticism  should  be  to  inculcate  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
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EOCKY   MOUNTAINS. 

BY  C.    H.    BELLAMY. 

THE  pleasantest  part  of  a  recent  trip  to  the  Far  West 
was  a  railway  journey  across  the  world-famed  Rocky 
Mountains,  going  by  the  Leadville  and  Glenwood  Springs 
route,  and  returning  via  the  Marshall  Pass  and  the  Black 
Canon.  By  these  routes  the  round  trip  from  Denver  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  back  covers  about  1,430  miles,  and 
costs  thirty-five  dollars  for  railway  fares,  with  the  addition 
of  six  to  ten  dollars  for  the  use  of  Pullman  and  sleeping 
cars  as  may  be  required.  The  time  actually  consumed  in 
railway  travelling  is  about  fifty-six  hours,  but  this  does  not 
become  irksome  in  the  luxurious  cars  provided  on  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  familiarly  called  "  The 
Scenic  Line  of  the  World." 

These  two  routes  are  the  principal  railroads  across  the 
American  Rockies,  the  Marshall  Pass  route  attaining  an 
altitude  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  higher  than  the 
Leadville  route,  and  Leadville  is  with  one  exception  the 
highest  inhabited  town  in  the  world.  As  an  engineering 
feat  alone  it  deserves  to  rank  amongst  the  marvels  of  the 
world ;  but  its  wondrous  beauty  and  awe-inspiring 
grandeur  add  great  force  to  such  a  claim.  When  we  bear 
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in  mind  that  in  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  the  engineers  had  to  raise  the  railroad  to  10,352 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  then  to  lower  it  to  the  ordinary 
level,  it  is  apparent  that  they  had  to  contend  with  diffi- 
culties of  no  ordinary  character.  The  track  winds  in  and 
out,  doubling  upon  itself  over  and  over  again  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  seven  direct  miles  are  drawn  out  to  about 
twenty  miles  of  actual  railroad.  This  is  the  narrow-gauge 
route,  and  for  many  years  was  the  only  one  used  ;  but  since 
the  opening  of  the  Leadville  route  goods  traffic  has  been 
sent  that  way,  this  line  being  only  used  for  local  and  tourist 
traffic.  I  travelled  across  it  in  an  easterly  direction, 
leaving  the  broad  gauge  at  Grand  Junction.  There  is 
scarcely  a  mile  of  the  entire  road  of  which  it  could  be 
said  that  the  scenery  is  tame.  For  about  fifty  miles 
the  line  follows  the  course  of  the  River  Gunnison, 
which,  as  it  winds  round  the  bases  of  the  mountains 
indicates  the  route  of  the  railroad,  for  the  constructing 
engineers  preferred  to  take  their  lines  any  distance  round 
a  corner,  rather  than  climb  a  hill,  or  tunnel  through  it. 
And  some  of  the  curves  which  they  made  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  an  English  train,  and  even  the  American 
engines  are  compelled  to  slow  down  when  rounding  them, 
over,  where  Nature  has  not  provided  a  gorge  through 
the  mountains,  the  engineers  have  been  compelled  to  take 
their  rails  over  the  crests,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
that  we  owe  the  entrancing  rides  over  these  mountain 


The  ascent  of  the  Marshall  Pass  commences  at  a  littlo 
place  called  Sargent.  Here  another  powerful  engine  was 
yoked  on  to  our  train,  and  we  commenced  climbing  the 
Pacific  slope  by  grades  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  feot  in 
the  mile,  our  engines  snorting  like  Titans,  rounding  the 
most  impossible  curves,  which  almost  took  my  breath 
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away.  I  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  car,  when, 
looking  up  the  side  of  the  mountain,  I  saw  another  track 
apparently  two  to  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  one 
we  were  on.  "  Yes,"  said  the  conductor,  "  we  shall  be  up 
there  in  less  than  ten  minutes,"  and  so  it  proved  to  be. 
Winding  round  projecting  headlands,  on  the  verge  of  im- 
mense precipices,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  track  is  so 
narrow  that  to  step  off  the  cars  would  mean  instant  de- 
struction, for  there  is  no  room  for  foothold  whilst  the  train 
is  passing  along  the  line,  threading  dark  recesses,  upward 
we  climb,  the  air  getting  decidedly  rarer  and  cooler.  Soon 
we  get  into  the  snow  line,  the  track  going  through  great 
patches  of  snow  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  in  places 
we  travel  for  miles  under  a  series  of  great  snow  sheds.  As 
the  train  progresses  up  the  steep  the  prospect  becomes  less 
obstructed  by  mountain  sides,  and  a  view  is  obtained  over 
miles  of  cone-shaped  summits.  Slowly  the  steeps  are  con- 
quered, until  at  an  altitude  of  10,852  feet  the  train  stops 
at  Marshall  Pass  station,  upon  the  summit  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  slopes.  The  track  and  station  are  here  en- 
closed in  an  immense  snow  shed. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  brakes,  for  to  them 
we  must  trust  ourselves  for  the  next  hour  or  so,  our  auxi- 
liary engine  is  uncoupled,  and  emerging  from  the  shed, 
a  magnificent  prospect  presents  itself  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  There  are  the  snow-crowned  spires  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  ("  Blood  of  Christ ")  Range,  their  sharp 
and  dazzling  pyramids,  which  near  at  hand  are  clearly 
defined,  extending  to  the  southward  until  cloud  and  sky 
and  snowy  peak  commingle,  and  form  a  vague  and  be- 
wildering vision.  Slowly  we  descend,  under  the  care  of 
extra  powerful  pneumatic  brakes — there  is  no  smoke  nor 
cinders  coming  from  the  locomotive,  for  the  sole  force 
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required  to  carry  the  train  along  is  that  of  gravitation.  As 
our  train  goes  slowly  round  the  curves,  she  looks  strangely 
like  a  serpent,  gleaming  and  sinuous,  some  of  the  cars  hav- 
ing lights  in  them.  To  the  left  towers  fire-scarred  Mount 
Ouray,  gloomy  and  grand,  solitary  and  forbidding,  a  vol- 
cano whose  fires  died  out  ages  ago,  and  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  the  upheaval  hereabouts.  The  crater  can  be 
seen  quite  distinctly  from  the  train.  Opposite  stands  the 
companion  peak,  Mount  Shaveno.  A  little  further  on  we 
arrive  at  a  point,  where  looking  up  as  well  as  down,  I  saw 
four  tracks  of  rails,  terrace  above  terrace,  the  last  so  far 
away  as  to  be  somewhat  indistinct.  We  are  now  on  the 
Atlantic  slope,  and  all  the  waters  run  to  the  eastward— 
whereas  when  we  climbed  up  the  Pass  the  streams  met  us, 
now  they  flow  in  the  same  direction  as  we  are  travelling, 
and  presently  the  descent  is  finished  at  Poncha  Springs, 
the  route  entering  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  joining 
the  mam  line,  broad  guage,  at  Salida,  about  217  miles 
from  Denver. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  following  short  poem  by  an 
American  poetess,  Alice  S.  Mitchell,  may  not  be  out  of 
]>luce. 

MARSHALL  PASS. 

Above  the  world's  wide  roar  and  clash 
Unnumbered  waves  of  emerald  daab, 
One  giant  rears  a  lofty  dome, 
His  wrinkled  forehead  flecked  with  foam. 
Here  smoky  pennoni  wave  in  air, 
Two  armies  grand,  the  brave,  the  fair, 
Wind  swiftly  up  the  mountain  side. 
They  reach  the  cleft,  the  great  "divide  ;" 
With  joyful  shout,  upon  its  crest, 
The  East  gives  greeting  to  the  Was*. 
Here  generations  yet  unborn 
Shall  watch  the  sunset  kiss  the  morn, 
And  glad  winds  "hallelujahs"  sing 
As  Winter  clasps  the  hand  of  Spring. 
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Upon  the  summit  of  this  crest 
Columbia's  eaerle  built  his  nest. 
The  plumage  of  his  mighty  wings 
From  sea  to  sea  their  shadow  flings. 
Sheltered  beneath  this  faithful  breast 
A  continent  doth  safely  rest. 
Guarded  by  piercing  eyes  so  true 
His  beak  holds  firm  the  banner  blue. 
Sometimes  to  mortal  man  'tis  given 
To  breathe  the  perfumed  air  of  heaven, 
The  folded  wings  of  souls  unfurled 
Like  soaring  birds  above  the  world, 
Mounting  beyond  our  love  and  hate, 
We,  reverent,  whisper  "  God  is  great." 
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BY  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING. 

T1THEN  I  was  a  youth  there  hung  over  the  mantel- 
piece in  my  mother's  room  a  three-quarter  length 
portrait  of  Mazzini.  In  this  he  was  depicted  as  a  dark- 
visaged  man,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  at  once 
thoughtful  and  sad.  It  was  a  sombre  portrait,  unrelieved, 
except  by  the  ray  of  light  in  his  eyes,  for  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  that  he  always  dressed  in  black,  in 
mourning  for  his  country.  I  had  been  taught  to  look 
upon  him  as  the  great  Italian  patriot,  but  I  was  then,  and 
for  long  after,  unaware  of  his  power  as  a  writer,  and 
viewed  him  only  as  a  man  of  action;  something  of  a 
conspirator ;  the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope ;  of  great 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  of  a  truly  noble  character.  In 
later  years,  on  a  perusal  of  his  writings,  I  began  for 
myself  to  realise  the  greatness  of  the  man. 

Wo  have  a  saying  that  "  nothing  succeeds  like  success.0 
Th  TO  is  a  modicum  of  truth  in  it,  as  in  most  aphorisms 
that  have  obtained  currency  among  men ;  but  it  is  a 
huxtering  saying  for  all  that,  and  its  tendency  is  to 
degrade  rather  than  to  elevate.  Some  of  the  noblest 
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spirits  the  world  has  known  have  spent  a  life  of  devoted 
toil  in  promulgation  of  principles  they  believed  to  be  true; 
and  yet,  judged  by  the  low  standard  of  the  saying  I  have 
quoted,  their  advocacy,  their  self-denying  toil,  their 
ceaseless  struggles  to  win  men  to  embrace  the  views  they 
themselves  held,  have  been  failures  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  and  they  have  died  without  achieving  the  set 
purpose  of  their  lives.  But  I  hold  with  Byron  that— 

They  never  fail  who  die  in  a  good  cause. 

The  terrible  loneliness  of  exile — doubly  terrible  to  a 
tender  and  sympathetic  soul  such  as  his — was  Mazzini's 
portion  during  most  of  his  life.  Well  he  repaid  the 
country  that  afforded  him  refuge,  by  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  its  people,  and  in  interpreting  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  those  who  sympathised  with  his  aspirations, 
and  tried  to  sustain  and  cheer  him  in  his  banishment. 
Affection  rendered  England  a  second  country  to  him.  But 
all  his  studies,  all  his  thoughts,  all  his  writings  were  with 
a  view  to  the  resuscitation  of  his  beloved  Italy,  and  the 
union  of  humanity  throughout  the  nations. 

I  am  not  going  to  descant  on  Mazzini's  politics,  neither 
will  I  discuss  his  religious  views.  My  object  is  to  depict, 
in  a  humble  way,  the  estimable  character  of  the  man,  and 
point  out  some  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  contributions 
to  literature. 

Joseph  Mazzini  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  not  only  a  great  man  of  the 
century — he  was  one  of  the  greatest.  If  true  greatness 
consists  in  humility  of  heart  and  soul,  in  sterling  upright- 
ness of  character,  in  unselfish  patriotism,  in  unswerving 
devotion  to  duty,  in  true  religious  insight,  in  the  possession 
of  a  grand  ideal  and  the  power  of  giving  it  due  expression, 
then  was  Mazzini  indeed  truly  great,  for  his  life  and 
writings  answer  to  all  these  tests  of  greatness. 
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Mazzini  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1805.  His  parents  were 
in  fairly  good  circumstances,  and  of  the  middle  class,  his 
father  being  a  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Both  his  father  and 
mother  were  strongly  democratic  and  intensely  patriotic. 
From  his  student  days,  which  began  when  he  was  1C  years 
of  age,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  regeneration  of  his 
country.  "Association"  was  his  watchword,  and  that  of 
the  enthusiastic  comrades  he,  later  on,  gathered  round 
him  under  the  designation  of  "  Young  Italy,"  and  of  whom 
he  was  the  moving  spirit.  His  life  in  early  manhood  was 
of  the  stormiest.  He  suffered  privation,  perils,  and 
imprisonment,  and,  eventually  driven  into  exile,  he  came, 
in  January,  1837,  to  London,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  carrying  nothing  into  exile  save  his  unstained  conscience 
and  his  faith."  Here,  for  a  time,  he  lived  in  the  deepest 
poverty,  and  though  he  soon  began  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
his  pen,  his  life  was  a  struggle  with  comparative  poverty 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pisa,  in  1872. 

He  was  not  a  politician  in  the  limited  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  generally  used.  Circumstances  made  him  a 
politician — a  revolutionist,  if  you  like ;  though  a  revo- 
lutionist who  aspired  to  build  up  rather  than  to  pull  down, 
unless,  indeed,  he  would  have  pulled  down  with  the 
purpose  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish  to  make  room  for 
a  stable  foundation.  He  was  more  the  leader  of  a  great 
movement  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  its  fulfilment,  but 
which  is  steadily  advancing  towards  the  consummation  he 
foresaw.  That  he  was  no  vulgar  conspirator  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  contempt  which  he  poured,  at  great  personal 
risk,  on  the  Order  of  the  Carbonari  for  their  pretentious 
assumption  of  mystery ;  in  their  oath-taking  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  or  dagger,  and  their  mystic  signs  and  symbols, 
worthy  only  of  men  wanting  in  backbone.  Mazzini's 
every  effort  had  a  solid  basis  of  reason,  and  had  for 
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its  propelling  force  a  strong  religious  conviction,  to 
which  he  would  admit  of  no  weak  or  unrighteous  com- 
promise. 

Although  it  is  with  politics  that  the  name  of  Mazzini  is 
associated  in  most  minds  rather  than  with  literature,  he, 
nevertheless,  was  a  writer  of  consummate  insight,  as 
well  as  the  possessor  of  rare  literary  gifts.  The  true 
literary  flavour  pervades  all  his  writings,  even  those 
most  intensely  political.  For  example,  "  The  Letter 
to  Charles  Albert,"  "On  the  Unity  of  Italy,"  and 
"On  the  Causes  which  have  impeded  the  Develop- 
ment of  Liberty  in  Italy."  Again,  those  of  his  writings 
which  are  on  strictly  literary  subjects,  have  a  political 
atmosphere  about  them ;  such  for  instance,  as — "  Of  a 
European  Literature,"  "  The  Historical  Drama,"  "  The 
Poems  of  Victor  Hugo,"  "  The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,"  "  Byron  and  Goethe,"  and  "  The  Minor  Works  of 
Dante."  The  reason  of  both  these  characteristics  is,  that 
Mazzini  was  endowed  with  a  fine  power  of  expression,  a 
rare  eloquence,  and  a  noble  gift  of  imagination ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time  all  his  labours  had  for  their  aim  the 
unification  of  his  country,  and  through  her  of  humanity, 
and  this  consummation  was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  his  politics  had  no 
admixture  of  dross  in  them.  They  were  of  the  most 
unselfish  character,  with,  as  I  have  said,  a  living  and  strong 
religious  basis,  tender  as  a  father's  love,  and  with  duty  as 
their  glory  and  crown. 

"  Art  for  Art's  sake"  is  a  sentiment  which  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  him.  The  true  artist,  he  insisted,  must  be  "a 
priest  of  the  universal  life  and  prophet  of  a  high  social 
aim"  ;  not,  as  frequently  understood,  "  a  being  alike  the 
offspring  and  parent  of  transitory  impressions,  idolater  of 
the  form  and  image,  whose  soulless  and  fugitive  creations, 
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evoked  by  the  power  of  phantasy  alone,  are  destitute  of  all 
serious  intent  or  purpose."  He  was  no  "  idle  singer  of  an 
empty  day."  He  was  purposeful  and  aggressive.  He 
wrote  to  impress,  to  stimulate,  to  provoke  to  emulation ; 
to  excite  mankind  to  reduce  thought  to  action.  All  his 
writings  are  fraught  with  a  profound  earnestness  and  are 
clear  as  his  own  Italian  skies.  He  was  the  greatest  prose  poet 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced. With  an  enthusiastic  temperament  that  has  scarcely 
a  parallel,  he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  contemplative  of 
men,  and  no  narrow  views  obscured  his  intellect  to  keep 
his  understanding  in  bonds. 

The  early  bent  of  Mazzini's  mind  was  towards  literature 
as  a  profession.  It  was  the  dream  of  his  youth ;  and 
though  frequently  put  aside  owing  to  the  active  part  he 
took  in  the  stormy  arena  of  politics  and  revolution,  he 
always  reverted  to  it  as  opportunity  served  His  first 
literary  article  was  written  in  1826,  when  he  was  21  years 
of  age,  and  appeared  in  the  Sub-Alpino.  Its  subject 
was  Dante.  The  works  of  Dante  were  largely  the  source 
of  his  patriotic  inspiration.  This  and  other  of  his  earlier 
writings  are  not,  I  regret  to  say,  included  in  his  collected 
works.*  Later  in  life  he  dealt  with  the  same  subject  in  an 
essay  on  "  The  Minor  Works  of  Dante."  This  we  have. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Historical  Drama,"  written  in 
>,  a  work  of  great  breadth  of  vision,  he  combats  the 
views  of  both  the  idealists,  who  maintain  that  "the 
affections  are  the  soul  of  dramatic  art,  and  imagination 
its  queen,  investing  reality  with  her  own  hues,"  and  the 
realists,  who  insist  on  the  representation  of  historic  truth 
only,  embellished  by  poetry  and  the  affections.  The  verdict 
of  the  age,  as  he  avers,  to  which  every  form  of  literature 
destined  to  endure  must  conform,  is  against  the  first,  and 

•  In  six  volume*.    Smith.  Elder  *  Co. 
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that  alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  their  theories.  As  to 
the  other,  he  points  out  with  sound  truth  and  eloquence : 
"In  order  to  bring  historic  personages  vividly  upon  the 
scene,  it  is  necessary  to  recreate  them ;  the  poet,  like  the 
Angel  of  Resurrection,  must  breathe  upon  their  ashes,  and 
inspire  them  with  a  new  soul — the  soul  of  the  genius  that 
revives  their  hidden  faculties  and  passions,  and  inscribes 
their  secret  history  upon  their  brows.  If  it  be  not  so,  these 
historic  forms  will  but  appear  before  us  as  corpses  moved 
by  galvanic  power,  and  still  retaining  the  odour  of  the 
sepulchre.  They  will  present  themselves  at  the  banquet 
of  life,  cold,  pale,  and  silent  as  the  ghost  of  Banquo  at  the 
banquet  of  Macbeth." 

This  is  wise  criticism,  displaying,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
true  inwardness  of  dramatic  art,  for,  as  he  points  out,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  "  poetry  is  the  first  requisite  of  the 
drama,  and  though  it  must  have  historic  truth  for  its 
basis,  it  cannot  subsist  on  reality  alone,  which,  if  attempted, 
would  rob  this  the  greatest  of  the  Arts  of  all  its  ennobling 
elements,  and  lead  us  to  complete  intellectual  uncertainty.'* 

Mazzini  enlarges  on  these  views  with  much  force  of 
argument  and  wealth  of  illustration;  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  phase  of  the  subject  which  he  does  not  touch 
and  irradiate  with  his  eloquent  pen. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  same  essay  he  has  a  brilliant 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  Schiller's  drama  of  "Don 
Carlos,"  and,  incidentally,  supplies  a  clear  and  most  useful 
definition  of  the  classicist  and  the  romantic  or  social 
drama,  such  as  will  scarcely  be  found  elsewhere  put  with 
the  same  terseness  and  lucidity.  He  says :  "  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  classicist  drama  that  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  is  completely  and  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
individual  represented;  the  impression  made  consumes 
itself  and  is  exhausted  within  the  circle  of  the  plot  or 
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action  itsel£  The  impression  produced  by  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  an  isolated  fact,  whether  historical  or  imagi- 
is  restricted  to  the  amount  of  interest  excited  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  personages  who  live  or  die  upon  the 
stage  ;  because  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  is  organised 
without  reference  to  any  philosophical  aim,  and  calls  for 
no  intellectual  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  spectator.  And 
this  is  what  the  classicists  style  dramatic  interest.  But 
the  romantic  drama,  as  I  understand  it,  the  drama  founded 
on  the  highest  truth — the  truth  of  principles — converts 
the  audience  into  a  vast  jury  called  upon  to  judge  the  fact 
by  the  law.  It  inspires  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
eternity  of  a  maxim  or  truth,  and  leaves  a  grave  and 
durable  impression  behind,  like  the  impression  produced 
by  witnessing  a  solemn  act  of  worship." 

In  the  article,  "  On  Fatality  considered  as  an  Element 
of  the  Dramatic  Art,"  the  complement  to  the  previous 
article,  he  compares,  or  rather  contrasts,  ^Eschylus  and 
Shakespeare  in  a  manner  at  once  luminous  and  informing. 
The  temptation  to  give  a  quotation  is  strong,  but  I  must 
resist  it,  recommending  its  perusal.  But  this  latter  essay 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  estimate  of  Schiller  as  the 
precursor  of  the  "Drama  of  Providence  and  Hope,"  as 
contrasted  with  the  fatality  of  yEschylus  and  the  necessity 
of  Shakespeare.  These  two  articles  on  the  drama,  apart 
from  their  leading  7?io£i/— the  effort  to  stimulate  the 
awakening  of  an  Italian  national  literature,  and  influence 
its  direction— are  amongst  the  best  of  Mazzini's  writings, 
and  are  eminently  worthy  of  study. 

I  have  said  that  Mazzini  writes  with  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration, and  this  not  without  warrant,  for  he  uses  Art  and 
Nature,  the  Sciences,  especially  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, as  well  as  History  and  Tradition,  to  elucidate  and 
enforce  his  ideas.  And  these  ideas  and  views  of  his  are  of 
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deep  import.  They  are  not  superficial  and  fanciful  theories 
taken  up  for  the  moment  to  be  afterwards  thrown  aside, 
but  deep  and  earnest  views  carefully  thought  out,  and 
minted  in  his  mind  before  being  sent  abroad  as  currency 
among  his  fellow  men. 

Taken  in  order  of  date,  the  years  from  1830  forward  saw 
the  production  of  a  number  of  noteworthy  articles  from 
Mazzini's  pen.  His  essay  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Music  " 
is  at  once  imaginative  and  judicial  (a  rare  combination  of 
qualities),  exhibiting  one  phase  of  his  mind  which  must 
have  been  a  surprise  even  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  even 
by  many  of  these  he  was  misjudged. 

I  will  not  do  more  than  mention  his  two  articles  on  the 
Poems  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine.  For  scathing 
and  denunciatory  criticism  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed, 
and  their  truth  is  as  obvious  as  their  strength. 

In  1843  his  articles  on  Carlyle  appeared.  The  first  is  an 
estimate  of  the  genius  and  tendency  of  Carlyle's  writings ; 
and  the  other  is  a  review  of  his  work  on  the  French 
Revolution.  Mazzini  points  out  that  there  are  differences 
between  Carlyle's  and  his  manner  of  viewing  things,  but 
he  avows  the  incontestible  merits  of  the  author  of  "  Sartor 
Resartns."  Above  all,  he  notes  Carlyle's  sincerity,  his 
search  for  good  with  conscientious  zeal  in  love  of  his 
fellow  men,  and  a  deep  feeling  of  duty.  He  shows  that, 
"  like  Luther,  he  hurls  his  inkstand  at  the  head  of  the 
devil,  under  whatever  form  he  shows  himself,  without 
looking  to  the  consequences."  He  observes  that  "there  is 
never  anger  in  the  language  of  Carlyle ;  disdain  he  has, 
but  without  bitterness,  and  when  it  gleams  across  his  pages, 
it  speedily  disappears  under  a  smile  of  sorrow  and  pity— 
the  rainbow  after  a  storm."  For  the  purely  literary 
qualities  of  Carlyle  he  has  unstinted  praise ;  the  essen- 
tially religious  view  he  takes  of  life;  his  graphic  colouring; 
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his  honesty,  his  humour,  his  style,  the  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  his  genius — all  these  qualities  he  clearly  perceives 
and  holds  in  the  highest  admiration. 

But  there  is  one  defect  in  Carlyle,  and  that  one,  in 
Mazzini's  opinion,  is  vital,  viz : — "  His  view  of  the  collec- 
tive intelligence  of  our  times."  Carlyle  concerns  himself 
with  the  Ego.  Mazzini's  belief  was,  as  all  his  writings 
declare,  that "  there  is  upon  the  earth  something  greater, 
more  divine  than  the  individual,  namely,  Humanity — the 
collective  Being,  always  living,  learning,  advancing  towards 
God."  He  asserts  that  Carlyle  comprehends  only  the 
individual,  "the  true  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race 
escapes  him."  Though  his  sympathies  are  with  all  men, 
it  is  with  the  separate  life  of  each,  and  not  with  their 
collective  life.  Mazzini  protests  against  such  views,  and 
in  a  fine  passage  he  concludes :  "  In  truth,  human  life 
regarded  from  a  merely  individual  point  of  view,  is  deeply 
sad.  Glory,  power,  grandeur,  all  perish — playthings  of  a 
day,  broken  at  night.  The  mothers  who  loved  us,  whom 
«>ve,  are  snatched  away,  friendships  die,  and  we 
survive  them.  The  phantom  of  death  watches  by  the 
pillow  of  those  dear  to  us ;  the  strongest  and  purest  love 
would  be  the  bitterest  irony  were  it  not  a  promise  for  the 
future.  .  .  The  intellectual  adoration  of  truth,  without 
hope  of  realisation,  is  sterile ;  there  is  a  larger  void  ID  our 
souls,  a  yearning  for  more  truth  than  we  can  realise  during 
our  short  terrestrial  existence.  Break  the  bond  of  con- 
tinuity between  ourselves  and  the  generations  which  have 
preceded  and  will  follow  us  upon  earth,  and  what  then  is 
devotion  to  noble  ideas  but  a  sublime  folly  ?  Annihilate 
<  onnecting  link  between  all  human  lives;  efface  the 
intallil'ility  involved  in  the  idea  of  progression,  of  collective 
ind,  and  what  is  martyrdom  but  a  suicide  without  an 
object?  Who  would  sacrifice — not  his  life,  for  tli 
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little — but  all  the  days  of  his  life,  his  affections,  the  peace 
of  those  he  loves,  for  the  Fatherland,  for  human  liberty, 
for  the  evolution  of  a  great  moral  thought,  when  a  few  years, 
perhaps  a  few  days,  will  suffice  to  destroy  it  ?  Sadness, 
unending  sadness,  discordance  between  the  will  and  the 
power,  disenchantment,  discouragement,  such  is  human 
life,  when  looked  at  only  from  the  individual  point  of 


view." 


Sharing,  as  I  do,  Mazzini's  views  on  Carlyle's  writings, 
his  argument  is  self-sufficing  to  me.  Others  may  hold  a 
different  opinion,  and  they  must  be  granted  their  opinion 
if  they  are  qualified  to  judge  ;  but  this  I  say,  that  Mazzini's 
Essay  is  the  most  powerful  arraignment  of  Carlyle  that  has 
ever  been  written,  and  in  any  study  of  Carlyle  with  a  view 
to  forming  a  true  judgment  of  him,  its  perusal  must  not 
be  omitted. 

The  article  "  Oa  the  Minor  Works  of  Dante,"  chiefly  the 
treatise  "De  Monarchia,"  the  "  Convito,"  and  the  "Vita 
Nuova,"  is  a  luminous  expository  outline  of  these  writings 
of  the  great  Italian  poet,  and  should  be  read  by  those  who 
would  understand  the  aims  of  the  poet,  his  life,  and  the 
true  causes  of  his  exile.  Strange  to  say,  certain  of  the 
works  which  Mazzini  analyses  with  such  force  and  insight 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  neglected  by  Dante's  earlier  bio- 
graphers (Foscolo  excepted),  and  some  uf  them,  with 
short-sighted  admiration,  have  dwelt  only  on  the  "Divina 
Commedia,"  which  is  but  the  crowning  stone  of  the 
immortal  edifice  he  has  raised. 

I  will  pass  by  the  fine  Essay  on  Lamennais,  "the 
priest  of  the  Romish  Church  who  became  priest  of  the 
Church  Universal,"  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  graphic 
historical  sketch  of  the  life,  work,  and  times  of  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  and  interesting  characters  in  recent 
French  history. 
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The  Essay  on  George  Sand  is  a  very  delightful  one,  con- 
taining an  eloquent  vindication  of  the  great  Frenchwoman 
from  the  aspersions  of  ignorant  and  evil  tongues — doubly 
infamous  because  it  was  in  ignorant  presumptuousness  that 
they  dared  to  raise  their  voices.  The  article  also  gives  a 
general  critical  analysis  of  her  writings.  Altogether  it  is 
inspiriting  to  read.  In  his  views  on  the  character  and 
mission  of  woman,  Mazzini  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  and  both  here  and  in  his  work  on  "  The  Duties  of 
Man,"  he  advocated  and  asserted  her  equality  with  man, 
when  such  an  idea  was  almost  universally  treated  with 
amused  contempt. 

Mazzini' s  estimate  of  Byron  and  Goethe  is  masterly  and 
convincing,  and  it  serves  to  illustrate  and  explain  much  in 
their  lives  and  in  the  outcome  of  their  genius,  especially 
that  of  Byron,  which,  without  this  analysis,  is  well-nigh 
inscrutable.  His  view  of  the  mission  of  both  these  poets 
is,  that  they  summed  up  an  epoch.  They  were  not 
initiators  of  a  new  era.  It  was  not  theirs  to  "sing  the 
cradle  song  of  the  rising  sun ;  the  death  agony  of  a  form 
of  poetry  evoked  Byron  and  Goethe.  The  spirit  of  an 
entire  epoch  of  the  European  world  became  incarnate  in 
them  ere  its  decease.  They  were  the  poetic  expression  of 
the  last  formula,  effort,  and  result  of  a  society  founded  on 
the  principle  of  individuality.  Two  mighty  sources  of 
poetry  were  exhausted  and  closed  by  them."  Although 
the  life  of  one  was  passed  amid  storm  and  tempest  both 
from  within  and  without ,  and  that  of  the  other  in  com- 
parative calm,  and  much  as  they  differed  in  their  themes 
and  in  the  treatment  of  them— partly  by  reason  of  this 
very  difference — they  were  the  complement  of  each  other 
in  that  they  were  the  representatives  of  two  great  schools 
of  poetry — one  the  subjective,  the  other  the  objective. 
"  When  they  vanished  into  the  vast  night,  it  seemed  as  if 
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their  last  sigh  had  extinguished  the  sacred  flame  of  poetry." 
I  am  grateful  to  Mazzini  for  his  noble  defence  of  Byron, 
Speaking  of  the  poet  and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom. 
Mazzini  tells  us  that  "  he  led  the  genius  of  Britain  on  a 
pilgrimage  throughout  all  Europe."  Again  :"  England 
will  one  day  feel  how  ill  it  is — not  for  Byron,  but  for 
herself — that  the  foreigner  who  lands  upon  her  shores 
should  search  in  vain  in  that  temple  which  should  be  her 
national  Pantheon,  for  the  poet  beloved  and  admired  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  for  whose  death  Greece  and 
Italy  wept  as  it  had  been  that  of  the  noblest  of  their  own 
sons/'  And  again,  in  the  article  on  George  Sand:  "  You 
may  misinterpret  the  spirit,  and  blacken  at  your  leisure 
the  memory  of  Byron ;  you  may  exile  his  statue  from 
Westminster  Abbey ;  but  the  people,  who  recognise  in  him 
the  victim  of  an  epoch  and  the  prophet  of  another,  will 
read,  and  adopt  him  as  their  own,  in  spite  of  you." 

I  rejoice  that  Mazzini  has  spoken  this  word.  It  com- 
pensates for  all  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  have  been 
poured  on  the  poet  by  the  brood  of  detractors,  who,  with- 
out understanding  the  man  or  his  mission,  have  yet  dared 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  both.  England  and  the 
English-speaking  race  have  evinced  a  cowardly  hostility 
to  Byron ;  but  his  was  a  strength  of  intellect  that  will 
assert  itself  long  after  the  meanness  of  his  countrymen  is 
forgotten. 

The  last  article  written  by  Mazzini  was  that  entitled 
"  M.  Renan  and  France."  This  was  completed  within 
seven  days  of  his  death,  and  is  a  review  of  Kenan's  work 
"  On  Intellectual  and  Moral  Reform,"  published  at  the  end 
of  1871  or  early  in  1872,  immediately  after  the  Franco- 
German  war.  The  article  is  political  in  essence  and  aim, 
and  controverts  Renan's  attempt  to  view  monarchy  in  the 
light  of  a  principle,  instead  of  as  only  the  representative 
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of  an  administrative  method — as  a  mere  instrument,  in 
short,  to  be  thrust  aside  as  occasion  requires.  It  also 
incidentally  attacks  the  great  French  writer's  "habit  of 
barren  contemplation ;  the  scepticism  which  lurks  in  the 
best  pages  of  his  works  ;  his  tendency  to  separate  men  of 
thought  from  the  people,  and  that  spirit  of  religious  in- 
difference which  is  so  distinct  from  tolerance."  The 
article  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  re-statement  of  the 
guiding  principle  of  his  own  life,  penned  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  death,  and  for  that  reason  I  venture  to  quote  it. 
"  Life,"  he  declares,  "  is  not  the  search  after  a  well-being, 
a  happiness  which  is  impossible  on  earth.  Life  is  a  mission, 
or  it  has  neither  value  nor  meaning.  Life  is  not  our  own — 
it  is  of  God  ;  it  has,  therefore,  an  aim  and  a  law.  To 
discover  this  law,  to  gradually  ascertain  this  aim,  and 
temper  our  thoughts  and  actions  in  accordance  with  it 
is  our  task.  The  holy  formula  of  duty  must  rule  it  from 
on  high.  Man  has  no  rights  from  Nature,  save  only  the 
one  right  of  liberating  himself  from  every  obstacle  im- 
peding his  free  fulfilment  of  his  own  duties.  All  our  other 
rights  are  simply  the  consequences  of  our  own  actions— of 
the  fulfilment  of  our  duties.  Material  possessions,  liko 
intellectual  possessions,  are  merely  means  of  fulfilling  these ; 
the  instruments  by  which  to  achieve  our  mission — the 
aim,  and  they  also  are  sacred  in  view  of  that  aim,  by 
regarding  them  as  the  aim  of  life.  We  may  possibly 
succeed  in  transporting  the  egotism  of  one  class  into 
another,  but  we  shall  never  annihilate  egotism  for  the 
general  good.  .  .  .  Our  intimate  union  with  our 
fellows  is  a  duty.  Each  of  us  lives,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  all ;  and  we  cannot  fulfil  our  own  progress  apart  from 
that  of  the  rest.  The  supreme  virtue  is  sacrifice;  to 
think,  to  act,  and  if  need  be,  to  suffer,  not  for  ourselves 
but  for  others — for  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil." 
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The  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  admit  of  my  touching 
on  other  noteworthy  productions  of  Mazzini's  pen  ;  I  can 
only  refer  briefly  to  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  his  greatest 
work,  "  The  Duties  of  Man."  This  is  characterised  with 
all  the  wisdom  and  dignity,  the  strength  and  tenderness, 
the  high  moral  tone  and  the  warm  religious  spirit  of 
Mazzini.  Not  rights  but  duty  is  his  text,  and  eloquently 
he  presses  home  this  noble  injunction.  The  introduction 
here  is  very  fine,  and  he  then  proceeds  in  a  series  of 
chapters  to  speak  of  our  duty  to  God,  to  the  Law,  towards 
Humanity,  the  Country,  the  Family,  to  Ourselves,  followed 
by  other  chapters  on  Liberty,  Education,  Progress,  etc.,  to 
the  conclusion.  The  theory  of  happiness  as  the  primary 
aim  of  existence,  he  repels  with  scorn ;  the  tenderly  pathetic 
way  in  which  he  (the  poor  exile)  dwells  on  the  Home — 
the  Family  and  its  relationships — is  as  fine  as  anything  to 
be  found  in  literature.  But  it  is  not  so  much  his  elo- 
quence, his  literar}7  power,  his  sweet,  persuasive  tongue, 
charming  as  these  are,  to  which  I  would  draw  attention, 
as  to  his  spirit  of  self-sacrifice ;  to  his  ever-burning  desire 
to  impress  on  his  readers  the  conviction  that  it  is  not  the 
assertion  of  our  rights,  nor  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but 
the  doing  of  our  duty  which  should  be  the  moving  impulse 
and  aim  of  our  lives.  That  is  the  principle  which  makes 
Mazzini  great,  and  infuses  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
readers  a  portion  of  his  greatness. 

Mazzini  was  essentially  a  man  of  great  thoughts.  He 
had  the  initiative  power  of  genius.  His  language  is 
nervous,  strong,  sententious.  Bursts  of  eloquence  are  to 
be  found  throughout  his  writings,  whether  political  or 
purely  literary.  Aphorisms,  maxims,  definitions  abound 
in  all  his  essays.  It  would  be  easy  to  compile  a  volume  of 
Aphorisms  out  of  the  six  volumes  that  constitute  his  col- 
lected works.  I  give  a  few  of  these : — "  Pardon  is  the 
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virtue  of  Victory ; "  "  Genius  is  God's  interpreter ; "  "  Dis- 
couragement is  but  disenchanted  egotism ; "   "  Rapidity  of 
movement  is  the  secret  of  great  victories ; "  "  Humanity  is 
the  most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  thought  of  God  upon 
our  earth ; "   "  Conscience  is  the  revelation  of  life  to  the 
individual :  Tradition  the  revelation  of  life  to  humanity ; " 
"  No  man  can  work  out  his  own  salvation  otherwise  than 
by  labouring  for   the  salvation  of  others ; "   "  The  sign 
of  evil  is  egotism,   and  the  sign    of  virtue  sacrifice ; " 
"  Humanity  is  the  successive  incarnation  of  God  ; "   "  You 
may  kill  men:  you  cannot  kill  a  great  idea;"  "Martyrdom 
for  a  great  idea  is  the  highest  formula  the  human  Ego  can 
reach  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  mission;"  "Great  ideas 
create  great  peoples ;  "  "  Action  is  the  word  of  the  people;" 
"  Life  is  a  mission :   duty  its  highest  law ;  "   "  The  earth  is 
a  ladder  to  heaven,  and  in  order  that  we  may  be  worthy 
to  mount  it  our  whole  life  should  be  a  hymn  to  God;" 
"  Social  organisations  are  like  certain  plants  which  yield 
either  poison  or  medicine  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  administered ; "  "  The  foundation,  the  commence- 
ment of  all  education  is  liberty ; "   "  The  curse  of  Cain  is 
upon  him  who  does  not  feel  himself  the  guardian  of  his 
brother ; "  "  The  law  of  God  has  not  two  weights  and  two 
measures ; "  "  It  is  to  man,  and  not  to  a  certain  number  of 
men,  that  God  has  given  life,  the  sun.  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  His  law,  and  the  capability  of  comprehending  and 
of   obeying    it;"    "Christianity  admits    of   no   enemies 
amongst  mankind;"    "Every  good   thought  and  desire 
we  do  not  endeavour,  come  what  may,  to  translate 
into  action  is  a  sin ; "   "  Education  is  the  bread  of  the 
soul;"    "Democracy  is  the  progress  of  all  through  all, 
under  the  leading  of  the  best  and  wisest,  your 

trust  not  BO  much  in  the  number  as  in  the  unity  of  your 
forces;"  "Where  liberty  is  not,  life  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
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organic  function ;  "  "  The  right  of  peaceful  association  is  as 
sacred  as  thought  itself;  "  "  The  Universe  is  a  thought  of 
God  ; "  "  Labour  is  sacred.  No  one  has  a  right  to  impede 
it,  forbid  it,  or  render  it  impossible  by  arbitrary  regula- 
tions ; "  "  Liberty  is  but  a  means.  Woe  unto  you  and  your 
future  should  you  ever  accustom  yourselves  to  regard  it  as 
the  end ; "  "  Art  does  not  imitate,  but  interpret ;  "  "  The 
Art  you  cultivate  is  holy,  and  you  must  render  your  lives 
holy  also  if  you  would  become  its  priests ; "  "  What  is 
existence  other  than  an  aim,  and  the  means  of  its  achieve- 
ment ? "  "  We  must  not  seek  to  abolish  property  because 
at  present  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  few ;  we  must  open 
up  the  paths  by  which  the  many  may  acquire  it ; "  "If 
life  be  but  a  shadow,  when  sanctified  by  sacrifice,  it  is  the 
shadow  of  God ; "  "  Nature  is  for  art  the  garb  of  the 
Eternal ; "  "  Written  poetry,  like  music  performed,  should 
be,  in  some  sort,  a  prelude  to  other  poetry  which  the 
excited  soul  of  the  reader  composes  silently  within  itself ;  " 
"  Poetry  is  the  breath  of  God ; "  "  Love  is  the  flight  of  the 
soul  towards  God ;  "  "  To  love  is  to  give  and  take  a  promise 
for  the  future ; "  "  Love  is  a  flower  springing  up  in  the 
path  of  duty ; "  "  Rules  and  precepts  do  but  suffocate  true 
genius ; "  "Poetry  touches  without  resting  on  the  earth;" 
"  An  isolated  fact,  if  contemplated  alone,  is  but  a  flower  in 
the  field  of  truth ; "  "  Facts  and  principles,  form  and 
essence,  the  body  and  soul  of  the  Universe ; "  "In  the 
genesis  of  the  epochs,  as  in  the  Biblical  genesis,  God 
illumines  the  abyss  with  light  before  he  sets  the  sun  in  the 
heavens ; "  "  Poetry  exists  in  all  things ;  it  is  the  solar  ray 
that  shines  upon  and  mingles  with  every  object,  it  is  the 
power  of  harmony  that  lies  dormant  in  the  harp  until 
touched  by  an  awakening  hand." 

Taking  note  of  the  singular  force  and  beauty  of  most  of 
these  aphorisms  and  definitions  of  Mazzini,  I  have  asked 
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myself  why  they  have  not  become  more  widely  popular. 
The  only  answer  I  can  find  is  that  his  literary  work  is  not 
widely  known — certainly  not  here  in  England.  I  am  con- 
fident, however,  that  it  will  yet  win  its  way,  and  be  readr 
and  studied,  and  become  more  valued  in  the  near  future. 

No  doubt  there  is,  to  some  minds,  a  certain  repellent 
force  in  Mazzini's  writings,  like  that  exercised  by  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  a  magnet  upon  the  needle  presented  to  it.  It 
will  be  said  that  he  harps  a  good  deal  on  a  few  strings. 
"Duty,"  "Sacrifice,"  "Association,"  "Humanity"  are  words 
constantly  on  his  lips.  He  is  enamoured  of  certain  ex- 
pressions that  pall  upon  the  sense,  such  as  the  frequent 
use  of  sentences  in  which  the  words  "analysis,"  "synthesis," 
"  egotism  "  occur.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  various  terms  convey  the  exact  interpretation  of  the 
thoughts  which  he  desires  should  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  Mazzini  must  be  read  with  sympathy 
— not  the  sympathy  of  impertinent  toleration,  but  of  less 
or  more  community  of  feeling,  even  if  that  does  not  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  acceptance  of  all  his  views.  The 
reader  should  also  know  something  of  the  political  life  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  of  his  literary  writings,  before  the  latter 
can  be  fully  appreciated. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  the  somewhat  slight  way  in 
which  I  have  dealt  with  the  literary  work  of  Mazzini ;  my 
object  has  been,  not  so  much  to  estimate  the  intrinsic 
value  of  his  writings,  or  attempt  an  analysis  of  them,  as  to 
indicate  the  importance  of  the  subjects  he  has  treated,  and 
the  character  of  those  subjects,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
attention  to  a  rich  literary  vein  which  contains  the  pure 
gold  of  a  great  man's  thoughts. 

Of  great  tenderness  of  heart,  Mazzini  was  yet  cast  in  a 
heroic    mould      He    teaches  us  that    even    martyrdom 
is  not  victory,  but  only  the  means  of  its  achievement 
S 
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Amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  in  every  discouragement, 
and  during  the  long  years  of  his  exile,  his  faith  in  the 
higher  Power  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of  man  re- 
mained firm  as  the  rock  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  ocean. 
He  had  all  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  as  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  calculation  which  concerns  itself  with  present 
and  selfish  advantage — the  egotistic  spirit.  He  advocates 
unceasingly  the  enthronement  of  the  principle  of  Associa- 
tion. The  people  are  to  him  the  monarch  of  the  future, 
and  he  calls  upon  them  in  trumpet  tones  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  their  exalted  vocation.  Individualism  to  him  is 
disintegration.  Humanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  immortal. 
Man  dies,  but  Humanity  lives  untouched  by  death.  He 
asks  and  answers  the  important  question :  "  Is  there  no 
immortality  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  ?  Do  not  past 
generations  live  again  through  the  lessons  they  have 
transmitted  to  us  beyond  the  tomb  ? "  These  are  question 
and  answer  both  in  one.  He  had  an  unshaken  belief  in 
the  constant  presence  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Providence  as  revealed  in  the  continuity  and  progress  of 
the  human  race.  In  the  absence  of  this,  he  cries  out: 
"Let  us  destroy  books  and  pens,  for  if  this  be  so 
this  life  and  this  earth  are  but  the  sport  of  chance. 
Ah!  gladly  do  I  turn  aside  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  Old  Homer  declaring  to  us,  from  his  throne  of 
two  thousand  years'  standing,  that  the  gods  permitted 
the  ruin  of  Dion  and  the  death  of  many  heroes,  in  order 
that  Poetry  might  hand  down  her  lessons  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ages  to  come." 

The  claim  has  been  made  that,  after  those  of  the  Bible, 
the  Hebrew  prophets — ''those  revolutionists  of  Israel "- 
there  is  no  greater  prophet  than  Mazzini.     In  my  view 
there  is  no  irreverence  in  this  claim.     But,  without  en- 
dorsing it  to  the  full,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  beyond  all 
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men  of  the  century,  Mazzini  had  the  true  prophetic  insight 
— the  true  character  and  spirit  of  the  prophet.  His  writ- 
ings are  dogmatic  and  invasive  throughout — a  dogmatism 
based  on  earnest  conviction — and  he  had  the  Martyr's  fire 
as  well  as  resignation. 

I  have  been  unstinted  in  my  praise  of  Mazzini,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  his  due,  und  also  because  I  earnestly 
desire  that  he  should  be  read  and  studied — by  our  young 
men  especially.  Amid  much  graphic,  and  sometimes  florid, 
writing,  he  is  full  of  broad  common-sense  and  sincerity, 
and  he  strikes  out  from  the  shoulder  at  shams  and  hypo- 
crisy, like  the  great  truth-seeker  and  truth-defender  that 
he  was.  His  life  was  one  long  sacrifice  to  duty.  He  is 
one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  self-sacrifice  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  There  is  no  more  living  spirit  than  Mazzini's 
at  this  day.  The  faith  he  held  during  his  natural  life  did 
not  die  with  his  frail  body.  It  will  never  die.  No  faith 
held  by  great  men  ever  dies — least  of  all  that  of  this  great 
Italian.  There  is  a  saying,  the  true  import  of  which  I 
never  fully  grasped  till  I  read  Mazzini :  "  Faith  can 
remove  mountains."  Mazzini's  faith  was  of  this  her- 
culean character — faith  in  God,  in  justice,  in  love,  in 
progress.,  in  Humanity.  It  removed,  or  will  yet  remove, 
the  mountains  of  error  and  superstition  and  tyranny  that 
would  crush  the  soul  of  man.  These  cast  their  baleful 
shadow  over  many  regions  on  this  fair  earth,  but  the  faith 
that  Mazzini  cherished — that  was  the  very  breath  of  his 
life — lifts  them  from  Humanity  and  hurls  them  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea.  To  a  young  man,  a  study  of  the  writings 
of  Mazzini  is  an  awakening — a  trumpet  call  to  a  noble 
life. 
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BY   E.   E.    MINTON. 

FROM  time  to  time  we  read  with  interest  the  accounts 
of  sales  by  auction  of  original  MSS.  and  autograph 
letters.  Not  merely  the  announcement  of  the  prices  realised 
by  them,  hut  the  fact  that  these  things  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  proves  that  they  are  valued  highly,  and,  when  once 
in  the  right  hands,  carefully  guarded.  And  we  rejoice  in 
the  fact.  For  be  the  copies  of  a  literary  work  few  or  many, 
be  there  but  one  or  twenty  editions,  the  original  MS.,  the 
first  piece  of  paper  on  which  an  author's  thought  took 
visible  shape  and  outward  substance,  should  possess,  and 
does  possess  when  we  give  it  due  consideration  a  rare 
interest  for  real  lovers  of  literature. 

If  this  be  true  of  the  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  we  may 
trace,  by  erasures  and  corrections,  the  patient  labour  of 
revision  by  which  the  author  gradually  shaped  his  work 
to  its  final  stage,  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  perfect  copy, 
and  our  interest  in  the  MS.,  or  its  facsimile,  is  greatly 
enhanced  if  the  author's  thought  be  expressed  in  an  excel- 
lent penmanship.  We  have  many  instances  in  modern 
times  of  great  writers  who  have  thought  it  no  waste  of 
effort  to  cultivate  a  minor  art  in  the  form  of  caligraphy. 
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Browning's  artistic  faculty  was  revealed  not  only  in  his 
skill  in  music,  but  also  in  his  beautiful  penmanship.  We 
are  told  that  his  MS.  of  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book  "  is  truly 
wonderful.  In  Mr.  Sharp's  "  Study  and  Record "  of 
Rossetti,  a  sonnet  in  the  poet-painter's  handwriting  is  fac- 
similed, facing  the  title  page.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
exhibits  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  of  a  year  or 
two  ago,  was  a  selection  from  the  original  poems  of  Mr. 
William  Morris,  in  his  own  handwriting.  We  owe  to  the 
poverty  of  William  Blake  the  most  unique  example  of 
beauty  of  penmanship  combined  with  artistic  design. 

Reproduction  by  facsimile  may  have  certain  drawbacks 
which  operate  against  any  thing  like  its  wide  use.  But 
the  cost  is  less  than  it  was,  and  is  likely  to  become  even 
still  less,  as  the  photographic  processes  are  further  im- 
proved. What  an  inducement  this  would  seem  to  be  to 
cultivate  a  beautiful  style  of  writing.  Is  it  too  Utopian 
and  unpractical  to  look  to  the  future  to  give  us  facsimile 
editions  of  some  of  our  choicest  poetry  ?  In  the  case  of 
Browning,  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  society  which  exists  to  increase  appreciation 
and  enjoyable  study  of  that  truly  great  writer.  Would 
not  our  enjoyment  of  a  poet  be  enhanced  by  studying 
him  at  firsthand,  as  it  were,  having  his  personality  brought 
nearer  to  us  by  the  manner  in  which  his  thought  is  con- 
veyed ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  so  in  the  case  of  William  Blake. 
And  if  we  could  read  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  "  Raven,"  in  a 
facsimile  of  the  elegant  and  closely  written  handwriting 
of  the  poet,  how  much  nearer  we  should  feel  ourselves 
drawn  to  that  refined  and  highly  strung  personality. 

For,  after  all,  it  is  with  personalities  that  we  seek 
acquaintance  in  literature  and  art.  And  penmanship,  as 
a  minor  art,  has  this  interest,  that  of  any  number  of  men 
who  have  acquired  it  by  the  same  method  of  teaching, 
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each  one  of  them  eventually  develops  a  style  of  writing 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  own 
individuality.  And  it  is  just  this  claim  for  individuality 
which  gives  any  value  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Any- 
thing that  expresses  individuality  in  a  beautiful  way  is  of 
value  in  a  scheme  of  culture. 

I  may  be  told  that  the  invention  of  the  typewriter 
renders  unnecessary  the  study  of  a  good  style  of  penman- 
ship. Certainly,  if  the  author  of  the  future  regards  a  type- 
writer as  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  literary  career,  we  must 
admit  that  the  art  of  good  penmanship  can  only  have  an 
interest  for  the  antiquary.  But  we  have  to  consider  the 
influence  of  an  historic  and  traditional  form  of  expression. 
We  have  to  reckon  on  that  important  factor,  on  which  we 
cannot  insist  too  strongly,  viz.,  individuality,  which  dis- 
appears when  the  aid  of  a  writing  machine  is  called  in. 

I  have  named  four  poets  who  have  thought  it  well 
worth  while  to  embody  their  words  in  a  form  which  was 
beautiful  and  personal — Blake,  Poe,  Browning,  Rossetti. 
As  in  each  case  the  style  was  derived  from  the  cursive 
hand,  which  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  it  is  necessary  tOj  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
that  useful  and  beautiful  method  of  communicating 
thought. 

The  field  of  study  in  calligraphy  covered  by  those  marvels, 
the  Illuminated  MSS.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  fascinating  as  it 
is,  is  far  too  wide  in  its  scope  for  any  one  paper,  much 
more  for  a  brief  note  such  as  this.  Moreover,  while  our 
subject  is  penmanship,  or  handwriting,  these  remarkable 
schemes  of  decoration  in  gold,  silver,  and  even  jewels,  as 
well  as  colour,  belong  rather  to  the  history  of  the  decorative 
arts  as  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  books.  The  actual 
handwriting  of  these  MSS.  often  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  page;  the  letters  being  executed  with  a 
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quill  cut  broad,  are  always  upright,  and  exhibit  an 
immense  amount  of  ungrudging  labour  to  give  finish, 
by  means  of  hair  lines,  to  letters  formed  with  such  thick- 
ness, the  effect  of  the  whole  being  that  of  something 
cramped  and  crowded  together  to  make  more  room  for  the 
decoration  of  the  margin.  The  ornament,  so  unsparingly 
used,  was  employed  in  embellishing  initial  letters,  which, 
in  form,  were  corrupt  and  degraded  from  the  original 
Roman  letters. 

These  richly  illuminated  books,  beautiful  as  they  are  with 
a  luxuriant  beauty  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  ages,  seem, 
after  all,  more  for  show  than  use.  They  were  not  reading- 
books,  as  we  understand  a  book.  They  were  books  of 
prayers  and  devotional  exercises,  every  word  of  which  was 
familiar,  and  in  repeating  them  the  opening  word,  or  even 
an  initial  letter,  would  be  sufficient  to  refresh  the  memory. 
But  when  the  revival  of  literature  came,  bringing  with  it  the 
craving  for  the  clearest  and  swiftest  method  of  expression, 
both  for  the  author  and  the  reader,  the  penmanship  of  the 
monkish  scribe  became  cramped  and  illegible  in  its  efforts 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  till  at  last  the  stiff,  stately, 
or  ornate  handwriting  consecrated  to  books  of  devotion, 
possible  only  in  the  leisure  of  the  cloister,  gave  waj  before 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  Italian  running  hand,  which 
spread  to  France,  Spain,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Italian  running  hand  was  the  result  of  the  almost 
unbroken  classic  tradition  of  Italy,  which  received 
an  immense  impetus  in  the  then  newly  revived  study  of 
the  Greek  MSS. 

Nevertheless,  the  forms  of  the  letters  created  by  the 
monkish  penmen  died  hard,  and  the  first  printers  cast 
their  founts  of  type,  or  cut  them  on  the  wood,  from  these 
same  forms  which,  as  Black  Letter  Books,  survived  for 
long  after  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Roman  types. 
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Germany  remained  outside  the  influence  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  these  matters,  and  to  this  day  stupidly  retains  the 
use  of  letters  based  on  Gothic  penmanship. 

Here  we  begin  to  see  what  importance  attaches  to  the 
subject  of  handwriting,  viz.,  that  some  of  the  first  types  of 
letters  for  printing  books  were  cut  from  the  forms  of  letters 
as  made  by  the  Italian  scribes,  who  were  famous  for  their 
penmanship.  When  Aldus  Manutius  set  up  his  famous 
press  at  Venice,  from  which  poured  forth  with  feverish 
haste  the  great  classics  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  it 
was  from  a  MS.  of  Petrarch  that  the  type  now  known  as 
Italic  was  cast.  And  thus  the  excellence  of  Roman  type, 
now  in  principal  use  in  all  books  except  in  Germany,  was 
due  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of  penmanship  had 
been  brought  by  the  Greek  and  Italian  scribes,  whose 
styles  of  handwriting  were  based  on  classic  models. 

It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  so  great  an  authority  as 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great 
Venetian  printers  adopted  a  sloping  style  of  type,  based 
upon  inferior  Greek  MSS.  of  late  date,  when  a  finer  style 
might  have  been  developed  from  the  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  this  view,  it  is  certain  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Italian  cursive  hand,  founded  upon  classic  manu- 
scripts, was  an  immense  gain  to  civilisation.  It  spread 
rapidly  over  France  and  England. 

Good  penmanship  became  a  necessity  in  education. 
Look  at  the  facsimile  of  the  Warrant  for  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.  Almost  every  signature  is  a  good  one.  I  very 
much  doubt  if  any  document  at  the  present  day,  bearing 
the  same  number  of  signatures,  would  show  so  much 
excellence  in  writing.  Yet  a  century  previous  to  that  date, 
one  half  of  those  men  would  have  only  made  their  marks, 
so  great  had  been  the  advance  in  general  education. 
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I  said  that  the  type  of  letters  now  so  largely  used  by  the 
most  advanced  races  was  developed  from  the  penmanship 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  ultimate  perfection  has  been  attained  even  there.  In 
face  of  the  immense  amount  of  printed  matter  which  has 
to  be  scanned,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  that  the 
clearest  and  most  agreeable  types  of  letters  should  obtain. 
That  excellence  can  only  be  reached  through  the  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  penmanship.  When  the  general  level 
of  average  penmanship  is  higher  than  it  is  now,  when  the 
efforts  of  individuals  have  raised  the  taste  of  all  in  this 
matter,  then  will  come,  first  dissatisfaction  with  the  founts 
of  type  now  in  use  ;  next,  efforts  to  improve  the  same. 

Amongst  influences  from  which  nothing  but  good  can 
come,  I  would  take  leave  to  recommend  the  study  of 
printed  Greek  No  letters  in  the  world  are  so  beautiful, 
and  I  cannot  imagine  there  exists  a  more  excellent  model, 
or  one  which  affords  a  better  training  for  the  hand  and 
eye.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing  many  of  the 
forms  now  in  use,  and  so  representing  the  same  sounds. 

A  reference  to  the  collection  of  works  on  handwriting, 
in  the  Free  Library,  King  Street,  Manchester,  will  make 
it  strikingly  apparent  that  the  faults  into  which  penman- 
ship has  shown  a  tendency  to  fall  are  an  absurd  degree  of 
slope  from  left  to  right,  attenuation  in  form,  and  excessive 
length  of  certain  letters,  a  series  of  defects  which  inevitably 
result  in  the  disintegration  of  the  letter.  On  the  other  hand 
we  shall  observe  that  the  nearer  we  approach  the  models 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  i.e..  the  Greek  MSS.  of 
which  the  early  Italian  handwriting  is  a  reflection,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  find  the  legibility  and  simplicity, 
combined  with  beauty  of  form,  which  constitute  that 
xcellence  we  seek  in  the  art  of  caligraphy. 
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BY   JOHN   WALKER. 

I  AM  afloat  on  the  placid  estuary  of  the  Kent.  The 
afternoon  is  very  warm,  and  a  luxurious  drowsiness 
assails  me.  As  the  boat  sweeps  along  in  the  sunlight  the 
grey-brown  water  feels  like  velvet,  and  hardly  a  ripple 
crisps  the  exquisitely-still  surface  of  the  channel.  The  sun 
seems  to  have  dived  down  into  the  depths,  and  a  great 
globe  of  gold  is  floating  in  front  of  me. 

The  last  week  has  been  veritably  halcyon,  and  it  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  the  25th  of  March  was  the  25th  of  May, 
were  there  none  of  this  universal  and  daily-increasing  haze, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  early 
spring.  The  fog  that  was  left  behind  in  Manchester  seems 
to  have  spread  far  away  up  into  the  sweet  North.  On  all 
sides  a  gauzy  veil  hangs  over  the  face  of  Nature,  behind 
which  mysterious  influences  are  at  work  uncurling  the 
furry  fronds  of  ferns  and  opening  the  waxen  buds  of 
chestnuts  and  sycamores.  For  the  redstart  is  expected, 
the  chiff-chaff  is  on  her  way,  the  willow  warbler  has  been 
heralded,  and  the  white-throat,  the  swallow,  and  the  cuckoo 
will  all  soon  be  here.  The  earth  is  preparing  for  the  return 
of  these  migrants,  and  the  catkined  copses  will  soon  be  full 
of  ihe  welcoming  smiles  of  flowers.  Nature  is  very  busy — 
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.     .     .     Ami  if  she  would 
But  draw  the  curtain  of  the  haze 
We  might  upon  her  magic  gaze. 

The  prime  of  the  year  is  still  hidden,  but  soon  we  shall 
see  the  full  glory  of  the  coming  change — 

When  Spring  comes  laughing 

By  vale  and  hill, 
By  wind-flower  walking 

And  daffodil, — 
Sing  stars  of  morning, 

Sing  morning  skies, 
Sing  blue  of  speedwell, — 

And  my  Love's  eyes. 

On  such  a  day  as  this  one  seems  to  absorb  everything,  to 
become,  as  it  were,  a  very  part  of  the  earth  and  indivisible 
from  one's  surroundings.  What  rapture  we  experience 
as  we  greedily  inhale  each  familiar  perfume  and  listen  to 
every  old-time  sound.  With  unwonted  emotion  the  brain 
photographs  every  feature  of  the  landscape  and  every 
change  of  the  sea ;  and  this  emotion  when 

remembered  in  tranquillity 

gives  rise  to  other  and  holier  feelings. 

Left  of  me,  on  a  slender  strip  of  brown  sand,  several 
gulls  are  preening  in  the  warmth,  uttering  discordant 
of  contentment;  some  even  croaking  like  ravens. 
Lower  down,  in  the  direction  of  Grange,  on  the  shores  of 
the  wider  portion  of  this  arm  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  larger 
and  noisier  congregation  of  birds,  and  to  seaward  the 
margin  of  the  channel  is  lined  with  waterfowl,  in  row  upon 
row  of  little  black  and  white  dots.  Moving  towards  them 
I  meet  the  very  ghost  of  a  breeze  which  shivers  the  quiet 
magnificence  of  the  sun's  reflection,  turning  the  fiery 
globe  into  a  short  track  of  ruffled  golden  light  Afar  off, 
beyond  the  rippling  line  of  splendour,  I  aee  a  black  cor- 
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morant  skimming  with  rapid  wings  from  one  sandbank  to 
another,  his  dark  shadow  accompanying  him  across  the 
narrow  stream. 

This  week  the  tides  are  very  low,  and  the  gulls  remind 
me  that  the  afternoon's  languid  flow  has  commenced.  The 
seabirds  are  sailing  in  on  the  face  of  the  current,  feeding 
upon  the  silvery  shoals  of  young  herring.  To-day  there  is 
neither  eagre  nor  bore,  only  a  quiet  oily  influx,  in  which 
the  drifting  boat  spins  round  and  round.  The  strong 
under-current,  however,  disturbs  the  water  with  clouds  of 
sand,  as  the  deceptive  tide  flows  dreamily  into  its  accus- 
tomed place.  The  increasing  clamour  of  the  gulls  is  borne 
down  to  me  on  the  faint  wind  as  they  advance  on  the  ad- 
vancing water.  These  birds  are  very  numerous  here- 
abouts, having  a  stronghold  some  little  way  up  the  valley — 
a  heathery  moss  or  marsh  where  they  breed.  This  swampy 
spot  was  once  the  habitat  of  the  noble  Osmunda  regalis. 
There  are  those  in  Arnside  who  remember  the  royal  fern 
as  it  formerly  grew  in  the  district,  when  it  attained  a 
height  of  six  feet  or  more.  For  at  that  time  the  marsh  was 
almost  a  forest,  the  gigantic  fern-fronds  springing  peren- 
nially from  ancient  stems.  The  Osmunda  has  however  been 
ruthlessly  extirpated  from  the  neighbourhood  by  Vandal 
grubbers.  Over  there,  where  the  seagulls  build,  you  may 
perhaps  find  a  sickly  seedling ;  but  nearer  the  river  nothing 
but  an  occasional  huge  stump  remains,  and  these  may  be 
found  by  the  patient  overthrow  of  the  molehill-like 
excrescences  which  here  and  there  stud  the  pastures. 

Grange  is  now  lost  in  the  mist ;  but,  hanging  above  that 
beautiful  hamlet,  Hampsfell  is  faintly  outlined  in  the  haze. 
Sketching  its  own  profile  in  the  water  Holm  Island  shows 
up  darkly  against  the  faint  background  of  the  fell.  The 
tide  continues  its  languorous  swirl  as  the  sun  declines. 
Arnside  Knott  and  all  the  wooded  heights  sloping  gently 
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to  the  shore  have  swathed  themselves  in  a  robe  of  faint 
amethyst  from  which  emerge  the  spiring  larches  delicately 
misted  over  with  pale  green.  I  turn  my  eyes  upon  the 
purple  glades  of  leafless  trees  and  think  of  past  May 
mornings  spent  in  their  hallowed  pleasantness  of  shade, 
when  the  hum  of  bees  in  the  sycamores  and  the  perfume 
of  lilies-of-the-valley  made  my  blood  riotous  with  unspeak- 
able bliss.  In  silence  I  think  of  those  exquisite  pleasures 
until  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  yellow-hammers  remind  me 
that  more  Mays  are  still  in  store,  and  another  bird-voice 
tells  me  that  the  wheatear  has  already  come  back  to  her 
old  haunt  below  those  indigo  masses  of  evergreen  pine, 
where  she  is  chirping  in  happy  expectation  of  love.  Then, 
too,  I  recollect  that,  beneath  the  rich  greens  of  the  im- 
memorial yews  and  the  dark-fruited  ivies — which  so  strongly 
assert  themselves  in  this  setting  of  fairy  vapour — many 
familiar  flowers  and  ferns  are  evolving,  and  that  purple 
leaves  of  the  woodbine  are  expanding,  whose  undersides 
are  miracles  of  silvery  down.  Soon,  soon  the  woodlands 
will  take  a  deeper  colouring,  which  will  appear  crude, 
perhaps,  when  contrasted  with  the  modest  varied  pomp  of 
the  earlier  spring.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  deep  uni- 
formity of  green ;  all  is  subdued,  harmonious,  and  soothing, 
suggestive  of  a  glorious  promise  of  beautiful  days,  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  which  Nature  is  now  labouring. 

Proceeding  to  read  a  little  work  translated  from  the 
oh,  which  I  have  with  me  in  tho  boat,  for  a  time  I 
find  the  subtle  melancholy  and  powerful  pessimism  of  tho 
author  to  be  insidiously  in  keeping  with  the  lovely 
monotony  of  the  scene ;  but  at  last  the  exquisite  aroma  of 
the  brine,  and  the  sweet  faint  odours  blown  from  tho 
awakening  woods — where  the  primrose  is  putting  forth 
her  pure,  pale  face  from  amidst  the  dead  leaves,  and  tho 
argent  anemones  are  closing  their  satiny  chalices  in  tho 
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gathering  dew — help  me  effectually  to  repress  those  morbid 
thoughts  which  arise  when  too  close  a  scrutiny  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  existence.  Those 
who  lack  faith  may  come  in  confidence  to  Nature  and 
she  will  not  fail  them.  For  listen !  is  there  not  a  strenuous 
hope  in  the  evening  carol  of  those  throstles  ?  Is  there  not 
an  irrepressible  jubilation  in  the  low  and  liquid  fluting  of 
the  red-breast  ?  And  hearken  yet !  The  chaffinches  are 
revolving  the  liquid  chirrup  of  their  time-honoured  song, 
and  there  is  joy  in  it  and  eternal  love.  Poor  Guy  de 
Maupassant  is  not  a  pleasant  companion.  He  is  too 
learned  in  human  microscopy.  I  close  his  book  "Sur 
1'Eau,"  and  begin  to  muse  again.  The  frequent  trains 
passing  over  the  viaduct  on  one  of  the  great  arteries  of 
progress,  making  the  air  tremble  with  a  hollow  rumble, 
and  duplicating  themselves  in  the  grey  water,  keep  one's 
attention  fixed  more  on  the  collective  and  less  on  the 
individual,  taking  back  one's  thoughts  to  the  thousand 
friends  left  behind  to  breathe  the  morning  fog. 

Through  the  intense  calm  that  reigns  after  the  trains 
have  lost  themselves  in  the  woods  vague  sounds  come 
floating  from  the  unknown  and  the  unguessed — fairy-like 
cries  and  reminiscent  whispers  that  are  weirdly  sweet.  I 
touch  land  in  order  to  examine  the  emerald  moss  which 
shines  on  some  of  the  stones  of  the  shore.  Here,  in  the 
hedge  above  me,  the  sallows  are  aflower,  and  the  honey-bees 
are  booming  and  tumbling  among  the  nectared  blossoms. 
The  pleasant  humming  enchants  me  :  I  pause  to  listen, 
surrounding  myself  for  the  moment  with  immaterial  shapes 
of  new  aspirations.  Suddenly  I  perceive  on  the  turf  some 
mystic  stone  enclosures.  I  am  strangely  and  exquisitely 
thrilled.  Some  one  is  calling,  calling,  calling  to  me  from 
immeasurable  distances.  Playing  here  at  noon,  rosebud 
children  with  sea-blue  eyes  have  set  out  these  cobble 
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squares  and  named  them  "  baby- houses."  I  sit  down  on 
the  bank  among  last  year's  leaves,  and  my  spirit  forsakes 
the  place  for  a  fair,  green  hillside  laced  with  frothy 
streams — far  away  in  the  heart  of  those  mountains  which 
are  suggested  rather  than  outlined  there  in  the  North. 
Once  more  I  am  engaged  in  making  even  such  "  baby- 
houses"  as  these,  girdling  patches  of  purple  thyme  and 
tufts  of  golden  trefoil  with  treasures  of  felspar  and  won- 
derful iridescent  oyster  shells,  under  the  azure  skies  of 
irrevocable  days. 

That  waa  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled,  unsung. 

Sitting  here  I  pass  my  life  under  brief  review,  and  rise 
in  grief;  not  perhaps  at  the  thoughts  of  personal  follies, 
but  from  being  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  irreparable 
and  incalculable  loss. 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea, 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  back 

0*  scule  time  and  o'  thee. 
0  mornin'  life  !    0  mornin'  IUTO  ! 

0  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  Simmer  blossoms  sprang  ! 


Ob,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ; 
Oh,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreaming*  o'  langty ne  f 

My  heart  aches  for  them  and  with  the  want  of  them — 
those  kindly  men  and  women  I  have  loved ! 

Eventually  I  resume  the  oars  and  glide  through  an  inde- 
scribable picture  of  dreamland.  In  the  dead  calm  every 
feature  of  this  wooded  shore  is  reflected  in  the  water  with 
minute  and  marvellous  accuracy.  It  is  almost  sacrilege  to 
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disturb  the  serenity  of  these  pictured  reaches.  Every 
rock,  every  tree,  and  every  blade  of  grass  is  faithfully 
reproduced.  Even  the  pied  wagtails  running  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  are  to  be  seen  reversed  in  this  marvellous 
mirror.  Treading  the  pathway  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  there 
is  a  little  girl  dressed  in  crimson,  making  a  bright  spot  of 
brilliant  colour  in  the  landscape.  She,  too,  has  a  corre- 
sponding movement  head  downwards  in  the  underworld ; 
and  very  amusing  is  the  note  of  humour  struck  by  the 
inverted  antics  of  an  obstreperous  pony  in  the  softly-flowing 
tide. 

I  cannot  see  where  the  shore  begins  and  where  the  water 
ends ;  one  melts  into  the  other. 

Delectably  soothing  and  peaceful  is  the  scene.  There  is 
around  me  something  intangible  that  makes  a  spiritual 
music  which  is  incommunicably  sweet. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration. 

Verily  to  have  lived  on  such  a  day  is  worth  an  age  of  care  ! 

I  float  along  into  an  odour  of  burnt  grass.  Some  one  is 
"  sweeling."  The  pungent  perfume  has  a  narcotic  influence 
this  dreamy  day  to  which  I  eventually  succumb.  Lulled 
by  the  monotonous  gurgle  at  the  bows  I  lie  drowsing, 
until  a  thin,  keen  air  dispels  the  lethargy,  and  I  rise  to  find 
the  sun  a  quivering  blood-red  disc  above  Hampsfell,  his 
fiery,  columnar  reflection  glowing  in  the  spreading  water. 

I  pass  under  the  viaduct  into  a  calm,  neutral-tinted  lake, 
to  which  the  haze  gives  an  effect  of  immensity.  Here  I 
find  myself  almost  awed  by  the  panorama  of  perfect  peace. 
The  western  sky  is  clear  save  for  a  wispy  streak  of  cloud 
like  a  spider's  web  through  which  the  sun  slowly  sinks. 
At  last  the  great  scarlet  globe  suddenly  disappears  behind 
the  mountains,  leaving  me  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere  of 
unutterable  laziness. 
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An  urchin  on  the  bank  gazes  longingly  at  the  boat,  and 
then  nonchalantly  turns  his  eyes  upon  the  shadowy  half- 
moon  which  sails  almost  directly  overhead  in  a  setting  of 
faint  turquoise.  He  summons  courage  to  ask  me  to  row 
him  across  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  talks  learnedly  of 
waterfowl,  pointing  out  a  colony  of  "  tuwhits"  farther  up 
the  river.  The  careful  rooks  that  live  in  the  Meathop 
Woods  have  now  been  in  bed  quite  a  while,  yet  the  lap- 
wings are  still  paddling  about  on  the  sand.  The  dusky 
birds  rise  at  our  approach  and  flap  lazily  away,  showing 
their  white  bosoms. 

I  land  my  interesting  passenger  and  follow  him  ashore. 
I  beach  the  boat  and  mount  the  slope  of  the  bank  which 
has  been  erected  to  reclaim  some  land  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  estuary.    Here  I  am  glad  to  find  the  gorse  putting 
forth  its  points  of  gold.     A  sheldrake  rises  from  a  pool  in 
the  lone  marsh,  followed  by  his  spouse ;  they  rush  rapidly 
across  the  sodden  waste  on  whose  knolls  the  lapwings  have 
built  their  nests.     The  tired  linnets  in  the  whin-bushes 
are  all  asleep,  but  we  have  roused  a  blackbird  with  our 
chatter.     The  startled  singer  screams  a  warning  to  his 
mate,  and  I  think  of  Henley's  beautiful  lines — 

The  nightingale  has  a  lyre  of  gold, 

The  lark's  is  a  clarion  call, 
And  the  blackbird  plays  but  a  boxwood  flute, 

But  I  love  him  best  of  all 

A  grey  heron  rises  as  we  draw  near  another  pool,  and 
with  languid  majesty  sails  away  over  the  river. 
"  Hallo,  a  heron ! "  I  exclaim. 

II  They  co'  them  Jemmys  about  here,"  says  the  blue-eyed 
boy,  evidently  feeling  that  my  ornithological  knowledge 
leaves  something  to  bo  desired. 

At  this  correction  I  stand  abashed.    Having  relieved  his 
mind  he  proceeds  to  confide  in  me  as  to  a  certain  throstle's 
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nest.  Artless,  guileless  youth!  As  yet  it  has  only  two 
eggs,  and  is  consequently  not  worth  robbing.  He  tells  me 
he  will  see  to  the  business  later  on,  provided  no  other  boy 
discovers  the  treasure  in  the  meanwhile.  Those  two  bonny 
eggs  are  hidden  away  in  the  woods  near  the  ancient  Tower, 
where  the  daffodils  are  all  ablaze  below  the  hazel  catkins 
and  the  silvery  palms.  Well  I  know  those  thickets,  and 
the  strange  green  buttercups  which  grow  at  the  fringe  of  the 
woods !  My  companion  has  no  need  to  tell  me  that  to  get 
to  those  floral  dells  I  must  follow  the  lane  where  the 
sweet  violets  are  beginning  to  appear  among  their  scentless 
sisters ;  for  already  I  have  much  knowledge  of  the  spot. 
Into  my  mind  flashes  the  faded  romance  of  a  friend : — 

A  ROMANCE. 

Last  year,  last  year,  our  troth  we  swore 
Midst  daffodils  and  hellebore, 
Beneath  a  mystic  moon  ; 
A  moon  of  March  that  smiled  upon 
The  burning  kiss,  the  eyes  that  shone 
In  Love's  ecstatic  swoon. 

To-night  some  magic  maddened  me  ; 
And  in  delirious  ecstacy 
I  reached  the  golden  glade  ; 
Beneath  that  mocking  moon  up  there 
I  caught  a  glint  of  golden  hair 
Betwixt  the  light  and  shade. 

And  she  was  calling — "Come,  Love  waits 
Within  Death's  lovely  crystal  gates 
Midst  shadow-netted  flowers"  : — 
I  searched  for  her  and  grasped  the  wind  ! 
Long,  long  I  played  at  hood-man's-blind 
Through  laggard,  lonely  hours  ! 

0,  ye  deceitful,  steely  skies 

No  more  her  Eden-azure  eyes 

Delight  the  daffodils  : — 

The  world  is  waking  ;  it  is  Spring  ; 

To-morrow  lover  larks  will  sing 

And  Love  will  haunt  the  hills. 
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Bat  I  must  wander  on  and  on, 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  sun  to  aim, 
All  lonely  night  and  noon  : 
She  walks  the  waking  world  no  more  ; 
To  golden  glade,  to  silver  shore, 
She  comes  not  late  nor  soon. 

Whilst  I  mentally  repeat  this  poem  the  lad's  confiding 
gossip  is  all  unheeded,  and  in  fancy  I  again  see  the  pale 
and  tragic  face  of  my  friend  as  I  saw  it  when  he  returned 
from  the  old  trysting-place,  his  heart  full  of  the  memory 
of  his  dead  sweetheart. 

I  cast  a  longing  glance  at  a  remembered  place  which  is 
in  summer  a  paradise  of  flowers — where  one  may  find  the 
grass  of  Parnassus  in  bountiful  profusion  of  green-veined 
stars,  and  where  the  shy  pink  centaury  rears  its  modest 
loveliness — then  I  turn  my  face  towards  home  and  find 
the  tide  also  turning.  The  surrounding  hills  are  becoming 
still  more  vague  and  the  vapours  are  increasing  in  density 
The  swift  seaward  current  bears  onward  a  white  feather, 
which  is  floating  in  the  reflection  of  some  gossamer  streaks 
of  cloud  coming  up  from  the  south-east,  itself  like  a  tiny 
cloud.  The  thin  viaduct  cuts  through  the  great  shadow  of 
the  Knott.  Now  is  the  veritable  gloaming  time.  Across 
the  bay  lights  begin  to  twinkle  like  fireflies,  and  the  signal 
lamps  on  the  railway  shine  in  the  growing  gloom  like  two 
great  rubies. 

I  am  thinking  that  my  idyll  lacks  ono  touch  of  com- 
pleteness when  I  espy  the  bucolic  figure  of  Strephon,  and 
then  I  know  that  soon  perfection  will  be  doubly  perfect. 
The  young  man  is  clad  in  hodden  grey,  and  his  shining 
eyes  suggest  a  tryst.  As  he  passes  me  on  the  bank  he 
gives  me  "  Good  night"  in  the  kindly  north-country  fashion. 
His  ripe-peach  complexion  fills  me  with  despair.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  he  has  a  soul  capable  of  enjoying  this 
tranquil  time  of  lovely  lights  and  shadows.  The  pretty 
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bine  boat  rocking  in  the  ebb  must  surely  please  him,  for  he 
turns  round  again  and  again.  I  silently  apostrophize  the 
young  fellow : — 

•     When  winter  hoar  no  longer  holds 

The  young  year  in  his  gripe, 
And  bleating  voices  fill  the  folds, 

And  blackbirds  pair  and  pipe  ; 
Then  coax  the  maiden  where  the  sap 

Awakes  the  woodlands  drear, 
And  pour  sweet  wild  flowers  in  her  lap, 

And  sweet  words  iu  her  ear. 
For  spring  time  is  the  season,  sure, 

Since  Love's  game  first  was  played, 
When  tender  thoughts  began  to  lure 

The  heart  of  April  maid, 
Of  maid, 

The  heart  of  April  maid. 

But  it  would  appear  he  knows  all  about  such  business,  and 
not  at  me  does  he  look.  For  there  goes  Phyllis,  following 
him  at  a  discreet  distance  as  becomes  a  modest  April  maid. 
She  has  "  sarraed  o'  t'  coaves  an'  meead  t'  poddish,"  and 
now  she  is  going  to  whisper  sweet  nothings  beneath  the 
all-wise  but  reticent  moon.  In  compliment  to  those  of  her 
lover  Phyllis's  cheeks  wear  the  dainty  blush  of  the  peach- 
blossom  which  is  now  in  bloom  on  the  garden  walls.  This 
flush  deepens  as  she  draws  near  me.  The  western  sky  has 
likewise  begun  to  flush  and,  as  she  walks  abreast  with  the 
boat,  her  silhouetted  figure  is  sharply  defined  against  the 
sunset  radiance.  The  afterglow  reflects  itself  in  the  water, 
which  thus  also  becomes  bright  with  the  blushes  of  love. 
Happy  lovers!  To  them  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  surely 
have  no  application : — 

Each  on  his  own  strict  line  we  move, 
And  some  find  death  ere  they  find  love  ; 
So  far  apart  their  lives  are  thrown 
From  the  twin-soul  which  halves  their  own. 
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No,  no — Strephon  at  least  has  found  his  affinity,  and — 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Rises  high  in  the  breast. 
And  the  little  wee  bit  starn 

Rises  red  in  the  east, 
0  there's  a  joy  sae  dear, 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame, 
Wi'  a  bonny,  bonny  lassie 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 

When  the  kye  comes  hame, 
'Tween  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk 

When  the  kye  comes  hame. 

Thus  singing  in  spirit  I  disembark.  The  afterglow  is 
now  rose-carmine,  gradually  dissolving  into  fainter  and 
fainter  shades.  Towards  the  zenith  these  warm  hues  fade 
into  the  faintest  of  dove-breasted  greys,  in  which  the 
young  moon  hangs  above  the  bare  boughs  of  an  ash  like  a 
piece  of  polished  silver.  I  pause  on  the  threshold  in  a 
flood  of  lamplight,  wondering  whether  or  not  I  am  happy. 
What  is  this 

feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain  ? 

I  cannot  decide,  and  I  refrain  from  any  further  attempts 
to  decide  when  I  hear  a  melancholy  curlew  crying  discon- 
tentedly on  the  lonely  moor. 


JOHN    JARMYN. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 
BY     JOHN     MORTIMER. 

A  man  he  seemed  of  cheerful  yesterdays, 
And  confident  to-morrows. 

WORDSWORTH. 

JOHN  JARMYN  has  gone  over  to  the  majority,  other- 
wise I  should  not  now  be  writing  these  lines.  All 
that  I  possess  regarding  him,  beyond  some  pleasant 
memories  and  one  or  two  printed  essays  of  which  he  was 
the  author,  is  a  curiously-fashioned  walking-stick,  which, 
in  the  oddness  of  its  character,  is  suggestive  to  me  of  a 
certain  individuality  which  marked  its  former  owner. 

It  was  on  a  Christmas  Day  that  is  now  remote,  and 
when  he  was  well  advanced  in  years,  that  I  first  came  to 
know  John  Jarmyn  personally,  and  our  friendship  had 
its  birth  amid  sacred  surroundings,  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  sweetly-solemn,  yet  joyful  cathedral  service. 
The  consequence  is  that  I  never  think  of  my  departed 
friend  now  without  associating  him  with  the  holly  and  the 
lights  of  that  pillared  fane.  It  was  the  carol-singing 
that  had  drawn  us  both  thither  to  find  ourselves  seated 
side  by  side  in  the  same  carved  stall,  a  privileged  place 
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to  which  we  had  been  severally  conducted  by  a  considerate 
and  friendly  sidesman.  I  should  say  here,  though  antici- 
pating the  knowledge  subsequently  obtained,  that  it  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  character  of  John  Jarmyn  that 
he  should  be  met  with  under  such  circumstances.  He 
was  a  good  churchman  with  a  deeply-devotional  strain  in 
his  nature,  and  one  who  had  a  pious  regard  for  the  festivals 
belonging  to  his  faith.  Moreover,  he  was  cast  in  an  antique 
mould  and  in  his  mental  and  spiritual  vision  he  was  largely 
retrospective.  He  loved  old  observances,  as  he  loved  old 
books,  and  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  in  its  material  cele- 
bration, was  considered  incomplete  without  the  presence  of 
a  bottle  of  old-fashioned  port  on  his  dinner-table.  A  few 
whispered  words  which  passed  between  us  in  the  pauses 
of  the  cathedral  service  were  sufficient  to  place  us  in  close 
relationship  with  each  other,  and  when  at  the  close  I  told 
him  that  I  had  discovered  from  his  accent  that  he  was  a 
Yorkshireman,  he  at  once  admitted  the  soft  impeachment, 
and  with  evident  signs  of  gratification.  When  we  parted, 
it  was  with  the  mutual  understanding  that  the  intimacy 
which  had  thus  begun  should  be  continued,  whenever 
circumstances  might  bring  us  again  together.  Other 
opportunities  happily  did  present  themselves  for  further 
interviews,  in  the  street  and  elsewhere,  but  my  knowledge 
of  him  was  enlarged  when  he  became  a  member  of  a 
Literary  Club  to  which  I  belong,  and  it  was  by  this  means 
that  our  friendship  ripened  until  I  found  myself  an 
accepted  visitor  at  his  solitary  fireside,  for  my  old  friend 
was  a  bachelor,  and  remained  so  until  his  death. 

John  Jarmyn  was  a  lawyer,  and  in  his  outward  aspect 
and  manner  gave  you  the  impression  of  one  who  belonged 
to  what  is  called  the  old  school.  He  had  a  guileless- 
looking  strongly-marked  face,  a  face  in  which  a  cheery 
boyish  expression  still  survived,  not  worldly-minded,  but 
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keen  and  shrewd  withal.  There  was  about  him,  too,  a 
curious  blending  of  open-eyed  and  simple-minded  sim- 
plicity of  disposition  with  a  cautious  native  shrewdness, 
and  a  logical  precision  in  thought  and  argument,  where 
questions  of  evidence  were  concerned.  He  was  shy  rather 
than  assertive,  but  you  felt  that  if  the  cause  was  a  good 
one,  and  no  other  would  do  for  him,  he  would  prosecute  it 
with  patient  determination.  In  his  attire  he  was  homely 
and  unpretentious,  but  the  presence  it  might  be  of  a 
quaint  brooch  or  breast-pin  in  his  cravat  was  indicative  of 
a  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  connoisseur's  taste 
which  he  possessed  for  antique  gems.  Thought  with  John 
Jarmyn  was  more  than  fine  raiment,  and  if  you  met  him 
in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  where  he  was  to  be 
seen  occasionally,  he  had  the  look  of  one  who  was  gravely 
but  agreeably  preoccupied,  I  have  seen  him  on  a  stormy 
day  of  wind  and  rain  struggling  along  under  a  half- wrecked 
umbrella,  charmingly  unconscious  of  any  sense  of  imper- 
fection, and  of  the  fact  that  he  had  provoked  the  playful 
mirth  of  a  vulgar  street  boy. 

In  his  unprofessional  wanderings,  his  most  attractive 
haunts  were  the  old  bookshops,  in  all  of  which  he  was  a 
well-known  figure,  for  John  Jarmyn  was  a  mighty  book- 
hunter,  who  would  have  delighted  the  soul  of  John  Hill 
Burton.  To  possess  books  and  accumulate  them  within 
every  capacity  of  his  means  and  the  power  of  storage  was, 
outside  his  ordinary  occupation,  the  absorbing  passion  of 
his  life.  He  loved  books  with  a  perfect,  unvarying,  and 
unwearied  love.  Their  companionship  seemed  a  necessity 
of  his  existence,  the  very  presence  of  them  was  an  influence, 
stimulating  and  sustaining.  In  the  selection  of  his  loves 
he  could  not  be  called  narrow  either  in  views  or  taste,  but 
most  did  he  seem  to  affect  those  which  had  something  of 
the  rime  of  age  upon  them.  Long  before  I  knew  John 
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Jarmyn  in  the  flesh,  and  when  he  existed  for  me  but  as  a 
shadowy  figure,  never  to  be  met  with  but  heard  of  in  many 
bookshops  that  I  visited,  the  mention  of  him  would  be 
associated  with  some  literary  treasure  in  the  shape  of  a 
black-letter  folio,  or  it  might  be  a  pile  of  ancient  tomes, 
ragged  veterans,  and  others  laid  up  for  him  upon  a  shelf, 
and  which  would  go  to  swell  his  literary  hoards  when  time 
and  circumstance  should  be  favourable.  He  had  various 
storehouses  for  his  books,  but  that  which  I  knew  best  was 
his  living-room.  It  was  an  apartment  crowded  with  books, 
bookcases,  pictures,  carved  oak  furniture,  and  antiques 
and  curiosities  various,  so  crowded  in  fact  that  the  space 
which  could  be  allotted  to  guests  admitted  of  no  more  than 
a  chair  or  two  arranged  about  the  fire-place.  Books  were 
in  evidence  everywhere,  for  the  bookcases  had  long  been 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  the  work  of  piling 
volumes  on  the  floor  in  stacks  had  begun.  There  they 
stood  like  cairns  upon  which  John  Jarmyn  deposited  his 
books  as  memorials  to  the  immortal  dead  among  authors, 
who,  as  Milton  says,  have  given  to  us  "  the  precious  life- 
blood  of  master  spirits  "  to  be  "  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life."  Preserved  in  this  fashion,  all  but 
those  books  which  lay  nearest  to  hand  were  more  or  less 
buried  or  inaccessible,  but  that  never  seemed  to  trouble 
our  book-lover,  with  whom  the  sense  of  their  presence  and 
possession  was  a  comfort  and  a  joy. 

In  the  window  place  a  plant  or  two,  with  some  culti- 
vated ivy  dim  and  dusty,  existed  in  evidence  of  a  love  of 
Nature  which  was  by  no  means  absent  from  the  gentle 
soul  of  John  Jarmyn,  and  above  the  line  of  book  stacks 
and  cases  were  old  paintings,  witnessing  there  to  his  love 
for  art  in  bygone  forms  of  its  expression.  Notable  among 
these  pictures  was  one  which,  in  its  heavy  carved  and 
gilded  frame,  hung  over  the  mantel  shelf  and  showed  there, 
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painted  upon  a  panel  in  gold  relief,  a  representation  of  the 
head  of  the  Redeemer  crowned  with  thorns,  the  face  sad 
and  loving,  and  the  wounded  hands,  with  palms  turned 
outwards  over  the  breast  with  a  mingled  expression  of  love 
and  benediction.  This  "  Salvator  Mundi,"  as  John  Jarmyn 
called  it,  was  supposed  to  be  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  and 
there  was  a  curious  story  of  its  acquisition,  which  I  have 
essayed  to  tell  elsewhere,  but  which  is  too  long  for  repeti- 
tion here.  Whether  it  was  a  real  Bellini  or  not,  it  was  one 
of  the  features  of  John  Jarmyn's  room,  and  seemed  to  add 
the  charm  of  a  spiritual  grace  to  his  surroundings. 

In  the  evening  hours,  for  he  was  very  much  of  a  stay-at- 
home  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  John  Jarmyn  would  sit 
among  his  treasures,  clad  in  his  dressing-gown,  and,  like 
Carlyle,  would  smoke  a  long  clay  pipe,  the  while  he  dis- 
cussed his  favourite  authors.  Pleasant  it  was  to  be  in  his 
company  at  such  a  time  and  listen  to  his  wise  and  cheerful 
talk  about  men  and  books,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  was  a  book-collector  merely.  He  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  that,  and  had  read  deeply  and  widely,  and  his 
opinions  were  based  upon  his  own  honest,  critical  judg- 
ment. I  doubt  whether  he  did  not  know  something  of  the 
inside  of  every  book  before  he  placed  it  on  the  shelf  or 
added  it  to  the  pile,  and  though  the  volume  might  become 
buried  under  the  growing  heap  and  lost  to  sight  and  touch, 
it  still  lived  in  his  memory. 

Occasionally  he  was  tempted  to  turn  author  himself  in 
a  modest  fashion,  and  would  bring  down  to  the  Literary 
Club  a  paper  on  some  congenial  subject,  the  authorship  of 
a  ballad  or  a  disputed  epigram.  His  longest  effort  was  a 
fireside  tale,  which  he  called  "  A  Story  about  the  West 
Bay,"  a  graceful,  cheerful,  learned,  gossiping  narrative, 
founded  upon  a  visit  to  an  ancient  swannery  near 
Weymouth,  and  revealing,  amid  gleams  of  playful  fancy, 
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many  pleasant  characteristics  of  the  writer  as  traveller 
and  contemplative  philosopher.  There  is  one  passage  in 
this  narrative  which  seems  like  a  bit  of  the  author's  fire- 
side talk  It  runs  thus : — 

"  There  are  moments  in  most  men's  lives  when 

Backward  we  cast  our  eyes  on  prospects  drear, 
•         And  forward,  though  we  cannot  see,  we  guess  and  fear. 

But  these  moments  are  not  our  best,  and  with  me,  and  I 
think  with  many  others,  the  pleasures  of  memory  as  well 
as  the  pleasures  of  hope,  which  abide  with  us  when  the 
mind  is  at  its  best,  go  far  to  compensate  us  for  the  griefs 
and  calamities  which  affect  and  discipline  this  mortal 
being;  and  if  I  should  live  to  attain  old  age,  I  know 
already,  whilst  on  the  down  hill,  that  it  has  serenities  of 
its  own,  when  the  retrospect  of  life,  though  filling  the 
eyes  with  tears,  is  yet  accompanied  by  a  smile,  the  deep 
meaning  of  which  I  am  not  going  to  interpret,  except  to 
say  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  both  the  past  and  the 
future  ;  and  as  I  take  great  pleasure  in  both,  I  like  books 
on  old  age,  and  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  with  Tully, 
'  I  have  no  design  to  bewail  the  calamities  of  life  as  some 
men  have  done ;  neither  am  I  sorry  that  I  came  into  life, 
for  I  was  born  to  answer  some  good  purposes,  and  those 
purposes  being  answered,  I  can  now  leave  life  as  if  it  were 
my  inn,  and  not  my  habitation,  for  Nature  designed  it  no 
otherwise  for  us.'  " 

The  last  summons  to  John  Jarmyn  came  to  him  in 
church,  where  he  was  stricken  down  with  paralysis.  They 
carried  him  home,  but  he  did  not  long  survive.  After  his 
death  his  books  were  sold  and  scattered  abroad  again  over 
many  bookshops  and  libraries.  I  often  pass  by  the  house 
where  he  dwelt,  bnt  the  peaceful  academic  calm  of  that 
tenement  is  gone,  for  they  have  convened  it  into  a  political 
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club.  These  things,  however,  touch  not  John  Jarmyn 
now,  of  whom,  lying  at  rest  in  his  narrow  room,  one  would 
devoutly  say — 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet, 
Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange  ; 

Sleep,  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet : 
Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 


5=0 


THE    BUTTERFLY. 

BY  ALFRED   EDMESTON. 
(From  the  French  of  the  Comte  Xavier  de  Maistre.) 

"  Un  prisonnier  lui  avait  racontfi  qu'un  papillon  dtait  un  jour  entrd  dans 
priflon  en  SiWrie."— SADJTB  BBUVI. 

FRAIL  wanderer  from  the  ethereal  plain, 
Thou  lovely,  flashing  butterfly  ; 
What  fitful  fancy  bade  thee  try 
This  dreadful  house  of  death  and  pain  ? 
Through  yon  embrasure,  barred  and  drear, 
The  sunlight  of  the  brightest  day 
Scarce  serves  to  send  one  feeble  ray 
My  solitary  cell  to  cheer. 

Hast  thou  received  from  Nature  pure 

A  heart  with  sweetest  friendship  fraught  ? 

Or  comest  thou — by  Pity  taught — 
To  share  the  ills  that  I  endure  ? 
My  sorrow,  at  the  sight  of  thee, 

Is  stilled,  and  loses  half  its  sting  ; 

Hope  breathes  again  beneath  thy  wing, 
And  bids  me  fancy  I  am  free. 
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Come,  speak  to  me  of  liberty. 

Thou  jewel  upon  Nature's  dress, 

Retrace  for  me  her  loveliness 
In  flowers,  in  brooks,  in  field  and  tree. 
Sing,  too,  the  torrent's  ceaseless  song, 

Of  pleasant  shades  and  lakes  profound ; 

Whisper  that  solemn,  mystic  sound 
When  zephyrs  sway  the  leafy  throng. 

Hast  thou  not  swept  the  flower-sprent  lawn  ? 

And  cans't  thou  not  of  lovers  sing  ? 

Come,  tell  the  story  of  the  spring, 
And  paint  the  wonders  of  the  dawn, 
Tell  me  if,  deep  in  woodland  shade, 

The  nightingale  a  note  of  love 

Did  send  as  greeting  through  the  grove, 
When  last  thou  fluttered'st  by  her  glade  ? 

These  sad  and  darksome  walls  along 
Thou  seekest  flowers — alas,  in  vain  ! 
Where  fettered  hand  has  traced  with  pain 

The  bitter  story  of  its  wrong. 

Far,  far  from  breeze  and  sunny  skies, 

Within  these  vaults  with  crimes  o'erstained, 
Thou  hover'st  but  o'er  captives  chained, 

And  hear'st  but  echoes  of  their  sighs. 

Flee,  thou  frail  child  of  field  and  flower, 
And  leave  for  aye  this  house  of  death ; 
Thy  life,  at  best,  is  but  a  breath ; 

Haste  to  enjoy  thy  fleeting  hour. 

Here  life  is  one  long  agony, 
Beyond  these  walls  thou  dwell'st  in  peace, 
No  other  bonds  than  thy  caprice, 

No  other  prison  than  the  sky. 
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Perchance,  as  dancing  o'er  the  meads 

Where'er  thy  fancy  bids  thee  hie, 

Thou  a  sad  wanderer  may'st  descry, 
Who,  hand  in  hand,  her  children  leads. 
Then  haste  thee  to  caress  her  cheek, 

And  whisper  that  her  love  yet  breathes, 

That  still,  in  every  sigh  he  heaves — 
Ah !  I  forget — thou  cans' t  not  speak. 

Before  th'  enraptured  children's  eyes 

Thy  rich,  emblazoned  robe  unfold ; 

And,  in  thy  gambols  growing  bold, 
Allure  them  on  as  toward  a  prize. 
Soon  each  will  join  in  eager  chase ; 

Now  feign  thyself  an  easy  prey ; 

From  flower  to  flower  still  lead  the  way, 
Until  thou  bring'st  them  to  this  place. 

The  mute  companion  of  their  play, 

Pleased,  will  their  mirthful  steps  attend  ; 

Whilst  ever  thy  gay  flutterings  lend 
A  charm  that  brightens  all  the  way. 
Oh,  loved  ones !  'tis  for  you  I  yearn, 

Hope,  without  you,  ere  now  had  set ; 

Then  speed  ye,  for  your  tears  may  yet 
The  tyrant's  heart  to  pity  turn ! 

And  thou,  dear  love,  whose  soft  appeal 
Would  pierce  the  stoutest  heart  of  mail, 
'Gainst  thy  sweet  prayers  of  what  avail 

Are  gates  of  brass  or  bolts  of  stool  ? 

Alas!  vain  hopes!  my  clanking  chain 
Doth  all  my  foolish  dream  dispel ; 
My  fluttering  friend  hath  fled  my  cell. 

And  left  me  but  my  wonted  pain  : 
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BY  WILLIAM  DINSMORE. 

Whylom,  when  Ireland  flourished  in  fame, 
Of  wealth  and  goodness  far  above  the  rest 
Of  all  that  bears  the  British  Islands  name. 

— SPENSER. 

THE  fine  arts,  especially  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music, 
were  highly  esteemed  and  cultivated  by  the  Western 
Gaels  many  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
The  best  work  of  the  Gaelic  imagination  is  found  in  the 
poems  composed  in  ancient  times.  In  these  compositions 
are  recorded  heroic  deeds,  adventure,  romance,  superstition, 
fear  and  wonder,  battles,  forays,  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
hospitality,  patriotism,  tales  of  love,  tender  friendships, 
and  expectation  of  spiritual  life.  The  famous  heroes  who 
figure  in  Gaelic  verse  stand  out  vividly  against  a  romantic 
background.  Witches,  fairies,  the  sprites  who  haunt  the 
glens,  and  the  gigantic  spectres  of  weird  places  of  the  isle, 
in  their  native  garb  and  terrors,  live  in  Gaelic  poetry. 

In  these  ancient  lays  the  story  is  graphically  told,  the 
imagery  is  bold,  the  description  minute,  there  is  due 
regard  for  the  human  element,  and  many  passages  belong 
to  a  very  high  order  of  poetic  invention. 

The  true  poetic  fire  glows  with  peculiar  brightness  in 
these  compositions.  They  have  a  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  the  very  best  heritages  of  the  Gael.  They  are 
indeed  priceless  heritages,  silent  records  of  invisible 
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thought,  revealing  the  emotions  and  actions  of  men  of 
distant  ages.  These  fruitful  poems  have  helped  to  feed 
the  streams  which  flow  into  the  broad,  deep  current  of 
noble  British  song.  They  have  enriched  European  litera- 
ture. Boccaccio,  Calderon,  and  other  famous  Continental 
authors  have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  old  Gaelic 
fountain  of  song.  Signer  Villari,  in  his  book  on  the 
hivine  Comedy,  says  that  Dante  founded  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  great  work  on  three  ancient  Irish  poems, 
"The  Wanderings  of  St.  Brendan,"  "The  Vision  of 
Tundale,"  and  "The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick."  The 
reader's  fancy  is  captivated  by  the  tragic  power,  genuine 
pathos,  masterly  directness  and  freshness  in  these  Gaelic 
lays  hailing  from  the  misty  land  of  tradition  and  early 
cultivation.  The  bards  who  composed  these  ancient 
poems  were  emotional,  sensitive,  and  imaginative.  They 
enjoyed  special  privileges;  they  wore  honoured,  renowned 
handsomely  rewarded ;  and,  impelled  by  artistic  instinct, 
they  sang  their  songs  as  the  times  and  seasons  required. 
They  had  an  elaborate  division  of  metres  and  styles ;  they 
were  rapid  and  masterly  improvisers ;  the  claim  to  the 
highest  poetic  position  was  composing  a  worthy  quatrain 
without  previous  study. 

The  Gaelic  poet  had  a  passionate  love  and  worship  of 
Nature  for  her  own  sake,  a  love  full  of  fervour  and  delight, 
full  of  the  rapturous  joy  of  healthy  manhood : — 

The  founding  cataract 
Haunted  him  like  a  p«a»ion  ;  the  Ull  nick, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colour*  and  their  form*,  were  to  him 
An  appetite. 

A  melancholy  feeling  comes  over  me  when  I  reflect  that 
this  rapturous  love  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods  is  the  only 

ily  love  which  humanity  can  fully  enjoy  without 
sutVoring  or  disappointment. 

10 
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Then— 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows  that  thou  wouldst  forget  ; 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson  that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills  !    No  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 

The  old  Gaelic  bards  taught  due  reverence  to  God,  and 
brotherly  love  and  tenderness  to  all,  gentleness  to  those 
whose  prospects  in  life  were  wrecked,  tenderness  to  those 
whom  the  angry  sea  had  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Erin, 
and  gentle  treatment  of  women  and  children. 

The  poets,  ever  faithful  to  their  patrons  in  weal  or  woe, 
glorified  in  song  the  warlike  deeds  of  their  chiefs,  setting 
forth  as  patterns  those  who  excelled  in  intrepid  courage 
and  love  of  country,  giving  the  preference  to  valour,  as  if 
that  essential  quality  were  the  crown  and  glory  of  man- 
hood. The  bards,  possessing  the  fluency  usual  with 
emotional  natures,  addressed  their  hearers  in  noble  verse, 
Homeric  in  tone,  and  in  language  which  went  direct  to 
the  listeners'  hearts. 

In  banquet-halls  and  on  liberty  and  song-preserving 
hills  the  poets  chaunted  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  epic 
hero,  Cuchullin — dear  son  of  fame — conveying  his  virtues 
and  his  bravery  in  grave,  majestical,  and  lofty  verse  in 
order  to  form  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  heroic 
virtue. 

Of  Ulster's  hero,  the  matchless  warrior,  pursuer  swift  and  strong 
Of  all  the  brutish  herds  of  vice  and  monster  broods  of  wrong  ; 
Great,  good  Cuchullin  was  their  song  ;  and  how,  when  once  before, 
All  Erin's  churls  from  niggard  board  and  culture-barring  door, 
Impatient  of  life's  needful  charge  of  knowledge,  had  expelled 
Their  Poet-teachers,  and  the  Bards  sat  by  the  sea,  and  held 
Dire  counsel ;  either  to  turn  back,  and  with  avenging  swords 
Regain  their  rights,  or  o'er  the  seas  enrich  rude  Alba's  lords 
With  their  lost  lore,  Cuchullin  came,  and,  "  Let  it  not  be  told," 
Said  he,  "  that  men  of  Erin  e'er  loved  knowledge  less  than  gold." 
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And  bore  them  to  Dun-Dealga  back  ;  seven  hundred  Ollaves  good, 
And  thrice  seven  hundred  in  their  train  ;  where  neither  fire  nor  food 
Failed  them  thenceforth  for  seven  full  years,  until  by  just  degrees 
The  needs  of  knowledge  drew  them  back  to  all  their  rectories. 
Whereby  renown  of  song  enures  to  Ulster,  and  the  fame 
Of  virtue  as  of  valour  still  cleaves  to  Cuchullin's  name.* 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  bardic  profession  in  Erin 
is  found  in  the  legends  of  the  Tuatha-de-Danaans — i.e., 
the  god-tribes — who  overcame  the  Firbolgs  and  the 
remnant  of  an  earlier  race.  The  Danaans  were  versed  in 
poetry  and  music  and  skilled  in  other  refined  arts.  Gaelic 
historic  tradition  is  full  of  allusions  to  this  race,  who  are 
said  to  have  reached  the  shores  of  Erin  from  Greece.  A 
Greek  taste  is  discernible  in  the  weapons  and  monuments 
of  this  early  race  of  conquerors.  According  to  tradition, 
they  were  a  race  of  magicians  and  wonder-workers,  with 
power  to  command  and  control  the  forces  of  Nature. 

On  the  arrival  of  Amergin,  Heber,  and  Hermon,  first 
princes  of  the  Milesian  race  in  Erin,  about  twelve  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  learning  was  further  advanced, 
and  shared  the  honour  next  to  royalty.  Prince  Amergin 
was  appointed  chief  bard  and  president  of  the  respective 
departments  of  law,  philosophy,  religion,  and  poetry. 
There  are  extant  three  poems  attributed  to  this  learned 
prince.  One  poem  is  said  to  have  been  composed  while 
coasting  on  the  shores  of  Erin.  James  Hardiman  says  that 
this  poem  bears  every  mark  of  the  highest  antiquity.  In 
this  composition  the  bard  intimates  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions, sailing  on  the  clear  sea,  approached  the  land  of 
Erin.  He  praises  the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  country, 
its  fruitful  heights,  extensive  woods,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
innumerable  springs ;  and  wishes  that  it  may  prove  to 
them  a  land  of  peace  and  delight.  Prince  Heber  decreed 
that  the  harp  was  to  form  the  ensign  of  Leinster. 

s*muel  FtofUKm's  ••  CongmL" 
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The  Milesians  established  colleges  in  quiet  and  secluded 
haunts,  usually  in  the  bosom  of  forests.  In  these  calm 
retreats  the  Druids  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
the  rudiments  of  laws,  systems  of  medicine,  and  knowledge 
of  history,  through  the  medium  of  poetry ;  these  com- 
positions were  set  to  music.  The  bardic  education  occupied 
a  course  of  about  twelve  years.  This  profession  of  poetry 
and  music  was  hereditary,  the  candidates  were  selected 
from  families  distinguished  by  possessing  a  natural  aptitude 
for  the  fine  arts.  Although  women  held  no  rank  in  the 
bardic  order,  yet  they  cultivated  the  sweet  sciences  of  poetry 
and  music.  When  the  armies  went  to  battle  and  returned, 
the  female  harpists  and  singers  performed  appropriate  music. 
Many  of  the  Gaelic  kings,  queens,  and  princes  were  refined 
and  cultivated  authors,  with  lofty  aspirations  and  deep 
reverence  for  learning.  They  did  not  hate  poetry.  In  the 
year  200  B.C.,  Ollamh  Fodhla,  the  justly  famous  monarch 
of  Erin,  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  learned,  wise,  and 
brave.  Peace,  the  fond  nurse  of  science,  was  his  delight. 

Often  would  he,  all  alone, 
Care  and  state  behind  him  thrown, 
Walk  the  dew  through  showery  gleams 
O'er  the  meads,  or  by  the  streams 

Chanting  as  the  thoughts  might  rise 
Heart-felt  melodies  ; 
While  with  sweetly-pungent  smart 
Secret  happy  tears  would  start. 

Right  and  might  were  his  ;  nor  less 
Stature,  strength,  and  comeliness, 
Neither  lacked  he  love's  delight, 
Nor  the  glorious  meeds  of  fight. 

The  reign  of  this  royal  sage  formed  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Erin.  Amongst  other  most  useful  institutions 
he  established  a  parliament  which  met  triennially  at  Tara, 
in  which  sat  the  monarch,  princes,  chiefs,  judges,  brehons, 
and  bards  of  the  whole  nation. 
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This  legislative  body,  one  of  the  earliest  known  in 
history,  revised  the  old  laws  and  passed  new  ones.  After 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  assembly,  the  records  were 
versified  and  inserted  in  the  national  Register  or  Psalter  of 
Tara.  All  early  Gaelic  books  are  called  Psalters,  probably 
because  the  chief  portion  of  them  were  in  metre.  The 
number  and  elaborateness  of  these  old  law  books  is  very 
remarkable.  In  Cormac's  Glossary,  composed  in  the 
ninth  century,  there  is  a  list  of  the  best  known  books 
of  the  period ;  all  of  these  but  one  are  law  treatises. 
Any  deviation  from  truth  in  these  records  was  severely 
punished.  The  Gaels  had  a  noble  regard  for  truth,  shown 
in  the  ancient  saying :  "By  the  truth  of  the  men  o'f  Feine." 

These  old  records  and  poems  express  the  lofty  and 
inspiring  spirit  which  animated  the  Milesian  race.  For 
ages  this  ancient  literature  has  lived  in  the  recollection, 
occupied  the  thought,  aided  the  fancy,  and  helped  to  form 
the  character  of  the  appreciative  sons  and  daughters  of 
Erin.  These  old  lays  and  records  are  the  chief  authorities 
on  which  the  history  of  the  Western  Gael  is  founded. 
Dean  Swift,  writing  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  on  the  subject, 
says: — "There  was  more  effectual  care  taken  by  our 
ancestors  to  preserve  the  memory  of  times  and  persons 
than  we  find  in  this  age  of  learning  and  politeness,  as  we 
are  pleased  to  call  it."  The  accomplished  King  Achy  the 
Third  invited  to  his  palace  of  Eamauia,  "  the  seat  of  the 
fine  arts,"  three  of  the  most  learned  men,  where  they 
reduced  the  laws  to  axioms,  which  were  considered  to  be 
so  justly  conceived  as  to  deserve  the  title  of  celestial 
judgments. 

Dr.  Ferdinandos  Werner  says  :  "  No  nation  was 
happier  in  the  compiling  or  execution  of  laws  than  this. 
The  judicia  cdeatia,  may  bo  likened  to  those  axioms  of  the 
sages  of  Greece  which  were  called  the  'Dicta  Sapientium.'" 
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On  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St.  Patricias — the 
noble  one,  or  Patrick — in  the  fifth  century,  the  code  of 
laws  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  nine :  three  kings — 
Laeghaire,  Core,  and  Daire ;  three  bishops — Patrick,  Benen, 
and  Cairnech ;  three  learned  doctors — Dubhthach  (Anglic^ 
Duffy),  Rossa,  and  Fergus.  Dubhthach  was  chief  of  the 
royal  poets,  and  head  brehon  of  Erin ;  the  bard  was  the 
most  energetic  and  learned  person  of  the  famous  com- 
mittee, "  yea,  wise  was  he  and  knew  man's  heart."  In  the 
language  of  the  introduction  to  the  revised  code,  this 
famous  bard  "  put  a  thread  of  poetry  around  it  for  Patrick, 
besides  the  judgements  which  had  been  pronounced  by 
previous  law-givers,  and  which  he  explained  to  Patrick." 

The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  committee  was 
as  follows  :  "  Dubhthach  was  ordered  to  exhibit  the 
judgements  and  all  the  poetry  of  Erin,  and  every  law  that 
had  prevailed  among  the  men  of  Erin,  through  the  law  of 
nature  and  the  law  of  the  seers,  and  in  the  judgements  of 
the  island  of  Erin,  and  in  the  poets.  .  .  .  Now  the 
judgements  of  true  nature  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
spoken  through  the  mouths  of  the  Brehons  and  just  poets 
of  the  men  of  Erin,  from  the  first  occupation  of  the  island 
down  to  the  reception  of  the  Faith,  were  all  exhibited  by 
Dubhthach  to  Patrick.  What  did  not  clash  with  the 
written  Word,  and  the  consciences  of  the  believers,  was 
confirmed ;  for  the  law  of  nature  had  been  quite  right, 
except  the  Faith  and  its  obligations,  and  the  harmony  of 
church  and  people.  And  this  is  the  Senchus," — or  great 
book  of  antiquity. 

The  old  laws  thus  revised  are  now,  by  order  of  the 
British  Government,  being  translated  and  published,  as  a 
valuable  treasury  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  Parliament 
making  an  annual  grant  for  the  purpose  since  the  year 
1852.  For  what  has  been  done  in  publishing  translations 
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of  these  laws  the  Germans  deserve  thanks ;  it  is  said  that 
the  British  Government,  yielding  to  the  repeated  request 
of  Berlin  savants,  established  the  Ancient  Irish  Laws 
Commission. 

The  mine  of  old  Gaelic  literature  is  well  worth  working, 
and  the  code  is  specially  interesting:  it  shows  a  self- 
evolved  culture  higher  than  that  of  the  Teuton  or 
Scandinavian. 

Although  King  Laeghaire — son  of  "Niall  of  the  nine 
hostages" — did  not  become  a  Christian,  he  gave  the 
clerics  full  permission  to  preach  and  teach  Christianity 
"  provided  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  not  disturbed." 
He  told  St.  Patrick  that  his  father,  Niall,  enjoined  him 
never  to  believe  in  the  new  religion,  but  to  cling  to  the 
faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  not  to  be  interred  in  the 
Christian  fashion,  but  placed  upright,  armed  like  a  man 
ready  for  battle,  and  with  his  face  turned  to  the  south  as 
if  bidding  defiance  to  his  enemies,  the  men  of  Leinster. 

The  late  Dr.  Anster,  in  an  excellent  little  poem  entitled 
"MoghaNeid:  a  Celtic  Fragment,"  has  well  pourtrayed 
the  upright  mode  of  sepulture  : — 

On  the  plain  of  Tulaigh,  in  his  last  battlefield, 

King  Mugha  Neid's  tomb  did  his  warriors  build  ; 

Where  over  the  chieftain  they  heaped  the  high  cairn 

Stream*  the  heath's  purple  pall,  wave  the  plumes  of  the  fern. 

But  he  hath  his  palace  hall  still  in  the  cave 

Of  the  cairn,  and  his  throne-room  of  state  in  the  grave. 

And  there— has  he  robed  him  again  for  the  strife 

Of  heroes  ?—  he  stands  in  dread  semblance  of  life, 

In  his  right  hand  the  broadsword,  before  him  the  shield, 

And  the  helmet  still  guarding  his  head  ; 

Again  the  red  lightnings  of  war  will  he  wield, 

Again  lead  the  thousands  he  led. 

The  keene  hath  been  chanted,  the  sepulchre  Mated, 

But  say  not  Neid  Mogha  is  dead  t 

Beam  of  light  or  breath  of  air 

From  our  sky  come  never  there, 

Never  since  the  stan  of  night 

Saw  the  sacrificial  rite, 
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And  beneath  the  golden  knife 

The  proud  war-horse  poured  forth  his  life 

And  the  Druid  sang  his  spell  : 
That  the  courser  white  to  the  land  of  light, 
Of  dauntless  truth,  of  the  dream  of  youth, 
To  the  Heaven  where  hope  betrayeth  not, 
Where  the  bud  to  blossom  delayeth  not, 
Where  the  flower  unfolded  decayeth  not, 
Where  the  worm  on  the  green  leaf  preyeth  not, 
Where  the  cold  rain-cloud  down  weigheth  not, 

Might  bear  Neid  Mogha  well. 

Cormac  Ulfadha,  the  most  distinguished  and  accom- 
plished of  all  the  Milesian  princes  (A.D.  254).  was  con- 
spicuous as  a  scholar,  poet,  legislator,  and  warrior.  Through 
his  liberality  and  desire  for  the  spread  of  knowledge,  he 
founded  three  academies  at  Tara,  where  the  science  of  war, 
historical  literature,  and  jurisprudence  was  taught.  The 
study  and  culture  of  the  health,  strength,  and  beauty  of 
the  human  body  also  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  youthful 
Gael's  education.  King  Cormac  was  an  eminent  member 
of  the  learned  order  of  the  historical  and  literary  bards. 
The  domestic  regulations  of  this  monarch  were  adopted 
by  his  successors. 

The  following  translation  of  a  portion  of  an  ancient 
Gaelic  poem  refers  to  the  arrangement  of  Cormac' s 
court : — 

Ten  royal  officers  for  use  and  state 

Attend  the  court,  and  on  the  monarch  wait ; 

A  nobleman,  whose  virtuous  actions  grace 

His  blood,  and  add  new  glories  to  his  race  ; 

A  judge,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the  laws, 

To  save  the  poor,  and  right  the  injured  cause  ; 

A  grave  physician,  by  his  skilful  care 

To  ease  the  sick,  and  weaken'd  health  repair  ; 

A  poet,  to  applaud  or  boldly  blame, 

And  justly  give,  or  infamy  or  fame ; 

For  without  him,  the  freshest  laurels  fade, 

And  vice  to  dark  oblivion  is  betrayed. 

The  next  attendant  was  a  holy  priest — 

Prophetic  fury  roll'd  within  his  breast 
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Full  of  his  God,  he  tells  the  distant  doom 
Of  kings  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  come, 
Daily  he  worships  at  the  sacred  shrine, 
And  pacifies  the  gods  with  rites  divine. 


To  touch  the  harp  the  skill'd  musician  bends, 

And  o'er  the  strings  his  nimble  hand  extends  ; 

The  sweetest  sound*  flow  from  each  trembling  string, 

Soft  aa  the  brerzae  of  the  breathing  spring. 

Tis  music's  lot  the  passions  to  control, 

And  tune  the  harsh  discordance  of  the  soul. 

The  antiquary,  by  his  skill  reveals 

The  race  of  kings,  and  all  their  offspring  tells  ; 

The  spreading  branches  of  the  royal  line, 

Traced  out  by  him,  in  lasting  records  shine. 

Three  officers  in  lower  order  stand, 

Who,  when  he  dines,  attend  the  king's  command. 

In  Cormac's  time  his  son-in-law,  Finn  Mac  Cumhal, 
flourished — the  Finn  Mac  Cool  of  Irish  legend  and  song, 
and  Fingal  of  Scottish  tradition — commander  of  the  famed 
Fianna  Eirinn,  or  Irish  Militia.  He  was  famous  as  a 
warrior,  musician,  and  poet. 

His  chief  bard  was  his  son  Fergus,  the  sweet  singer, 
famed  for  his  persuasive  eloquence.  When  he  took  his 
harp  and  struck  the  master  key,  then — 

As  bursts  the  brimful  river  all  at  once  from  caves  of  Cong, 
Forth  at  once,  and  once  for  ever,  leap'd  the  torrent  of  the  pong. 

Pity,  love,  and  the  light  of  manhood's  ardour  shone  on 
the  faces  of  hardy  warriors  as  they  "  felt  emotion's  pulses 
faster-fancies  bound  along." 

Fergus's  heroic  poems—"  The  Battle  of  Fintry,"  "  The 
Dargo,"  and  "  The  Battle  of  Gabhra  "—are  admired  for 
their  pure,  nervous,  persuasive  diction.  Finn's  sons,  Osgar 
and  Ossian,  also  inherited  the  gift  of  song.  Ossian  extolled 
his  father's  gifts  in  his  dialogue  with  St.  Patrick :  "  When 
Finn  sat  upon  a  hill,  and  sang  a  song  to  our  heroes  which 
would  enchant  the  multitude,  0,  how  much  sweeter  was  it 
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to  thy  (doleful)  hymns !  "  Cormac  having  received  a 
personal  blemish  in  battle,  resigned  the  sceptre  to  his  son, 
Carbre,  in  conformity  to  the  law  which  decreed  that  no 
person  with  mental  or  physical  defect  could  occupy  the 
throne.  King  Cormac,  after  reigning  40  years,  retired  to 
a  rural  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  where  he  passed 
his  time  in  literary  compositions.  His  "Advice  to  a 
King  "  is  full  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  that  period. 
Cormac  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Druids  by  declaring 
his  belief  in  a  God  not  made  by  hands  of  men  : — 

"  Crom  Cruach  and  his  sub-gods  twelve," 

Said  Cormac,  "  are  but  carven  treene  ; 
The  axe  that  made  them,  haft  or  helve, 

Had  worthier  of  our  worship  been. 

But  he  who  made  the  tree  to  grow, 

And  hid  in  earth  the  iron-stone, 
And  made  the  man  with  mind  to  know 

The  axe's  use,  is  God  alone." 

From  about  the  year  200  B.C.  to  A.D.  800,  the  Erin  of 
ancient  history  may  be  said  to  have  attained  the  zenith  of 
its  glory.  While  continental  Europe  lay  at  the  feet  of 
barbarian  hordes,  the  lamp  of  learning  burned  brightly  in 
Erin,  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  West,  home  of  religion, 
literature,  and  art,  and  school  of  Christian  missionaries, 
whose  names  are  revered  to  this  day  in  many  lands  from 
Iceland  to  Italy,  and  whose  labours  extended  to  Africa 
and  even  to  America,  more  than  six  hundred  years  before 
the  alleged  discovery  of  that  continent  by  Columbus.  The 
culture  of  the  Hibernians  or  Scots,  in  the  olden  time,  is 
duly  admitted  by  ancient  authors,  and  their  advancement 
in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  their  religious  fervour,  their 
hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers  is  faithfully  recorded. 
The  free  schools  and  universities  of  Erin  were  attended, 
not  only  by  natives,  but  by  eager  students  from  distant 
lands,  even  from  Greece. 
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The  Saxon  Chronicles  inform  us  that  Alfred  the  Great, 
when  a  boy,  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Modwenna,  a 
lady  in  Ireland,  renowned  for  her  piety  and  learning. 
This  famous  woman  sent  Alfred  to  Lismore  University, 
where  for  years  he  "  engaged  in  a  life  of  philosophical  and 
progressive  improvement."  During  that  period  he  culti- 
vated the  art  of  song  and  became  a  proficient  harpist.  A 
pleasing  testimony  to  the  high  state  of  learning  and  piety 
in  Erin  in  Alfred's  time  is  found  in  the  remarkable  poem 
written  by  him  on  his  return  from  Ireland.  I  quote  a  few 
stanzas : — 

I  found  in  the  fair  Iniafail, 
In  Ireland  while  in  exile, 
Many  women,  no  silly  crowd, 
Many  laics,  many  clerics. 

I  found  in  each  provence 
Of  the  five  provencea  of  Ireland, 
Both  in  church  and  state, 
Much  of  food,  much  of  raiment. 

I  found  gold  and  silver, 

I  found  honey  and  wheat, 

I  found  affection  with  the  people  of  God, 

I  found  banquets  and  cities. 

I  found  in  Armagh  the  splendid, 
Meekness,  wisdom,  circumspection, 
Fasting  in  obedience  to  the  Son  of  Ood, 
Noble,  prosperous  sages. 

I  found  in  each  great  church, 
Wh'-rher  internal,  on  shore,  or  island, 
Learning,  wisdom,  devotion  to  God, 
Holy  welcome  and  protection. 

I  found  the  lay  monks 
Of  alms  the  active  advocates, 
And  in  proper  order  with  them, 
The  Scriptures  without  corruption. 

I  found  in  Munster,  without  prohibition, 
Kings,  queens,  and  royal  bard*, 
In  every  species  of  poetry  well  skilled— 
Happinesfl,  comfort,  pleasure. 
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I  found  the  aged  of  strict  morals 
The  historians  recording  truth — 
Each  good  each  benefit  that  I  have  sung 
In  Ireland  I  have  seen. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  race  possessing  a  richer  store  of 
old  melodies  than  the  Celtic  race.  In  number  and  quality 
the  collection  of  Hibernian  national  melodies  excels  any 
other  national  collection.  For  melody,  "  Erin-go-bragh," 
but  for  splendid  verse,  combined  with  exquisite  melody 
"  Scotland  for  ever." 

"  Pay  attention,"  says  Kobert  Schumann,  "  to  national 
airs  and  songs  of  the  people ;  they  contain  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  the  finest  melodies,  and  open  to  you  a  glimpse  of 
the  character  of  the  different  nations."  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  ancient  music  of  a  country  serves  to  partly  illus- 
trate the  civilisation  and  character  of  the  people,  we 
must  conclude,  independently  of  other  evidence,  that  the 
ancient  races  of  Erin  were  highly  civilised. 

The  music  of  Erin  takes  a  wide  range.  Its  liquid 
sweetness  is  almost  as  boundless  and  as  varied  in 
expression  as  the  melody  of  the  waters  which  ebb  and 
flow  on  her  shores.  The  voice  of  Erin's  eloquent  music 
lives  in  the  traditional  airs  of  every  hill  and  dale,  and 
includes  within  its  ample  compass  songs  of  the  affections, 
heroic  deeds,  rural  topics,  and  other  themes  on  which  the 
fancy  of  the  poet  and  musician  have  been  successfully 
exercised.  The  hoarse  voice  of  war,  the  sweet  voice  of 
peace,  the  tender  murmur  of  love,  the  soothing  lullaby  of 
maternal  devotion,  joy,  tears,  laughter,  and  the  deathless 
hope  and  aspiration  of  an  ancient  and  imperishable  race  is 
heard  in  the  "  home  heart-ballads  of  Erin."  We  are 
accompanied  ever  by  these  old  sweet  songs  to  gladden 
our  heart  or  aid  us  in  love-making.  They  have  been 
our  playmates  in  youth,  our  companions  in  manhood, 
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and  our  consolers  in  old  age.  Their  soothing  strains  are 
balm  to  the  wearied  senses,  they  have  solaced  toil-worn 
travellers,  calmed  the  stormy  passion  of  involuntary 
i! x iles  fired  the  brave  to  noble  action,  and  shed  grace 
and  light  in  humble  homes.  These  tiny  creatures  of 
poetry,  clad  in  garments  of  rich  and  flowing  melody, 
mingle  with  us  in  all  our  moods,  and  strew  the  paths  of 
memory  with  sweet,  unfading  flowers. 

These  old  songs  are  as  true  to  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  race  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  true  as  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  or  the  motion  of  the  planets.  National  poetry 
and  national  music  is  the  passion-flower  of  a  nation's  soul, 
and  an  evidence  of  its  spiritual  beauty.  Such  composi- 
tions ennoble  our  hearts,  expand  our  intellects,  and  knit 
us  to  home  and  kindred.  A  just  appreciation  of  national 
poetry  and  national  music  is  a  passport  among  mankind. 

The  Gaelic  love  songs  and  convivial  songs  take  high 
rank.  They  are  chiefly  the  compositions  of  humble  poets, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  the  heart, 
Aa  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  stare. 

The  love  ditties  in  Gaelic  literature  are  ever  full  of 
simplicity,  tenderness,  and  natural  elegance;  full  of  genuine 
outpourings  of  heart  devotion.  These  strains  are  distin- 
guished by  a  sweet  and  tender  melancholy,  true  pathos, 
and  a  native  humour  rarely  found  in  the  love  songs  of 
other  races.  These  songs,  although  they  have  the  "  rimo 
of  age,"  are  as  fresh  and  effective  as  the  best  ballads  of 
the  present  time.  The  old  songs  are  full  of  bloom  and 
charm ;  they  possess  the  eternal  qualities  of  truth  and 
beauty ;  and  humanity  shall  prize  them  until  the  end  of 
time.  The  convivial  songs  are  never  vulgar  or  indecent. 
The  whisky-loving  bards  insisted  on  liquor  without  stint, 
no  half-measures,  not  for  animal-like  gluttony,  but  for  tho 
joys  of  drinking  and  social  enjoyment. 
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In  sea  songs  the  Gaelic  muse  is  at  a  discount.  In  that 
department  of  national  song  England  justly  takes  front 
rank.  Although  Hibernia  is  meagrely  furnished  in  the 
department  of  sea-songs,  yet  some  of  her  sons  have  com- 
posed notable  nautical  ballads.  The  best  known  are 
"  Stand  to  your  guns,  my  hearts  of  oak,"  the  air  by  Thomas 
Carter,  composer  of  the  charming  melody  to  Bishop 
Percy's  song,  "  0  Nancy  !  wilt  thou  go  with  me  ?  "  "  The 
Mid  Watch,"  by  Sheridan  ;  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay,"  by 
Andrew  Cherry  ;  and  "  The  Arethusa,"  words  by  Prince 
Hoare,  the  melody  by  "  Carolan  the  Blind,"  poet,  harpist, 
and  composer.  He  was  the  author  of  over  two  hundred 
songs.  His  muse  ranged  from  grave  to  gay  with  equal 
facility.  He  was  a  true  poet  and  musician  of  extraordinary 
ability.  He  delighted  and  enchanted  all  classes  of  society 
with  his  love-songs,  convivial  songs,  and  most  pathetic 
lyrics  sung  to  his  own  music  and  played  by  himself  on  his 
harp. 

Fitzgerald's  ode  on  his  ship,  composed  in  the  ancient 
language  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  the  front  rank  of 
compositions  of  its  kind.  Fitzgerald's  ode  is  greatly 
admired  in  the  original  for  its  purity  of  language  and 
strength  of  expression.  It  will  bear  comparison  with 
Horace's  ode  to  the  ship  in  which  Virgil  sailed  to  Athens. 
Some  of  the  "  hedge  schoolmasters  "  of  Ireland  adapted 
the  whole  of  Horace's  Latin  odes  to  West  Gaelic  melodies. 

Many  of  the  famous  Continental  musicians  of  the  past 
and  present  times  have  made  Gaelic  melodies  the  prin- 
cipal themes  of  their  compositions.  Haydn  arranged 
many  of  these  airs ;  he  attached  great  importance  to 
melody  in  composition.  "Melody  or  air,"  he  said,  "is 
the  soul  of  music;  it  is  the  life,  the  spirit,  the  essence 
of  a  composition.  Without  this,  Tartini  may  find  out 
the  most  singular  and  learned  chords ;  but  nothing  is 
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heard  but  a  laboured  sound,  which,  though  it  may  not 
offend  the  ear,  leaves  the  head  empty  and  the  heart  cold." 
Beethoven,  the  great  master  of  harmonic  science,  arranged 
a  collection  of  Irish  melodies ;  he  had  copies  of  many  of 
these  beautiful  airs  hung  around  his  study.  Moschelles, 
Thalberg,  Dr.  Spohr,  Czerny,  and  others  arranged  and 
composed  variations  of  Gaelic  melodies.  Handel  was  so 
affected  by  the  tender  melody,  "  Ellen-a-Roone,"  that  he 
said  he  would  rather  be  the  composer  of  that  air  than  be  the 
author  of  the  most  elaborate  composition  he  had  published.* 
Many  of  the  great  Scottish  song-writers — including 
Tannahill,  Campbell,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott — composed 
verses  which  they  set  to  Irish  melodies.  The  master- 
singer,  Robert  Burns,  had  a  special  fondness  for  old  Irish 
melodies  (see  his  letters  to  his  publisher,  Thompson,  anent 
these  airs).  Burns's  nephew,  Rainey,  was  a  skilful  per- 
former on  the  harp  in  the  Irish  mode.  For  some  time  he 
superintended  the  Irish  Harp  Society  School  in  Belfast. 
Rainey  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  harpist,  Arthur  O'Neill. 
One  of  the  best  Irish  harpists  of  the  present  day  was 
Milino  Reeves,  uncle  to  Sims  Reeves. 

Many  famous  writers — including  Spenser,  Camden, 
Bacon,  Fuller,  and  others — wrote  in  praise  of  the  Gael's 
skill  in  music. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  wrote  as  follows:  "In  music  the  skill 

of  the  Irish  is  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  any  other 

nation.     For  their  modulations  are  not  slow  and  morose, 

i  the  instruments  of  Britain,  but  the  sounds  are  rapid 


•The  word*  of  the  long  entitled  "  Robin  Adair  *  are  often  sung  to  a  somewhat 
distorted  arrangement  of  the  old  melody  of  "  Kllen-a-Roone."  The  story  of  the  com- 
position  of  this  most  tender  lyric  it  an  interesting  romance,  and  the  incident 
elopement  of  Carol  O'Daly,  composer  of  the  music  and  words  of  "  Ellcn-a-Roonc,"  with 
Minor  KaTanagh,  the  lovely  fair  one  alluded  to  in  the  immortal  lyric,  bean  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  flight  of  Lochinvar  with  his  fair  lady,  as  pourtrayed  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  his  masterly  ballad  "  Young  Lochinrar.- 
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and  precipitate,  yet  sweet  and  pleasing.  It  is  wonderful 
that  the  musical  proportion  is  preserved  amidst  such  pre- 
cipitate velocity  of  the  fingers  and  that  the  melody  is 
rendered  full  and  perfect  by  an  undeviating  art,  amidst 
such  trembling  modulations,  such  organic  tones,  so 
infinitely  intricate,  possessed  of  such  agreeable  swiftness, 
such  equal  purity,  such  concord.  They  commence  and 
close  their  modulations  with  so  much  subtility,  and  the 
tinklings  of  the  slender  strings  sport  so  freely  with  the 
deep  tones  of  the  bass  chords,  so  delicately  pleasing,  so 
softly  soothing,  that  it  is  manifest  the  perfection  of  their 
art  lies  in  concealing  art."  John  of  Salisbury  writes  :— 
"  The  attention  of  this  people  to  musical  instruments  I 
find  worthy  of  commendation ;  in  which  their  skill  is, 
beyond  comparison,  superior  to  any  nation  I  have  seen." 

Native  and  foreign  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Irish  music.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  articles  I  have  seen  on  this  subject  is 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  which  appeared  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  the  Irish  Emerald.  He  says :  "  The  Celt 
is  an  Aryan :  there  is  no  ethnological  difference  between 
him  and  the  natives  of  most  European  countries."  The 
high  state  of  civilisation  which  he  reached  in  remote 
times  will  not  explain  why  his  music  reached  such  absolute 
perfection  early.  "  The  true  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  beauty  of  Celtic  music  seems  to  lie  in  geography  rather 
than  in  race.  Ireland  is,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
one  of  the  most  peculiarly  situated  countries  in  the  world. 
Not  far  from  the  Arctic  Circle,  it  has  a  climate  almost  as 
mild  as  that  of  Italy.  It  is  swept  by  the  breezes  of  a 
boundless  ocean ;  it  is  full  of  rushing  rivers ;  it  has  a 
fertile  soil  and  a  mild  climate  ,  and  consequently  abounds 
more  than  any  other  land  with  songbirds,  bees,  and  every 
species  of  winged  insects  that  make  its  summer  air  musical. 
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It  is  a  land  where  the  wind  blows  more  than  elsewhere  ;  a 
land  whose  rocky  coasts  give  an  almost  eternal  cadence  of 
ocean  music  ;  the  very  sea  waves  round  those  iron-bound 
shores  seem  to  have  a  rhythm  in  their  roll.  Its  songbirds 
are  more  numerous,  if  not  in  kind,  at  least  in  variety,  than 
those  of  other  countries ;  and  they  sing  with  louder  and 
fuller  notes.  The  social  condition  of  ancient  Ireland  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  a  rule,  the  native 
population  may  be  said  to  have  been  rural.  They  were 
familiar  from  infancy  with  all  the  sounds  of  the  elements. 
The  sough  of  the  wind,  the  ripple  of  the  river,  the  cadence 
of  the  waves,  the  songs  of  birds — in  a  word,  all  the  voices 
of  Nature — were  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  minstrel,  and 
inspired  him  as  his  hand  swept  the  harp-strings.  By  no 
other  theory  than  this  can  the  excellency  of  Celtic  music 
be  accounted  for ;  it  has  had  for  its  foundation  the  voices 
of  Nature  in  a  country  where  those  voices  are  heard  in 
greater  perfection  than  anywhere  else.  No  one  who  had 
passed  his  life  amid  all  the  ear-splitting  noises  of  a  city 
could  ever  have  composed  the  '  Snowy-Breasted  Pearl ' 
or  the  '  Coolin.'  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  Celtic 
music  is  that  of  Shakespeare's  poetry — naturalness.  It 
moves  us  by  its  pathos,  or  charms  us  by  its  liveliness,  as 
no  other  music  ever  can." 

Although  many  praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made 
within  the  present  century  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  the 
danger  of  extinction  the  exquisite  melodies  of  Erin,  it  is 
said  that  not  half  of  the  airs  have  been  collected.  The 
standard  authorities  on  Irish  music  are  Edward  Bunting, 
George  Petrie,  and  P.  W.  Joyce. 

The  collection  of  Irish  melodies  wedded  to  Moore's 
classic  verses,  known  throughout  the  civilised  world  as 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  with  Symphonies  and  Accompani- 
ments by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  Mus.  Doc.,  and  Sir  Henry 
11 
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R.  Bishop,  is  the  best  collection  of  original  verses  set  to 
Hibernian  airs  hitherto  published. 

In  bidding  good-bye,  for  the  present,  to  the  subject  of 
Gaelic  song — a  theme  to  me  full  of  tenderest  recollections 
—I  feel  induced  to  quote  a  verse  of  Moore's  Farewell  to 
his  harp : — 

Dear  Harp  of  my  country  !  in  darkness  I  found  thee, 

The  cold  chain  of  silence  had  hung  o'er  thee  long, 
When  proudly,  my  own  island  Harp,  I  unbound  thee, 

And  gave  all  thy  chords  to  light,  freedom,  and  song  ! 
The  warm  lay  of  love,  and  the  light  note  of  gladness, 

Have  waken'd  thy  fondest,  thy  liveliest  thrill  ; 
But  so  oft  hast  thou  echoed  the  deep  sigh  of  sadness, 

That  e'en  in  thy  mirth  it  will  steal  from  thee  still. 


CELTIC  SONG  AND  FOLK-LORE.— BRETON. 

BY  WALTER   BUTTERWORTH. 

"  La  po&ie  populaire  et  purement  naturelle  a  des  naivetez  et  graces  par 
ofc  elle  se  compare  k  la  principale  beaultc  de  la  po&ie  parfaicte  selon  Tart." 

MOKTAIONB. 

"  T1THAT  has  he  done  ?  What  has  he  accomplished  ? " 
That  is  the  usual  demand  before  judgment  is 
passed  upon  a  man.  A  more  just  and  less  cynical  enquiry 
might  often  be :  (i  What  are  his  aims,  his  efforts  ?  What 
has  he  tried  to  accomplish  ? "  It  may  chance  that  the 
body  of  work  consummated  is  but  a  faint  indication  of 
the  worker.  A  thousand  efforts  may  be  frustrated ;  a 
thousand  aspirations  may  sigh  in  vain  for  realisation. 
Complex  natures  may  be  at  war  with  themselves,  erecting 
and  casting  down  altars;  conceiving  great  projects,  and 
dreaming  away  the  time  in  which  to  effectuate  them; 
sweating  at  labours  out  of  due  season ;  at  one  moment  the 
creature  of  their  emotions,  at  another  bound  by  stubborn 
facts. 

Your  hard-headed,  matter-of-fact  man,  who  divorces 
sense  from  sentiment,  and  sniffs  at  poetry ;  who  constantly 
appeals  to  common-sense  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  fetish  in 
his  exclusive  possession ;  your  successful  prosaic  man 
does  not  find  much  to  commend  in  the  typical  Celt. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  man  of  the  world* 
the  Celt  has  not  been  a  success.  He  is  always  behind 
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the  times.  He  lags  in  the  race  of  nations.  "  Always 
ready  to  react  against  the  despotism  of  fact,"  said  Henri 
Martin.  He  has  ever  been  the  victim  of  oppression  by 
stronger  peoples.  "  They  went  forth  to  the  war,  but  they 
always  fell,"  sang  Ossian.  Abounding  in  natural  gifts  and 
loveable  qualities,  he  is  lacking  in  the  more  stable  elements 
which  tell  in  the  long  run. 

The  Celts  are  slowly,  but  surely,  disappearing.  Every 
generation  sees  them  dwindling.  Their  hold  upon  the 
world  is  ever  relaxing.  From  the  broad  plains  they  tied 
to  the  hills.  The  corners  and  ledges  of  the  world  to 
which  they  still  cling  are  all  in  these  islands,  except 
Brittany.  Gradually  the  Celts  are  merging  with  other 
races,  and  their  language  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  has  died  out  in  Cornwall.  It  recedes  further 
and  further  into  the  fastnesses  of  Brittany,  Wales,  and 
Scotland.  In  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  you  may  travel 
far  and  hear  nothing  of  the  Celtic  tongue. 

Modern  civilisation  is  a  great  leveller.  It  tends  to  uni- 
formity. It  stifles  extreme  tendencies,  peculiarities,  native 
extravagances.  The  pure-blooded  Celts,  who  have  kept 
aloof,  proud,  unsubdued,  intractable,  are  now  losing  their 
identity  by  fusion  with  their  neighbours.  Always  in  the 
minority,  they  lose  ground  in  the  long  struggle  ;  but  if 
they  are  fated  to  lose  their  identity,  it  by  no  means  augurs 
their  extinction.  Those  qualities  which  we  have  come 
to  regard  as  pre-eminently  Celtic,  they  bring  to  the 
people  whose  larger  fortunes  they  come  to  share,  viz. : 
quickness  of  apprehension,  warmth  of  sentiment,  imagi- 
nation, fire,  enthusiasm,  passion  in  all  its  phases  ;  these 
attributes  of  the  Celt  can  never  die.  They  quicken  the 
English  nature,  already  so  composite,  and  enrich  it  so 
markedly,  that  Mr.  Henry  Morley  has  said  "English  litera- 
ture cannot  be  disconnected  from  the  lively  Celtic  wit." 
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He  indeed  affirms  that  we  could  have  had  no  Shakespeare 
without  the  Celt,  and  though  I  hold  that  no  theory  of 
heredity  can  account  for  a  Shakespeare,  the  remark  is 
useful  in  expressing  the  value  of  this  blend  of  Celt  with 
English.  George  Meredith  dubs  the  Celt  "the  poetic 
animal  of  the  races  of  modern  men,"  and  declares  that 
without  him  "there  would  not  be  much  of  the  yeasty 
ferment "  in  us. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  there  is  any  record  the 
Celt  has  revelled  in  poetry,  and  has  lent  a  credulous  ear  to 
prodigies  and  wonders.  Arthur,  the  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table,  Merlin,  St.  Brandan,  St.  Patrick — names  such  as 
these  call  up  a  world  of  romance  and  religious  enthusiasm. 
Miracles  and  myths  of  all  kinds  met  with  ready  credence. 
Facts  were  quickly  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  fancy ; 
everything  was  turned  to  poetry.  But,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
observed,  "  the  Celt  has  always  lacked  balance,  measure, 
and  patience ;  he  is  fitted  rather  for  short  flights  of  poetry 
than  for  sustained,  highly  finished  work  on  a  large  scale. 

"  The  prolonged  dealings  of  spirit  with  matter,  he  has 
never  had  patience  for.  Take  the  more  spiritual  arts  of 
music  and  poetry.  All  that  emotion  alone  can  do  in 
music,  the  Celt  has  done;  the  very  soul  of  emotion 
breathes  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  airs;  but  with  all  this 
power  of  musical  feeling,  what  has  the  Celt,  so  eager  for 
emotion  that  he  has  not  patience  for  science,  effected  in 
music  to  be  compared  with  what  the  less  emotional  German, 
steadily  developing  his  musical  feeling  with  the  science  of 
a  Sebastian  Bach  or  a  Beethoven,  has  effected  ?  In  poetry 
again — poetry  which  the  Celt  has  so  passionately,  so  nobly 
loved;  poetry  where  emotion  counts  for  so  much,  but 
where  reason,  too,  reason,  measure,  sanity,  also  count  for 
so  much — the  Celt  has  shown  genius,  indeed,  splendid 
genius ;  but  even  here  his  faults  have  clung  to  him  and 
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hindered  him  from  producing  great  works,  such  as  other 
nations  with  a  genius  for  poetry — the  Greeks  say,  or  the 
Italians — have  produced.  .  .  .  The  true  art,  the 
architectonic^  which  shapes  great  works,  such  as  the 
Agamemnon  or  the  Divine  Comedy,  comes  only  after  a 
steady,  deep  searching  survey,  a  firm  conception  of  the 
facts  of  human  life,  which  the  Celt  has  not  patience  for." 

But  they  abound  in  lovely  bursts  of  lyric  melody,  of 
music,  of  oratory,  of  passion  in  every  form,  where  the 
inspiration  flames  up  and  quickly  dies,  leaving  only  a 
precious  fragment  of  art,  not  an  imposing  and  finished 
structure.  Each  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  has  its  separate 
folk-lore  and  songs  of  the  people.  How  much  rude  poetry, 
how  many  romantic  legends  and  beautiful  songs  have  been 
lost,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  many  have  survived  the 
stern  judgment  of  the  incorruptible  judge — time. 

Of  these  Brittany  may  claim  a  large  proportion.  From 
the  fifth  century,  when  a  great  number  of  the  Britons 
migrated  from  Great 'Britain  to  the  Armorican  peninsula, 
in  consequence  of  the  Saxon  victories — down  to  modern 
times,  Brittany,  as  it  now  was  called,  has  never  ceased 
to  produce  popular  songs,  songs  which  have  been  the 
voice  of  the  people.  It  is  more  true  of  Brittany  than  of 
other  nations  that  its  songs  are  a  part  of  its  history.  Only 
of  late  have  we  learned  that  history  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  externals  as  of  inner  springs  and  vital  origins. 
What  would  we  think  of  a  biography  which  told  only  of 
the  deeds  and  outward  facts  of  a  life,  omitting  all  those 
intimate  touches  that  reveal  the  man  in  his  daily  pursuits, 
in  his  intentions  as  well  as  his  actions  ? 

True  folk-song  is  the  history  of  emotions.  It  discovers 
the  workings  of  the  heart.  Elsewhere  we  find  the  outside 
facts  of  a  nation's  career;  here  we  have  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  dreams  and  aspirations,  its  prejudices,  instincts, 
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passions,  disappointments.  Here  we  may  touch  its  heart- 
strings and  listen  to  its  music. 

Of  events,  of  dates,  of  precise  facts,  such  songs  are  not 
at  all  a  reliable  record.  But  they  are  a  most  suggestive 
and  instructive  comment  upon  them.  They  take  us  below 
the  surface,  and  show  us  how  slowly  man  changes  and 
purifies  himself  as  the  generations  come  and  go  swift  as  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  Keeping  in  mind  a  few  facts  of  the 
Bretons'  history  we  can  see  how  vividly  it  is  lit  up  by  their 
popular  songs ;  how  they  paint  the  manners  and  describe 
the  customs  of  past  times  with  freshness  and  simplicity ; 
how  they  are  instinct  with  native  energy,  born  of  the 
stress  and  storm  of  the  moment. 

Neither  the  legions  of  Caesar,  nor  the  hordes  of  Franks 
and  Northmen  had  subdued  the  Celts  of  the  Armorican 
peninsula.  Therein  lay  the  difference  between  them  and 
the  Gauls  of  France.  No  strain  of  the  Latins  or  Germans 
was  in  their  blood.  In  the  fifth  century  came  their  brother 
Celts  from  across  the  channel,  and  settled  among  them. 
This  was  the  time  of  their  greatest  literary  activity. 
Christianity  had  by  no  means  gained  complete  mastery 
over  Paganism.  The  bards,  who  were  in  the  zenith  of 
their  power  and  popularity,  sang  of  Druidic  times,  of 
miracles  and  legends  and  wondrous  traditions.  Taliesin, 
St.  Salio,  and  other  bards,  who  crossed  from  Great  Britain, 
assisted  very  materially  in  spreading  Christianity  through- 
out Brittany,  but  for  a  time  opposed  to  them  were  the 
native  bards,  headed  by  the  fiery  Rian,  surnamed 
Gwenc'hlan,  who  hated  the  new  religion  most  bitterly. 
The  songs  in  which  these  honoured  bards  poured  out  their 
feelings  were  by  no  means  rude  or  uncultivated.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  their  position  was  one  of  great  dignity, 
requiring  ability  and  gifts  of  no  mean  order.  They  were 
invested  with  powers  religious,  civil,  and  judicial ;  they 
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were  of  high  rank  and  enjoyed  high  privileges.  It  was 
their  office  to  celebrate  deeds  of  valour,  to  sing  of  chivalry, 
to  uphold  the  national  glory,  to  execrate  the  enemies  of 
their  religion  and  country.  Their  songs  breathe  the  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages.  Fatalism  and  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis were  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds.  A  profound 
melancholy,  for  the  most  part,  penetrated  their  produc- 
tions. At  this  time  they  presented  a  strange  confusion 
of  Christianity,  of  Paganism,  and  of  Druidic  mysticism. 
They  laid  claim  to  the  power  of  prophecy.  In  their  songs 
they  employed  alliteration  and  usually  tercets,  or  three- 
lined  strophes  rhyming  together,  though  sometimes  they 
used  distichs  and  quatrains  as  well.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  one  of  these  ancient  relics  of  bardic  poetry. 
Rhyme,  rhythm,  alliteration  and  much  force  are  unfor- 
tunately lost  in  the  process  of  translation  first  into  French 
and  thence  into  English  prose. 

Gwenc'hlan,  an  illustrious  bard  of  the  fifth  century,  has 
been  taken  prisoner  by  a  hostile  Christian  prince,  who  has 
brutally  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  thrown  him  into 
prison,  and  there  left  him  to  die  in  chains.  The  poet 
breaks  forth  into  this  prophecy  as  he  feels  death 
approaching.  He  figures  his  oppressor  as  a  wild  boar,  and 
the  Breton  deliverer  as  a  seahorse. 

THE    PROPHECY    OF    GWENC'HLAN. 

I. 

At  auuset,  when  the  sea  is  swelling,  I  sing  at  my  threshold. 

When  I  was  young,  I  sang  ;  now  I  am  old,  I  sing  still. 

I  sing  at  night-time,  I  sing  in  the  day-time,  and  yet  I  am  sad. 

If  my  head  is  downcast,  if  I  am  sad,  it  is  not  without  cause. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  killed. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  afraid  ;  long  enough  have  I  lived. 

When  they  seek  me  not,  they  shall  find  me  ;  and  when  they  seek  me,  they  find 

me  not. 

Little  matters  it  what  shall  happen  :  that  which  is  to  be,  will  be. 
All  men  must  die  thrice  before  resting  at  last. 
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II. 
I  see  the  wild  boar  coming  out  of  the  wood ;  he  limps  sorely ;  his  foot  is 

wounded. 

His  jaws  yawn,  full  of  blood  ;  his  hair  is  whitened  by  age : 
Around  him  are  his  young  boars,  growling  with  hunger. 
I  see  the  seahorse  come  to  meet  him  ;  making  the  shore  tremble  with  fright. 
He  is  white  as  the  glistening  snow  ;  on  his  forehead  he  bears  silver  horn*. 
The  water  boils  under  him,  at  the  fire  of  the  thunder  of  his  nostrils. 
Seahorses  surround  him,  crowded  as  the  grass  on  the  margin  of  a  pond. 
H..M  hard  !    hold  hard,  seahorse  !      Strike  him  on  the  head  1    strike  hard  ! 

strike ! 

I  see  the  blood  like  a  stream  !     Strike  hard  !     Strike  now !     Harder  yet ! 
I  see  the  blood  mount  to  his  knee  !     I  see  the  blood  like  a  pool  ! 
Harder  yet !     Strike  now  !     Yet  harder  !    Thou  shalt  rest  to-morrow ! 
Strike  hard  !    Strike  hard,  seahorse !     Strike  him  on  the  head  !     Strike  hard  ! 

Strike ! 

IIL 
As  I  was  softly  sleeping  in  my  cold  tomb,  I  heard  the  eagle  calling  in  the 

midst  of  the  night 

He  was  summoning  his  eaglets  and  all  the  birds  of  heaven. 
And  as  he  called  them  he  said  :  Rise  swift  on  your  two  wings  ! 
It  is  not  the  putrid  flesh  of  dogs  or  of  sheep ;  it  is  Christian  flesh  we  want  1 
Listen,  old  sea-raven  !    Tell  me,  what  has  thou  there  ? 
I  hold  the  head  of  the  chief  of  the  army  ;  I  shall  have  his  two  red  eyes  ; 
I  pluck  out  his  two  eyes,  because  he  plucked  out  thine  ! 
And  thou,  fox,  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  there  ? 
I  have  his  heart,  which  was  false  as  mine  own  ; 
His  who  desired  thy  death  and  compassed  it  long  since. 
And  thou,  toad,  tell  me,  what  dost  thou  there,  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  T 
I  ?    I  have  put  myself  here  to  wait  for  his  soul  as  it  passes. 
It  shall  remain  in  me  so  long  as  I  live,  in  punishment  for  the  crime  he 

committed 
Against  the  Bard,  who  no  longer  dwelleth  betwixt  Roc'h-allaz  and  Pors- 

gwenn. 

This  and  most  of  the  extracts  I  shall  give  are  from  the 
"Barzaz  Breiz"  of  the  Vicomte  de  la  Villemarque*,  a 
Breton  nobleman,  who  has  collated  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  songs  of  his  own  people.  Ho 
and  Souvestre  have  succeeded  in  preserving  a  vast  number 
of  these  songs,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  their  intrinsic 
and  historic  value.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Breton  folk-songs  are  of  distinct  historic  value.  They  are 
probably  unique  in  this  respect.  It  IB  true  that  Yille- 
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marque*  had,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  take  down  many 
versions  from  the  reciting  or  singing  of  shepherds,  pea- 
sants, etc.,  in  some  cases  connoting  as  many  as  twenty 
varieties  of  one  ballad.  It  is  true  also  that  many  facts, 
incidents,  and  dates  must  have  been  distorted  by  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  But, 
none  the  less,  they  are  fragments  of  written  humanity, 
defying  and  surviving  time  by  their  native  truth.  They 
were  generally  produced  contemporaneously  with  the 
events  of  which  they  treated,  and  are  often  specific  on 
essential  points.  The  sciences  of  archaeology  and  philology 
confirm  their  genuineness.  Modern  criticism  has  thrown 
its  light  upon  them  and  pronounced  them  reliable. 

The  fact  is,  the  Breton  temperament  has  always  been 
intensely  poetic,  and  has  celebrated  in  song  all  that  was 
of  deep  interest  to  the  people.  Tennyson  told  Renan  that 
when  he  was  in  Brittany  he  passed  a  night  at  Lannion. 
In  the  morning  he  asked  for  the  bill,  and  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  landlady  reply,  "  Oh,  sir,  nothing ;  for  it  is  you 
who  have  sung  of  our  King  Arthur."  Song  is  their 
natural  mode  of  expression.  They  have  a  proverb  that 
"poetry  is  stronger  than  plague,  fire,  and  tempest."  It 
permeates  their  whole  life.  When  the  cholera  was  ravag- 
ing the  country,  the  French  Government  issued  pro- 
clamations commanding  certain  sanitary  measures  to  be 
adopted.  In  vain.  The  Breton  peasants  looked  on  with 
stolid  resignation.  Then  the  proclamations  were  issued  in 
doggerel  verse,  and  sung  by  all  the  beggars  and  wandering 
minstrels.  It  was  a  happy  idea.  The  public  ear  was 
caught,  with  good  results.  Other  nations  have  outlived 
the  period  of  rude  popular  poetry,  and  transformed  it 
into  a  highly  civilised  mode  of  expression.  The  Bretons 
have  not  yet  outgrown  their  simple,  rude,  unaffected 
ebullitions  of  song. 
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The  ancient  bards  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry,  and  were 
not,  strictly  speaking,  poets  of  the  people.  Their  lofty 
position  and  high  functions  kept  them  aloof  from  the 
people.  We  soon  find  lower  grades  of  minstrels  springing 
up  and  giving  voice  to  the  popular  sentiments.  The  fame 
and  status  of  the  great  bards  gradually  declined.  Chris- 
tianity helped  to  bring  this  about.  Just  as  the  poet 
Spenser  traced  the  degradation  of  the  bardic  office  in 
Ireland,  where  licentiousness  was  acclaimed,  so  in  Brittany 
the  bards  came  to  sing  unworthily.  In  course  of  time 
their  traditions  were  chiefly  taken  up  by  millers,  tailors, 
clerks,  or  seminarists  and  beggars.  Right  down  from  the 
fifth  century  the  line  of  minstrels  is  unbroken.  They  sang 
to  an  imaginative  people,  unlettered  lovers  of  music.  To 
them  they  were  chroniclers,  romancers,  news-bearers, 
minstrels.  They  sang  of  the  fairies  which  nightly  haunted 
those  Druidic  remains  that  stand  so  solemn  and  impressive 
on  many  a  lonely  heath.  They  sang  of  the  saints  and  of 
religion ;  of  the  national  heroes ;  of  love  and  all  the  inci- 
dents of  domestic  life ;  of  weddings  and  funerals ;  of 
plagues,  calamities,  hopes,  and  dreams.  The  art  of  the 
early  bards  is  wanting  in  these  later  singers.  Rhyme  and 
metre  are  employed  by  all,  but  they  took  many  licences 
and  sang  artlessly,  just  as  the  spirit  moved  them. 

A  large  number  of  songs  tell  of  battles  and  the  various 
incidents  of  war.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  the  Bretons 
fought  against  the  Gauls  to  preserve  their  independence. 
Often,  too,  they  fought  against  the  English  and  their 
greedy  neighbours,  the  Normans. 

The  following  war  song  commemorates  a  leader  who 
cleared  the  country  of  foreign  marauders  about  the  year 
937— Alain,  surnamed  Twisted  Beard  in  history,  the  Fox 
by  tradition.  The  allusion  to  the  beardless  ears  of  the 
Saxons  and  Gauls  refers  to  their  cutting  their  hair  short 
The  Bretons  wore  it  long. 
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ALAN  THE  FOX. 

The  bearded  fox  yelps,  yelps,  yelps  in  the  wood  ;  two  cutting  blades  are  his 

eyes! 
Sharp  are  his  teeth  and  swift  his  feet  and  his  claws  red  with  blood.     Alan  the 

Fox  yelp,  yelp,  yelp  !  war,  war  ! 

I  have  seen  the  Bretons  sharpen  their  terrible  arms,  not  on  the  stones  of  Brit- 
tany, but  on  the  cuirass  of  the  Gauls. 
I  have  seen  the  Bretons  reap  on  the  battlefield,  not  with  notched  sickles,  but 

with  swords  of  steel. 

Not  the  wheat  of  our  country,  not  our  rye,  but  the  beardless  ears  of  Saxon- 
land  and  the  beardless  ears  of  Gaul. 
I  have  seen  the  Bretons  beat  the  corn  on  the  trodden  threshing  floor  ;  I  have 

seen  the  husks  torn  from  the  beardless  ears. 
Nor  is  it  with  wooden  flails  that  the  Bretons  beat,  but  with  iron  boar-spears, 

and  with  horses'  hoofs. 
I  have  heard  a  shout  of  joy — the  exultant  shout  which  is  raised  when  the 

hunt    is    up — resound    from  Mont-Saint-Michel   even  to   the  valleys  of 

Elorn. 
From  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Gildas  to  the  cape  where  ends  the  world.     Let  the 

fox  be  glorified  to  the  four  comers  of  Brittany  ! 
Let  the  fox  be  a  thousand  times  glorified,  from  age  to  age  !     Let  the  memory 

of  this  song  be  kept,  but  pity  the  singer  ! 
He  who  first  sang  this  song  never  sang  afterwards.     Alas,  unhappy  bard  !  The 

Gauls  cut  out  his  tongue. 
But  if  he  no  longer  has  a  tongue,  he  has  still  a  heart, — a  heart  and  a  hand  to 

let  fly  the  arrow  of  melody  ! 

The  Bretons  have  always  been  poor.  They  are  mainly 
soldiers,  sailors,  fishermen,  and  agricultural  labourers. 
Improvident  marriages  are  frequent.  Drunkenness  is  so 
common  as  to  be  the  national  disgrace.  Thus  it  happens 
that  beggars  are  numerous  Commonly  the  men  work 
when  young  only  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  The  beggars  are 
treated  everywhere  with  compassion.  No  one  dreams  of 
turning  them  away.  They  are  "God's  guests,  the  dear 
poor,  the  good  poor,  the  brothers  of  the  good  God.' 
They  go  from  house  to  house  and  are  welcomed,  put  in  a 
chair  before  the  fire,  and  then  asked  to  sing  some  of  their 
beloved  songs.  A  place  of  honour  is  yielded  to  them  at 
fetes  and  weddings.  The  bride  (whose  praises  they  sing) 
serves  them  with  her  own  hands.  They  are  important 
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functionaries,  and  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  ceremonies 
which  are  still  kept  up.  Resignation  is  an  almost  universal 
attribute  of  the  Breton.  He  accepts  all  trouble  as  direct 
from  the  hand  of  God.  If  his  hut  is  in  flames,  he  looks 
on  and  attributes  it  to  God's  will.  I  quote  a  dirge-like 
"  Complaint  of  the  Labourer,"  translated  by  Dean  Church 
from  Souvestre.  Whilst  in  consonance  with  the  general 
spirit  of  resignation,  it  is  yet  one  of  those  groans  from  the 
soil,  one  of  those  eloquent  and  convincing  cries  which 
herald  the  uprising  of  the  downtrodden. 

COMPLAINT  OF  THE  LABOURER. 

My  daughter,  when  the  silver  ring  is  put  on  thy  finger,  beware  who  gives 
it  thee. 

My  daughter,  when  thou  makest  room  for  two  in  thy  cottage  bed,  we 
that  thou  hast  a  soft  pillow. 

My  daughter,  when  thou  choosest  a  husband,  take  not  a  soldier,  for  his  life 
is  the  king's  ;  take  not  a  sailor,  for  his  life  is  the  sea's  ;  but  before  all,  take 
not  a  labourer,  for  his  life  belongs  to  toil  and  misfortune. 

The  labourer  rises  before  the  little  birds  are  awake  in  the  woods,  and  he 
toils  until  evening.  He  fights  with  the  earth  without  peace  or  respite,  till  his 
limbs  are  stiff,  and  he  leaves  drops  of  sweat  on  every  blade  of  grass. 

Rain  or  snow,  hail  or  sunshine,  the  little  birds  are  happy,  for  the  good 
God  gives  a  leaf  to  each  of  them  for  shelter,  but  the  labourer,  he  has  no  hiding- 
place  ;  his  bare  head  is  his  roof  tree,  his  flesh  is  his  home. 

Every  year  he  must  pay  his  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  if  he  is  behind,  the 
master  sends  his  bailiff.  Rent !  the  labourer  shows  his  fields  parched  up,  and 
his  mangers  empty.  Rent !  Rent !  the  labourer  shows  his  child  reus'  coffins 
at  the  door,  covered  with  the  white  cloth.  Rent !  Rent !  Rent  t  the  labourer 
bows  his  head,  and  they  lead  him  to  prison. 

Very  miserable,  too,  is  it  to  be  the  labourer's  wife  :  all  night  long  the 
children  cry  and  she  rocks  them  ;  all  day  at  her  husband's  side,  she  is  turning 
the  ground ;  she  has  no  time  to  comfort  herself,  no  time  to  pray,  to  soothe 
her  heart  Her  body  is  like  the  wheel  of  the  parish  mill :  ever  must  it  be 
going  to  grind  for  her  little  ones. 

And  when  her  sons  are  grown  great,  and  their  arms  are  grown  strong  to 
relieve  their  parents,  then  the  king  says  to  the  labourer  and  his  wife :  "You 
are  old  and  too  weak  to  train  up  your  children  ;  see  how  strong  they  are  ;  I 
will  take  them  from  you  for  my  war." 

And  the  labourer  and  his  wife  begin  afresh  to  sweat  and  to  nuflfer,  for  they 
are  once  more  alone.  The  labourer  and  his  wife  are  like  the  swallows  which 
build  their  nest  under  the  windows  in  the  town  ;  every  day  they  are  swept 
away  ;  every  day  they  must  begin  again. 
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Oh  labourers  !  ye  lead  a  sore  life  in  the  world  ;  ye  are  poor  and  ye  make 
others  rich ;  despised  and  ye  pay  honour  ;  persecuted  and  ye  submit  yourselves  ; 
ye  are  cold  and  ye  are  hungry.  Oh,  labourers  !  ye  endure  much  in  this  life. 
Labourers,  ye  are  blessed  ! 

Qod  hath  said  that  the  great  gates  of  his  paradise  shall  be  open  for  those 
who  have  wept  upon  earth.  When  ye  shall  come  to  heaven,  the  saints  will 
know  you  for  their  brethren  by  your  wounds. 

The  saints  will  say :  "  Brothers,  it  is  not  good  to  live  ;  brothers,  life  is 
sorrowful,  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  to  be  dead,"  and  they  will  receive  you  into 
glory  and  into  joy. 

By  far  the  bulk  of  these  folk  songs  are  melancholy. 
The  Irish  love  of  fun  and  flash  of  wit  is  wanting  in  their 
Breton  kindred.  Eloquence  and  exalted  sentiment  they 
have  in  common.  But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
spark  of  drollery  in  the  Breton.  They  have,  however, 
many  delightful  love  songs,  and  the  verses  they  are  wont 
to  sing  at  weddings  and  other  festive  occasions  are  rich  in 
charming  sentiments.  They  are  almost  as  full  of  grace  as 
the  war  songs  are  of  rugged  force:  they  are  sweet  and 
fresh  as  wild  flowers  springing  from  the  humble  soil. 
These  love  songs  are  generally  the  effusions  of  young 
peasants  who  are  training  for  the  priesthood.  They  are 
called  clerks,  and  are  usually  very  poor,  scraping  through 
a  hard  existence  as  they  pursue  their  studies.  Many  a 
passionate  love-lyric  have  these  young  students  composed 
and  sung  to  their  sweethearts.  Many  a  grave  priest  recalls 
the  hot  blood  of  his  youth  and  strives  to  forget  the  ardent 
verses  he  addressed  to  village  beauties.  Tom  Taylor  has 
very  daintily  caught  the  music  and  tenderness  of  the 
original  in  the  verses  which  follow : — 

THE    POOR    CLERK 

My  wooden  shoes  I've  lost  them,  my  naked  feet  I've  torn, 
A-following  my  sweeting  through  field  and  brake  of  thorn  ; 
The  rain  may  beat,  and  fall  the  sleet,  and  ice  may  chill  to  the  bone, 
But  they're  no  stay  to  hold  away  the  lover  from  his  own. 

My  sweeting  is  no  older  than  I  that  love  her  so  ; 
She's  scarce  seventeen,  her  face  is  fair,  her  cheeks  like  roses  glow  ; 
In  her  eyes  there  is  a  fire,  sweetest  speech  her  lips  doth  part ; 
Her  love  it  is  a  prison  where  I've  locked  up  my  heart. 
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Oh,  to  what  shall  I  liken  her,  that  a  wrong  it  shall  not  be  ? 
To  the  pretty  little  white  rose,  that  is  called  Rose-Marie  ? 
The  pearl  of  girls,  the  lily,  when  among  the  flowers  it  grows, 
The  lily  newly  opened,  among  flowers  about  to  close. 

When  I  come  to  thee  a-wooing,  my  sweet,  my  gentle  May, 

I  am  as  is  the  nightingale  upon  the  hawthorn  spray  ; 

When  he  would  sleep  the  thorns  they  keep  a-pricking  in  his  breast, 

That  he  flies  up  perforce  and  sings  upon  the  tree's  tall  crest 

I  am  as  is  the  nightingale,  or  as  a  soul  must  be 
That  in  the  purgatory  fires  lies  longing  to  be  free  ; 
Waiting  the  blessed  time  when  I  into  your  house  shall  come, 
All  with  the  marriage- messenger,  bearing  his  branch  of  broom. 

Ah,  me  !  my  stars  are  f reward ;  'gainst  Nature  is  my  state : 
Since  in  this  world  I  came  I've  dreed  a  dark  and  dismal  fate  ; 
I  have  no  living  kin  nor  friends,  mother  nor  father  dear, 
There  is  no  Christian  on  earth  to  wish  me  happy  here. 
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There  lives  no  one  hath  had  to  bear  so  much  of  grief  and 
For  your  sweet  sake  as  I  have,  since  in  this  world  I  came  ; 
And  therefore'on  my  bended  knees,  in  Qod's  dear  name  I  sue, 
Have  pity  on  your  own  poor  clerk,  that  loveth  only  you. 

Of  all  the  f£tes  and  fairs  and  merry-makings  of  Brittany, 
none  compare  in  importance  with  the  Pardons,  or  festivals 
of  patron  saints.  For  several  days  the  people  give  them- 
selves up  to  dissipation.  Prayers  are  followed  by  dancing. 
The  dancing  at  one  time  took  place  in  the  churches,  but 
this  was  prohibited.  Wrestling  matches,  racing,  and  many 
competitive  games  occupy  public  attention.  The  gentler 
sex  look  on  and  adjudge  the  prizes.  Drunkenness  is 
painfully  rife.  Wandering  minstrels  sing  their  lays  of  all 
kinds.  There  is  singing  in  the  church  and  in  connection 
with  the  religious  rites.  At  night  the  young  clerks  sing 
their  impassioned  ditties.  All  day  long  the  blind  beggars 
stand  in  the  churchyard,  reciting  and  singing  their  inter- 
minable songs.  I  give  one  which  is  frequently  sung  in 
Brittany  to  this  day.  It  is  variously  attributed  to  writers 
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of  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  it  is 
evidently  one  version  of  the  gloomy  horrors  which  beset 
many  worthy  people's  minds  throughout  the  middle  ages. 

HELL. 

Christians,  let  us  go  down  into  hell,  to  see  the  dreadful  torments  which  the 
damned  souls  endure,  whom  God's  justice  keeps  enchained  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  for  having  abused  his  favours  in  this  world. 

Hell  is  a  profound  abyss  full  of  darkness,  where  the  least  light  doth  never 
shine ;  its  doors  have  been  shut  and  barred  by  God,  and  he  will  never  open 
them  ;  the  key  is  lost. 

An  oven  at  white  heat  is  but  smoke  compared  with  the  fire  of  hell,  of  the 
fire  which  devours  the  damned  souls  ;  better  were  it  to  burn  in  such  an  oven 
till  the  end  of  the  world,  than  to  be  tormented  in  hell  for  a  single  hour. 

They  shriek  deafeningly  like  mad  dogs  ;  they  know  not  where  to  fly  ;  flames 
everywhere  !  flames  over  their  heads,  flames  under  their  feet,  flames  on  all 
sides  devouring  them  for  ever. 

The  son  throws  himself  upon  his  father,  the  daughter  upon  her  mother, 
and  they  drag  them  by  the  hair  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  with  a  thousand 
maledictions  : 

"  Cursed  be  thou,  lost  woman,  who  gave  us  to  the  world  !  Cursed  be 
thou,  heartless  man,  who  art  the  cause  of  our  damnation  !  " 

Satan  shall  prepare  meat  for  them,  dung  of  the  monsters  of  hell,  heaped 
in  the  gutters  of  fire,  shall  he  serve  them  ;  and  for  drink  they  shall  have  their 
tears,  mixed  with  unutterable  filth  and  the  blood  of  toads. 

And  their  skin  shall  be  flayed  and  their  flesh  torn  by  the  teeth  of  serpents 
and  of  demons ;  and  their  flesh  and  their  bones  shall  be  thrown  in  the  fire,  to 
feed  the  immense  furnace  of  hell. 

When  they  have  been  left  awhile  in  the  flames,  they  shall  be  plunged  by 
Satan  into  a  lake  of  ice  ;  and  from  the  lake  of  ice  again  into  the  flames  ;  and 
from  the  flames  into  water,  like  iron  bars  in  a  forge. 

Then  shall  they  begin  to  weep, — to  cry  bitterly  :  "  Have  pity,  my  God, 
have  pity  on  us  ! " 

But  they  shall  weep  in  vain,  for  so  long  as  God  shall  exist  they  shall 
endure  their  ills  and  their  torments. 

The  fire  which  shall  burn  them  in  hell  shall  be  so  keen  that  the  marrow 
will  boil  in  their  bones  ;  the  more  they  implore  grace,  the  more  shall  they  be 
tormented  ;  in  vain  shall  they  cry  ;  they  shall  burn  eternally. 

It  is  God's  anger  which  cherishes  that  fire  ;  he  could  never  extinguish  it, 
even  if  he  would  ;  it  shall  never  give  forth  smoke  and  shall  never  be  consumed  ; 
it  shall  burn  them  eternally,  yet  never  destroy  them. 

With  this  cheerful  specimen  of  Breton  festival  poetry 
I  will  conclude.     It  well  illustrates  some  of  the  leading 
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characteristics  of  this  sombre  and  moody  people.  The 
great  Florentine  himself  was  not  more  austere  and  horrible 
in  his  Inferno.  But  I  would  not  like  my  last  word  to  be 
of  their  gloom.  Let  it  rather  be  of  their  kindness  to  the 
poor,  of  their  deep  religious  fervour,  of  their  loyalty,  of 
their  bravery,  of  their  rich  imagination,  and  of  the 
wonderful  store  of  song  and  melody  in  which  they  have 
embalmed  their  romantic  history. 
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EOMAN    BEGGAES. 

BY   C.    E.    TYREK. 

IT  is  generally  said  and  supposed  that  the  present  Italian 
Government  is  doing  its  very  best  to  put  down  the 
noble  profession  of  begging.  Its  exertions  may  indeed  be 
herculean,  but  they  do  not  appear — so  far  as  one  is  able  to 
judge — to  have  led  to  any  remarkable  results.  If  in 
Rome,  under  the  sway  of  the  Popes,  begging  was  a  very 
much  greater  nuisance  than  it  is  there  to-day,  the  capital 
of  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  must  have  presented  a 
truly  wonderful  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtue  of  patience. 

We  all  know  the  sturdy  English  beggar,  tramping  from 
house  to  house  and  from  town  to  town.  He  may,  in  some 
sense,  be  said  to  be  a  hard  working  man,  if  only  from  the 
amount  of  exercise  he  takes  in  his  business.  This  violent 
exertion  would  not  be  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  Roman 
beggar.  I  should  think  he  would  rather  die  than  submit 
to  it.  His  style  of  business  is  quite  different.  His  style 
is  to  choose  some  public  spot — in  the  sun,  if  the  weather 
is  cool ;  in  the  shade,  if  it  is  warm — plant  himself  there, 
and,  so  to  say,  set  up  shop.  He  may  lounge  about  a  little 
by  way  of  a  slight  constitutional,  but  never  very  far ;  that 
is  his  post,  his  place  of  business,  at  any  rate  for  the  occa- 
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sion.  He  chiefly  musters  round  the  doors  of  churches, 
before  the  most  frequented  of  which  a  small  array  of 
beggars  of  both  sexes  is  usually  to  be  found— one 
or  more  of  them  ever  on  the  alert  to  assist  the  enter- 
ing worshipper  or  visitor  by  lifting  the  dirty  flap  of 
the  great  leather  curtain.  Inside  there  are  more, 
chiefly  women,  who  combine  their  devotions  with  an 
eye  to  business  in  a  way  which  strikes  the  stranger 
as  rather  remarkable.  Whether  the  pious  satisfaction 
they  receive  over  their  beads,  or  from  the  Domenichino  or 
Maratta  above  the  side  altar,  is  in  any  degree  interfered 
with  by  these  sidelong  glances  and  extended  hands,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  seems  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  principle,  so  eloquently  expounded  by  a  late  eminent 
Nonconformist  divine,  of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
However,  I  do  not  suppose  these  are  full  professionals. 
With  the  latter  business  is  business,  and  these  poor  women 
are  only  seeking  an  occasional  soldo  from  people  who  they 
presume  can  well  spare  it.  I  entered  one  day  the  little 
church  of  3.  Francesca  Romana,  so  oddly  planted  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Forum.  It  happened  to  be  the  festival  of 
the  patron  saint,  and  the  beggars  had  arrived  in  their 
multitudes.  I  heard  an  English  lady  remark  to  her  friend 
that  "one  would  not  have  supposed  so  many  beggars 
could  be  collected  on  one  spot'1 ;  and  indeed  the  spectacle, 
even  in  a  land  of  beggars,  was  distinctly  remarkable. 
They  formed  a  long  double  line  before  the  main  entrance, 
a  sort  of  human  avenue,  along  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  in  order  to  enter.  Beggars  of  every  description  of 
loathsomeness,  showing  their  horrid  sores,  and  murmuring 
prayers  or  muttering  curses — it  was  impossible  to  say 
which  (perhaps  the  two  alternated) — at  every  one  who  had 
the  courage  to  pass  them.  It  did  require  some  courage, 
but  I  successfully  achieved  it. 
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In  the  Roman  neighbourhood  the  beggars  everywhere 
abound,  at  least  at  all  spots  which  promise  them  any  har- 
vest. Together  with  the  wandering  minstrel  and  the 
vendor  of  wax  matches,  newspapers,  cheap  trinkets  and 
most  other  things,  they  enter  all  the  trattorie,  even  those 
where  there  is  a  printed  notice  on  the  door  distinctly  for- 
bidding their  entrance ;  for  in  Italy  there  is  no  barrier  of 
privacy  when  you  are  eating  at  a  restaurant,  which  pre- 
vents your  being  importuned  to  buy  from  or  give  to  any 
number  of  people  who  may  choose  to  present  themselves. 
When  one  is  making  a  comfortable  meal,  and  a  poor 
woman — certainly  poor  and  apparently  very  wretched — 
presents  herself  with  an  appealing  look,  it  seems 
hard-hearted  to  refuse  her  a  soldo ;  but  in  such  cases  the 
Italians,  I  observe,  usually  give  a  great  hunch  of  bread 
instead  of  money. 

Here  in  the  Alban  Mountains,  one  is  continually  waylaid 
by  beggars — indeed,  almost  the  whole  population  seems 
disposed  to  beg.  Mamma,  if  she  observes  you  watching 
the  child  who  is  playing  by  her  side,  will  very  likely  tell 
the  bambino  quite  audibly  (these  people  always  appear 
to  assume  one's  complete  ignorance  of  their  beautiful 
language)  to  go  and  ask  the  Signore  for  a  bajocco.  If  1 
set  a  chair  in  front  of  a  caffe  or  wine-shop  in  the  piazza 
of  Ariccia — most  picturesque  of  little  Latin  towns — to 
observe  the  varied  humours  of  the  scene,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  in  less  than  five  minutes  I  shall  be 
approached  by  some  petitioner,  and  then  rapidly  by 
others.  There  is  one  particularly  jolly-looking  and 
particularly  repulsive  old  beggar,  who  sits  down  on  the 
side-walk  beside  me,  holds  out  a  hand,  and  looks  up  at 
me  with  what  might  be  called  a  pious  grin.  He  is  dressed 
in  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  tatters  I  ever 
beheld,  with  a  coat  which  from  its  appearance  might  date 
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from  a  prehistoric  epoch,  and  was  apparently  at  one  time 
blue.  Of  course  I  give  him  nothing ;  if  I  did,  I  should 
be  pestered  so  terribly  that  I  should  have  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat:  and,  besides,  for  all  his  rags,  he  hardly  appears 
to  me  what  is  called  "a  deserving  object  of  charity." 
He  is  interesting,  because  he  looks  such  a  thorough- 
paced old  impostor,  who  might  have  a  curious  story  to 
tell,  if  he  chose  to  tell  it.  If  he  has  children,  which  is 
probable,  they  will  all  doubtless  have  been  enlisted  in  the 
noble  profession  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  will  now  be 
exercising  it  with  what  skill  and  success  they  may. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  very  worst  place  for  beggars  in 
this  district  is  the  little  dusky,  high-planted  town  of 
Rocca  di  Papa,  which  clings  so  finely  to  the  steep  shoulder 
of  Monte  Cavo,  the  highest  point  in  the  Alban  Mountains 
sloping  down  to  the  crater-cup  of  the  beautiful  Alban 
Lake.  Here  every  one  begs.  Children  shout  at  the 
stranger  with  an  impudent  persistence  for  a  soldo  or  a 
mancia-j  girls  as  they  pass  you  beg  with  the  utmost 
shamelessness  ;  women  at  their  doors  say,  "  Datemi 
qualche  cosa"; — I  almost  expected  the  priest  would  beg, 
from  whom  I  ventured  to  enquire  the  time  of  day.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  if  I  had  only  given  one  soldo 
to  each  petitioner,  I  might  easily  have  distributed  in  this 
beggars'  nest  a  very  handsome  number  of  lire  indeed. 

To  take  life  as  easily  as  possible  has  ever,  I  should 
suppose,  been  the  unexpressed  philosophical  creed  of  the 
Italian — a  creed  which  his  climate  has  doubtless  done  a 
good  deal  to  enforce.  Go  to  the  Pincian  on  any  fine 
afternoon  when  the  band  is  playing,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  people  of  all  conditions  of  life 
who  seem  to  have  leisure  to  come  and  enjoy  themselves 
there.  The  great  number  of  well-dressed  young  men, 
evidently  natives,  is  particularly  noticeable.  Whence  do 
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they  come  and  whither  do  they  go  ?  Are  they  gentlemen 
at  large?  Or  are  Roman  business  hours  so  singularly 
elastic  as  to  enable  them  to  turn  up,  dressed  in  their  best, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  amuse  themselves  in 
the  peaceful  Italian  way  ?  One  may,  at  any  rate,  suspect 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  slender  incomes  (for  it 
is  hardly  unfair  to  assume  that  the  incomes  of  most  of 
them  are  slender)  goes  to  the  adornment  of  their  persons  ; 
for  your  Italian,  if  he  can  possibly  find  the  money,  makes 
a  point  of  being  well  dressed.  As  for  the  Italian  of  the 
humbler  sort,  to  lounge  before  caffes,  and  spend  his  time 
over  greasy  packs  of  cards  in  the  dusky  recesses  of  wine 
shops,  seems  to  be  about  his  average  conception  of 
well  being. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  an  Italian  Charles  Lamb — if  one 
could  conceive  such  a  person  as  arising — will  ever  have 
occasion  to  write  a  "  Lament  over  the  Decay  of  Beggars  in 
the  Metropolis."  There  will  always  be  enough,  I  should 
imagine,  to  satisfy  even  the  acutest  susceptibility  on  their 
behalf.  Their  total  disappearance  would  certainly  involve 
some  loss  of  picturesqueness  and  local  colour,  full  of 
unsavouriness  though  it  be :  but  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
about  the  remotest  of  all  possible  contingencies.  They 
are  bred,  I  think,  in  the  Roman  air,  like  the  dirt;  to 
which,  indeed,  they  have  no  very  distant  kinship.  A 
Rome  purified  and  expurgated  of  its  dirt  and  beggars 
would  certainly  be,  in  some  respects,  a  more  agreeable 
place ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  city  we  know  and  love :  it 
would  be  another  Rome. 
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BY   THOS.    DERBY. 

Go  patter  to  lubbers  and  swabs,  d'ye  see, 

'Bout  danger  and  fear,  and  the  like  ; 
A  tight  water  boat  and  good  sea  room  give  me, 

And  'taint  to  a  little  I'll  strike, 
Though  the  tempest  top-gallant  masts  smack  smooth  should  unite, 

And  shiver  each  timber  of  wood, 
Clear  the  wreck,  stow  the  yards,  and  bowse  everything  tight, 

And  under  reefed  topsail  we'll  scud. 
Avast !  nor  don't  think  me  a  milksop  so  soft, 

To  be  taken  for  trifles  aback  ; 
For  they  say  there's  a  Providence  sits  up  aloft, 

To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack. 

POOR  JACK!  the  tar  for  all  weathers:  the  British 
sailor  who  laughs  at  danger,  and,  when  others  talk  of 
fear,  quietly  turns  his  quid.  A  splendid  fellow,  of  whom 
we  have  a  just  right  to  be  proud,  for  he  is  unique — 
matchless  for  endurance,  manliness,  bravery. 

Let  the  student  of  History  reflect  for  a  moment,  and 
what  a  bristling  record  of  gallantry  flashes  into  his 
memory :  High  Admiral,  able  seaman,  powder  monkey — 
throughout  the  service  what  a  standard  of  courage, ! 

It  is  well  that  we  should  remind  ourselves  from  time  to 
time  how  nobly  they  have  wrought  for  us  through  long 
ages  in  the  making  of  England,  a  task  which,  without 
their  aid,  would  never  have  been  accomplished:  moreover, 
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if  we  are  to  keep  inviolate  the  England  we  know  to-day, 
the  British  Navy  will  require  a  full  measure  of  those 
sterling  qualities  which  animated  the  jolly  tars  of  long 
ago. 

Did  we  need  assuring  in  this  matter,  the  heroism 
constantly  displayed,  even  in  these  piping  times  of  peace, 
when  no — 

Thundering  drums  are  heard  rattle, 

when  there  is  no  excitement  of  battle  to  keep  the  blood 
hot,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that,  when  their 
country  requires  their  services,  the  tars  of  good  old 
England  will  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves, 
and  prove  that  they  are  still  made  of  the  same  stuff  of 
which,  in  our  fighting  days,  heroes  were  made. 

Why,  only  the  other  day  an  English  sailor  sat  quietly 
in  a  boat  on  some  foreign  station,  watching  two  or  three 
messmates  enjoying  a  bathe,  and  presently  he  saw  a  huge 
shark  approaching  one  of  the  swimmers.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  leaped  from  the  boat  right  on  to 
the  back  of  the  shark,  and  before  it  could  recover  from  the 
surprise  all  the  men  were  out  of  danger.  But  why  retail 
special  acts  of  this  kind  when  to  the  ordinary  landsman 
the  everyday  life  of  the  sailor,  with  its  privations,  its 
storms  and  tempests,  seems  a  continuous  heroism.  Even 
to-day,  when  modern  comforts  and  the  principles  of 
Christian  philanthropy  are  supposed  to  have  reached 
every  class  of  the  community,  the  lot  of  the  sailor  is  by 
no  means  one  of  luxury,  unless  it  be  in  comparison  with 
the  life  led  by  his  brother  in  the  past,  who  was  daily 
admonished  with  a  rope-end,  a  marlin-spike,  or  the 
cat-o'-nine  tails,  and  whose  only  comfort  was  grog ;  whom 
it  was  considered  quite  in  order  to  send  to  sea  in  water- 
logged ships,  without  load-line,  or  in  wretched,  old, 
rat-infested,  worm-eaten  hulks,  whose  rotten  timbers 
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yielded  to  the  first  shock  of  the  storm- tossed  waves,  and 
cast  their  crews  into  a  watery  grave.  But  though  the 
ships  were  ill-found,  the  manners  and  the  fare  rough, 
the  times  were  stirring.  Glory  was  to  be  gained  then ; 
it  was  a  daily  quest : — "  Westminster  Abbey  or  victory," 
said  the  hero  of  Trafalgar,  and  there  were  many  of  his 
temper. 

What  mattered  it  though  your  head  were  broken  by 
the  press-gang  to-night,  there  was  the  prospect  of  your 
brow  being  crowned  with  bays  to-morrow,  for  promotion 
by  merit  was  not  unknown  in  those  days — vide,  amongst 
other  and  more  veracious  chroniclers,  Thackeray,  who 
assures  us  that  "Little  Billee,"  simply  for  outwitting 
that  brace  of  nautical  scoundrels — 

Guzzling  Jack  and  gorging  Jimmee 

was  gazetted  right  away  on  the  spot — 

Captain  of  a  "  Seventy- three." 

Not  glory  and  promotion  alone  were  to  be  gained: 
a  successful  action  might  yield  prize-money  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  victorious  crew,  worth  a  prince's  ransom — a 
possible  result  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  for,  over  and 
above  the  duty  to  Queen  and  country,  provision  must  be 
made  for  "  Poll  and  the  little  ones,"  the  sailor's  thoughts 
of  whom  often  send  him  to  sea  with  a  heavy  heart ;  a  fact 
touchingly  expressed  in  Dibdin's  song  "  Tom  Tough  ": — 

But  the  wont  on't  was  that  time  when  the  little  ones  were  sickly, 

And  if  they'd  lire  or  die  the  doctor  did  not  know  ; 
The  word  was  gov'd  to  weigh,  so  sudden  and  so  quickly, 

I  thought  my  heart  would  break  as  I  sung— To  heave  bo  ( 

For  Poll's  so  like  her  mother, 

And  as  for  Jack  her  brother. 
The  boy,  when  he  grows  up,  will  nobly  face  the  foe  ; 

But  in  Providence  I  trust, 

For  you  see,  what  must  be  must ; 
So  my  sighs  I  gave  the  winds,  and  sung  out— Yo  heave  ho  t 
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One  can  well  imagine  that  many  a  tar  in  these  times 
wearies  of  the  dull  round  of  duties,  with  never  an  enemy 
in  sight — 

But  winter  and  rough  weather, 

and  sighs  for  the  good  old  days  of  Raleigh,  of  Drake,  of 
Howe,  and  of  Nelson:  when  there  were  new  worlds  to 
discover  and  Spaniards  or  Frenchmen  to  scorn  and  to 
fight — and  with  what  heartiness  they  did  both  we  all 
know.  The  scorn  they  felt  for  and  the  drubbing  they  gave 
their  enemies  were  equally  complete.  "The  game  of 
bowls  must  be  played  out  though  twenty  Armadas  were  in 
sight :  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  win  the  game  and  beat 
the  Spaniards  too,"  said  lusty  old  Drake. 

As  time  rolls  on  this  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  wily 
Spaniard  is  transferred  to  the  perfidious  Frenchman. 
Says  Nelson,  when  our  Minister  at  Naples  proposed  to 
send  a  confidential  Frenchman  to  him  with  information: — 
"  1  should  be  very  happy  to  receive  authentic  intelligence 
of  the  destination  of  the  French  Squadron,  their  route 
and  time  of  sailing.  Anything  short  of  this  is  useless, 
and  I  assure  your  Excellency,  that  I  would  not  upon  any 
consideration  have  a  Frenchman  in  the  Fleet,  except  as  a 
prisoner.  I  put  no  confidence  in  them.  You  think  yours 
good,  the  Queen  thinks  the  same ;  I  believe  they  are  all 
alike.  Whatever  information  you  can  get  me  I  shall  be 
very  thankful  for,  but  not  a  Frenchman  comes  here. 
Forgive  me — but  my  mother  hated  the  French."  Again: — 
"  To  obey  orders  is  all  perfection.  To  serve  my  King  and 
to  destroy  the  French  I  consider  the  great  order  of  all, 
from  which  little  ones  spring.  And  if  one  of  these  militate 
against  it  (for  who  can  tell  exactly  at  a  distance),  I  go 
back  and  obey  the  great  order  and  object — to  down,  down 

with  the  d French  villains,  my  blood   boils  at  the 

name  of  Frenchman."  To  one  of  his  midshipmen  he  said: — 
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"  There  are  three  things,  young  gentleman,  which  you  are 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind:  Firstly,  you  must  always 
implicitly  obey  orders,  without  attempting  to  form  any 
opinion  of  your  own  respecting  their  propriety  ;  secondly, 
you  must  consider  every  man  your  enemy  who  speaks  ill 
of  your  King;  and  thirdly,  you  must  hate  a  Frenchman 
as  you  do  the  devil."  And  on  another  occasion  he  let  off 
the  following  splendid  bit  of  patriotic  bombast: — "  I 
always  was  of  opinion,  have  ever  acted  up  to  it,  and  never 
had  any  reason  to  repent  it,  that  one  Englishman  was 
equal  to  three  Frenchmen." 

This  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  French  is  crys- 
tallised for  us  in  many  ballads,  but  nowhere  better  than  in 
Prince  Hoare's  song — set  to  music  by  Shield — 

THE    ARETHUSA. 

Come  all  ye  jolly  sailors  bold, 

Whose  hearts  are  cast  in  honour's  mould, 

While  English  glory  I  unfold, 

Hurrah  for  the  Arethusa  ! 
She  is  a  frigate  tight  and  brave, 
As  ever  stemmed  the  dashing  wave  ; 

Her  men  are  staunch  to  their  fav'rite  launch, 
And  when  the  foe  shall  meet  our  fire, 
Sooner  than  strike  we'll  all  expire 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 

Twas  with  the  spring  fleet  she  went  out, 
The  English  channel  to  cruise  about, 
When  four  French  sail,  in  show  so  stout, 

Bore  down  on  the  Arethusa. 
The  fam'd  "  Belle  Poule  "  straight  ahead  did  lie, 
The  Arethusa  seemed  to  fly  ; 

Not  a  sheet,  or  a  tack,  or  a  brace  did  she  alack, 
Tho'  the  Frenchman  laughed  and  thought  it  stuff ; 
But  they  knew  not  the  handful  of  men  so  tough, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 

On  deck  five  hundred  men  did  dance, 
The  stoutest  they  could  find  in  France ; 
We  with  two  hundred  did  advance, 
On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 
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The  captain  hailed  the  Frenchman,  "  Ho  !  " 
The  Frenchman  then  cried  out,  "  Hallo  !  " 

"Bear  down,  d'ye  see,  to  our  Admiral's  lee," 
"No,  no,"  says  the  Frenchman,  "that can't  be." 
"  Then  I  must  lug  you  along  with  me," 

Says  the  Saucy  Arethusa. 
The  fight  was  off  the  Frenchman's  land, 
We  drove  them  back  upon  their  strand. 
For  we  fought  till  not  a  stick  would  stand, 

Of  the  gallant  Arethusa. 
And  now  we've  driv'n  the  foe  ashore, 
Never  to  fight  with  Britons  more, 

Let  each  fill  a  glass  to  his  fav'rite  lass  ; 
A  health  to  the  captain  and  officers  true, 
And  all  that  belong  to  the  jovial  crew, 

On  board  of  the  Arethusa. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  some  consideration  of 
Nelson's  sayings  and  doings  was  inevitable ;  it  was  no 
more  possible  to  avoid  him  than  to  keep  King  Charles's 
head  out  of  Mr.  Dick's  petition.  At  every  turn  his 
personality,  his  glorious  deeds,  his  splendid  valour,  his 
patriotism,  and  his  devotion  to  duty  loom  upon  one  full 
and  large.  That  this  should  be  so  is  not  more  than 
simple  justice  demands,  for  who  can  tell  what,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  might  have  been  the  course  of 
European  history — especially  in  its  bearing  upon  England's 
position  among  the  nations — had  Nelson  failed  to  win  his 
ever-glorious  victories  at  the  Nile,  at  Copenhagen,  and  at 
Trafalgar  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  him  we  owe, 
in  large  measure,  our  commanding  position  among  the 
nations,  and — what  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection  with 
our  subject — to  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  his  brilliant 
style  and  his  wonderful  achievements  sent  through  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  we  may  trace  a  considerable 
number  of  the  best  of  our  Ballads  of  the  Fleet. 

A  delightful  ballad  by  Ashley  was  possibly  suggested  by 
an  occurrence  at  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Southey  : — "  It  had  been  a  murderous  action, 
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our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-three.  Part  of  this  slaughter  might  have  been 
spared.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  on  board 
one  of  our  ships  asked  where  his  men  should  be  stationed. 
He  was  told  that  they  could  be  of  no  use :  they  were  not 
near  enough  for  musketry,  and  were  not  wanted  at  the 
guns.  They  had,  therefore,  better  go  below.  This,  he 
said,  was  impossible !  It  would  be  a  disgrace  that  could 
never  be  wiped  away.  They  were,  therefore,  drawn  up 
upon  the  gangway  to  satisfy  the  cruel  point  of  honour,  and 
there,  without  the  possibility  of  annoying  the  enemy,  they 
were  mowed  down."  A  cruel  point  of  honour,  indeed  ! 

So  far  the  incident :  and  now  we  give  the  ballad,  which 
is  called — 

POOR  JOE  THE    MARINE. 

I. 
Poor  Joe,  the  marine,  was  at  Portsmouth  well  known, 

No  lad  in  the  corps  dressed  so  smart  ; 
The  lasses  ne'er  looked  at  the  lad  with  a  frown, 

His  manliness  won  every  heart  ; 
Sweet  Polly,  at  Portsmouth,  he  took  for  his  bride, 

And  surely  there  never  was  seen, 
A  couple  so  gay  march  to  church  aide  by  side, 

As  Polly  and  Joe  the  Marine. 

II. 
The  bright  torch  of  Hymen  was  scarce  in  a  blase, 

When  thundering  drums  they  heard  rattle  ; 
And  Joe  in  an  instant  was  forced  to  the  MM 

To  give  a  bold  enemy  battle. 
The  action  was  dreadful,  each  ship  a  mere  wreck, 

Such  slaughter  few  sailors  have  seen  ; 
Two  hundred  brave  fellows  lay  strewed  on  the  deck, 

And  among  them  Poor  Joe  the  Marina. 

III. 
But  victory— faithful  to  brave  British  tan, 

At  length  put  an  end  to  the  fight ; 
Then  homeward  they  steer'd,  full  of  glory  and  Mare, 

And  soon  had  fam'd  Portsmouth  in  sight 
The  rampart*  were  crowded,  the  heroes  to  great, 

And  foremost  tweet  Polly  was  Men ; 
But  the  very  first  sailor  she  chanced  for  to  meat 

Told  the  fate  of  Poor  Joe  the  Marina. 
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A  truly  charming  little  ballad,  both  as  to  words  and 
music.  With  a  Tightness  in  sentiment,  incident,  local  colour, 
and — notwithstanding  "  the  bright  torch  of  Hymen " — 
expression,  which,  combined,  make  it  a  perfect  gem ;  for, 
the  "  Ballads  of  the  Fleet,"  be  it  remembered,  are 
not  to  be  judged  by  a  purely  literary  standard.  So 
considered  they  might  be  found  wanting  in  those  graces 
of  style,  metre,  rhyme,  and  rhythm,  which  go  to  the 
making  of  literature ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  that 
if  these  breezy  compositions  were  more  satisfactory  as 
literature  they  might  be  less  so  as  "  Ballads  of  the  Fleet." 

As  to  the  music  to  which  they  are  wedded,  the  question 
might  be  asked — How  is  a  "  Ballad  of  the  Fleet "  to  be 
distinguished  from  any  other  kind  of  composition  ?  To 
which  one  might  reply : — When  a  certain  young  artist 
sketched  his  first  landscape  with  figures  he  annotated  it 
freely  thus  :— "  This  is  a  tree."  "  This  is  a  cow."  "  This 
is  a  rosebud,"  and  so  on — a  method  which  proved 
very  helpful  to  his  admiring  friends.  Now,  in  the 
general,  and  until  the  principles  of  Wagner  have  reached 
their  highest  development,  when,  I  suppose,  it  will  be 
possible  to  associate  every  emotion,  every  sentiment, 
and  every  experience  of  life  with  some  sufficiently 
expressive  phrase  of  descriptive  music,  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  decide  whether  a  piece 
is  to  be  classed  as  a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet,  to  refer  to  its 
accompanying  letterpress. 

This  opinion  is  expressed  notwithstanding  the  fact  that, 
even  when  heard  without  words,  the  music  of  many  old 
favourites — as  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  their  com- 
posers— conveys  to  the  mind  quite  graphic  impressions  of 
a  breezy  life  on  the  ocean  wave.  The  following,  amongst 
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others,  appear  to  us  to  have  this  quality  of  musical  sug- 
gest! veness  : — "  We  be  three  poor  mariners "  (1609), 
"Admiral  Benbow"  (Old  Air),  "The  Heaving  of  the  Lead" 
(Shield),  "  The  Old  Commodore  "  (Reeve),  "  The  Storm  " 
(Stevens),  "  The  Arethusa  "  (Shield),  "  Tom  Tough " 
(Dibdin),  "  0  firm  as  oak  "  (Bishop). 

Primarily,  no  doubt,  the  writers  of  these  ballads  had 
for  their  purpose  to  set  forth — not  necessarily  in  the 
highest  literary  form,  but  in  style  and  phrase  suited  to  the 
understanding  and  experience  of  those  for  whom,  in  the 
main,  they  were  written — the  sailor's  life ;  and  this  they 
accomplish  most  admirably  and  completely. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  example  by  Reeve,  absolutely 
above  improvement  as  a  sea  song  and  as  a  sketch  of  the 
old  sea  dog,  whose  spirit  rises  superior  to  the  petty 
disasters  of  life,  and  is  determined  to  fight  on  :  — 

THE    OLD    COMMODORE. 

I. 

Od's  blood  !  what  a  time  for  a  seaman  to  skulk, 
Under  gingerbread  hatches  ashore ; 

What  a  d bad  job  that  this  batter'd  old  hulk 

Can't  be  rigged  out  for  sea  once  more  : 
For  the  puppies  as  they  pass, 
Cocking  up  a  squinting  glass, 
Thus  run  down  the  old  Commodore  : 
"  That's  the  old  Commodore, 
The  rum  old  Commodore, 
The  gouty  old  Commodore  !  He  t  He  !  He  ! 
Why,  the  bullets  and  the  gout 
Have  so  knocked  his  hull  about, 
That  he'll  never  more  be  fit  for  sea  1 " 

That  verse  is  as  good  as — nay,  infinitely  better  than — 
a  photograph,  and  what  follows  is  equally  lifelike.  We 
venture  to  give  the  last  verse. 

in. 

What !  No  more  afloat !  Blood  and  fury  !  They  lie  I 

I'm  a  seaman,  and  only  threescore  ( 
And  if,  at  they  tell  me,  I'm  likely  to  die, 

Odtooks  !  let  me  not  die  ashore. 
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As  to  death,  'tis  all  a  joke — 

Sailors  live  in  fire  and  smoke  ; 
So,  at  least,  saya  the  old  Commodore : 

The  rum  old  Commodore — 

The  tough  old  Commodore — 
The  fighting  old  Commodore,  says  he : — 

Whom  the  bullets  nor  the  gout, 

Nor  the  foreigners  to  boot, 
Shall  kill,  till  they  grapple  him  at  sea  ! 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  catalogue  the  Ballads  of 
the  Fleet ;  so,  selecting  from  vast  stores,  the  common 
heritage  of  Englishmen,  we  merely  give,  as  excellent 
examples,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the 
following:  Percy's  "Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  Boyce's  "Hearts 
of  Oak,"  Davy's  "Bay  of  Biscay,"  Dibdin's  "Tom  Bowling," 
"  Blow  high,  blow  low,"  "  The  lass  that  loves  a  sailor," 
and  Braham's  "The  Anchor's  Weighed." 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  prime  purpose  of  these 
pieces  is  that  they  shall  be  songs  for  sailors,  for  whose 
encouragement  and  solace,  in  following  a  calling  which, 
even  under  the  best  conditions,  must  be  an  arduous  one, 
songs  of  this  character  have  been  composed  during  several 
centuries.  Thus  the  song,  "  When  the  stormy  winds  do 
blow,"  was  first  issued  in  black  letter,  under  the  astounding 
title  of  "  Saylers  for  my  money  :  a  new  ditty  composed  in 
the  praise  of  saylers  and  sea  affaires  ;  briefly  showing  the 
nature  of  so  worthy  a  calling  and  effects  of  their  industry ; 
to  the  tune  of  the  '  Joviall  Cobbler.' '  Another  copy  of 
the  same  song  was  printed  under  the  following  heading  : — 
"  Neptune's  raging  fury,  or  the  gallant  seaman's  sufferings : 
Being  a  relation  of  their  perils  and  dangers,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  hazards  they  undergo  in  their  noble  adven- 
tures ;  together  with  their  undaunted  valour  and  rare 
constancy  in  all  their  extremities ;  and  the  manner  of  their 
rejoycing  on  shore  at  their  return  home.  Tune  of  '  When 
the  stormy  winds  do  blow.'  "  A  third  was  sent  forth,  still 
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the  same  song,  as — "  England's  valour  and  Holland's 
terrour,  being  an  encouragement  for  Seamen  and  souldiers 
to  serve  his  majesty  in  his  wars  against  the  Dutch." 

Coming  nearer  to  our  own  times,  we  know  that  many  of 
our  most  popular  sea  songs  were  written  with  the  same 
purpose.  Amongst  them  Garrick's  famous  verses — 

Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads, 
Tis  to  glory  we  steer, 

must  have  had  a  most  inspiriting  effect  upon  the  Jack  Tars 
of  his  time  ;  even  to-day  it  ranks  with  the  best  as  a  rousing 
patriotic  song. 

Boswell  has  an  interesting  note  on  this  piece,  which  he 
found  capable  of  moving  an  audience  of  foreigners  to 
enthusiasm.  Being  in  Corsica,  he  was  requested  to  sing 
an  English  song,  and  he  gave  them  "Hearts  of  Oak." 
"Never  did  I  see  men  so  delighted  with  a  song  as  the 
Corsicans  were  with  'Hearts  of  Oak/  It  was  quite  a 
joyous  riot.  I  fancied  myself  to  be  a  recruiting  sea-officer. 
I  fancied  all  my  chorus  of  Corsicans  aboard  the  British 
Fleet." 

Speaking  of  Charles  Dibdin,  Grove  says  that  "  his  songs 
contributed  very  largely  to  cheer  and  inspire  the  hearts  of 
our  seamen  during  the  war;"  and  we  know  that  their 
composer  had  that  object  in  view  when  he  wrote  and 
composed  many  of  them.  Further,  we  know  that  he  was 
"  expressly  desired  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry  to  write,  sing, 
publish,  and  give  away  what  were  called  war  songs.' 
In  carrying  out  this  work  he  lost  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  which  the  temporary  pension  of  £200  per  annum 
granted  to  him  for  his  literary  and  musical  efforts  did  not 
recoup;  for,  on  a  change  of  Ministry  taking  place,  the 
pension  was  withdrawn — to  be  restored  only  shortly  before 
his  death. 
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"Dibdin  boasted  truly,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  "'  my  songs  have  been  the  solace  of 
sailors  in  long  voyages,  in  storms,  in  battle :  and  they  have 
been  quoted  in  mutiny  to  the  restoration  of  order  and 
discipline.' "  And  further,  it  has  been  said,  we  believe 
with  truth,  that  his  songs  brought  more  men  into  the 
navy  in  war  time  than  all  the  press-gangs  could. 

Though  Dibdin  was  said  to  be  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  higher  principles  of  music,  his  is  by  far  the  most 
important  contribution  to  our  Ballads  of  the  Fleet,  and, 
whatever  his  shortcomings,  he  had,  unquestionably,  a  rare 
gift  of  melody ;  and  though  many  of  his  verses  are  mere 
doggerel,  he  had  the  trick  of  putting  things  nautically, 
thus : — 

When  we  entered  the  gut  of  Gibraltar, 

I  verily  thought  she'd  have  sunk ; 
For  the  wind  so  began  for  to  alter, 

She  yaw'd  just  as  thof  she  was  drunk. 
The  squall  tore  the  mainsail  to  shivers — 

"  Helm  a  weather,"  the  hoarse  boatswain  cries, 
"  Brace  the  foresail  athwart,  see  she  quivers, 
As  through  the  rough  tempest  she  flies." 
But  sailors  were  born  for  all  weathers, 

Great  guns  let  it  blow  high,  blow  low, 
Our  duty  keeps  us  to  our  tethers, 

And  where  the  gale  drives  we  must  go. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  many  of  these  ballads  were 
written  as  encouragements  to  the  adoption  of  a  sea-faring 
life,  there  is  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  dangers  in- 
separable from  the  operations  of  those  who — 

Go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
That  -io  business  in  great  waters. 

We  have  the  whole  of  it  set  forth  in  unmistakable 
colours — the  joys  and  the  sorrows :  fair  weather  and  foul : 
success  and  failure :  empty  water-butts  and  unlimited 
grog:  the  dance  of  death  at  the  yard-arm  and  the 
hilarious  hornpipe  ashore :  promotion  and  wooden  legs : 
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wedding  bells  and  widowed  brides :  Fortune's  smiles  and 
fatal  wounds :  safe  return  and  Poll  in  port :  shipwreck  and 
death  in  mid-ocean : — 

For  the  white  squall  rides  on  the  surging  wave. 
And  the  bark  is  gulfed  in  an  ocean  grave ; 

Yea,  verily,  'tis  all  there,  and,  as  Mopsa  says : — 

We  are  sure  they  are  true. 

None  can  deny  the  bravery  nor  the  grog,  the  wooden  legs 
nor  the  bereaved  wives,  for — 

The  sea  is  England's  glory, 

and  amongst  the  dearest  and  most  cherished  memories  of, 
alas,  too  many  homes  in  this  favoured  isle  are  recollections 
of  some  departed  family  hero,  whose  sterling  worth  is 
"remembered  with  advantages"  when  the  touching 
strains  of  that  prince  of  ballads,  "Tom  Bowling,"  are 
heard : — 

Tom  never  from  his  word  departed, 

His  virtues  were  so  rare  ; 
His  friends  were  many  and  true-hearted, 

His  Poll  was  kind  and  fair  : 
And  then  he'd  sing  so  blithe  and  jolly — 

Ah  !  many's  the  time  and  oft, 
But  mirth  is  turned  to  melancholy, 

For  Tom  is  gone  aloft 

So  the  Ballads  of  the  Fleet  are  not  like  to  be  forgotten, 
for  they  are  inseparably  bound  up  at  once  with  our  family 
life  and  with  the  most  glorious  periods  in  our  national 
history. 


A    SCINTILLA. 

BY  JOHN  WALKER. 

A    what  serene,  unclouded  skies 
9  Can  match  the  azure  of  those  eyes 

That  bring  heaven  near  to  me  ? 
The  very  mirror  longs  to  keep 
Their  beauty  in  its  silver  deep 

In  perpetuity ! 

White  rose  with  morning  in  thy  heart, 
'Tis  ever  sunshine  where  thou  art — 

Thy  smile  auroral  flame ! 
Full  many  a  lovely  lyric  word 
In  dreamland  poets  may  have  heard — 

None  sweeter  than  thy  name ! 


SILVER    AND    GOLD. 

BY   B.    A.    REDFERN. 

SILVERY  Marguerites,  Maries  of  gold, 
Lighting  the  upland's  dark  brown  mould, 
Or  gemm'd  with  pearls  of  heav'n  born  dew, 
Starring  the  meadows  each  morn  anew. 
Lovely,  well-born,  and  rich  of  dower, 
Woo'd  by  the  winds,  the  sun,  the  shower, 
Holding  to  view,  in  each  bright  face, 
The  glory  of  Phoebus,  or  Dian's  grace ; 
Nothing  ye  lack  of  rich  or  rare, 
Golden  Maries  and  Marguerites  fair. 


CORTfiS    AND    MONTEZUMA:    PRESCOTTS 
ROMANCE. 

BY     J.     O.     MANDLEY. 

TO  term  any  work  a  romance  that  has  long  been 
accepted  as  a  standard  history  will,  by  many,  be 
held  to  smack  of  presumption.  Still,  although  history 
may  to  the  cynic  be  "  but  a  fable  agreed  upon,"  to  most 
men  it  is  a  "sacred  sort  of  writing,  because  truth  is 
essential  to  it."  Every  work  purporting  to  be  a  history 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  free  from  manifest  exaggerations, 
and  statements  repugnant  to  reason  or  false  to  natur- . 
That  Prescott's  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico" 
has,  notwithstanding  the  wholly  incredible  marvels  with 
which  it  abounds,  continued  to  rank  as  a  standard  history 
is  probably  due  to  the  singular  charm  of  its  story,  and  the 
evident  sincerity  of  its  author.  It  is,  however,  to  me 
quite  incomprehensible  how  Sir  Arthur  Helps'  version  of 
the  same  narrative  —  a  work  in  whuh  the  palpably 
fabulous  seems  to  have  been  quite  heedlessly  adopted,  and 
is  far  more  glaring  than  in  Prescott's  book — was  over 
admitted  to  a  place  among  recognised  histories.  Tlu» 
present  endeavour  is  intended  to  show  that  all  these 
so-styled  histories  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  are,  in  the 
main,  mere  fiction.  Fiction,  of  course,  differs  widely  from 
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history,  because  truth  is  not  essential  to  it.  In  fact,  the 
novelist  rarely  pretends  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  real  facts 
of  history,  but  simply  utilizes  them  to  draw  on  his 
imagination.  Hence  the  avowed  novel  or  romance  is  not 
likely  to  mislead  the  well  read.  Not  so  the  writings  of 
the  too  credulous  or  heedless  historian,  which  do  mislead, 
and  the  harm  they  do  is  endless.  For  by  such  writers 
"events  that  never  occurred,  and  speeches  that  were 
never  uttered,"  are  continuously  handed  down,  and  in 
process  of  time  assume  a  false  reality.  Therefore,  as 
Prescott's  "  Conquest  of  Mexico "  is,  despite  its  many 
inconsistencies  and  general  incredibility,  still  cited  in 
illustration  of  the  aphorism — "truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,"  and  as  we  find  men  like  Dr.  Prichard  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  quoting  from  its  pages  in  support  of  their 
theories,  a  protest  seems  to  be  needed. 

Absorbed  in  the  marvellous  exploits  of  Corte's,  and  the 
pitiful  downfall  of  a  supposed  mighty  and  enlightened 
empire,  but  few  readers  of  Prescott's  work  have  ever 
paused  to  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  the  events  and  state 
of  things  he  narrates.  Misled  by  the  title  of  the  book, 
and  by  the  numerous  foot  notes  and  long  references  with 
which  it  is  garnished,  the  reasoning  faculty  has  not  been 
excited,  and  the  wildest  statements  have  been  accepted  as 
truths.  Hence,  the  alleged  subjugation  of  a  great  and 
powerful  people  by  a  mere  handful  of  roving,  ill- 
disciplined  vagabonds  has  not  met  with  the  ridicule  it 
deserves.  Residence  and  travel  in  Mexico,  and  a  somewhat 
extensive  perusal  of  books  on  the  Spanish  conquests  in 
America  have,  however,  forced  me  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  asserted  high  state  of  civilization  And 
the  great  populousness  found  existing  in  the  region 
termed  the  Aztec  empire  were  mere  concoctions,  intended 
to  serve  Church  and  State  in  Spain. 
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Who  was  the  great  Conquistador,  and  what  was  the 
strength  of  his  armament  when  he  set  out  on  his  seemingly 
foolhardy  enterprise  ? 

In  the  year  1504  there  landed  at  St.  Domingo  (Hayti), 
in  company  with  other  adventurers,  an  almost  penniless 
lad  of  nineteen,  named  Hernando  Corte's.  He  lost  no 
time  before  presenting  himself  at  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  Ovando.  In  the  absence  of  that  personage,  the 
youthful  adventurer  was  told  by  the  secretary  that  he 
would  certainly  have  given  him  a  good  encomienda — that 
is,  a  grant  of  land  and  Indians.  "  I  came  to  get  gold,  not 
to  till  the  soil  like  a  peasant,"  was  the  ungracious  reply. 
Gold  not  being  immediately  forthcoming,  young  Corte's 
was  fain  to  be  content  with  the  land  and  serfs,  and  soon 
applied  himself  to  husbandry.  Meantime,  by  engaging  in 
some  of  the  frequent  expeditions  to  suppress  revolts 
among  the  sorely  oppressed  natives,  he  acquired  a  fair 
knowledge  of  military  art,  in  which  he  previously  had 
had  no  instruction.  Having  in  those  affairs  attracted  the 
notice  of  Diego  Velazquez,  Ovando's  lieutenant,  when 
Velazquez  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Cuba,  Cortes  got  an  appointment  under  that  officer. 
The  enterprise  having  succeeded,  Velazquez  became  the 
governor  of  that  island,  and  Corte's  was  appointed  one  of 
his  secretaries.  His  amorous  propensities  having  got  him 
into  trouble  there  as  in  Spain,  he,  in  order  to  save  himself 
from  the  halter,  consented  to  marry  the  sister  of  one  of 
the  governor's  lady  favourites.  Restored  to  favour,  but 
not  to  his  secretaryship,  he  obtained  a  large  territory  and 
a  corresponding  number  of  serfs.  A  bard  taskmaster, 
Corte's  succeeded  in  making  a  fair  fortune  out  of  the 
produce  of  his  fields  and  gold  mines;  "God,  who  alone 
knows  at  what  cost  of  Indian  lives  it  was  obtained/' 
exclaims  the  Bishop  of  Chiapas,  "will  take  account  of  it." 
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That  state  of  things  was  not  to  endure.  News  came  of 
Grijalva's  discovery  of  a  new  land,  and  of  the  readiness  of 
the  natives  to  part  with  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
dust  in  exchange  for  the  most  trumpery  of  trinkets. 
Velazquez  quickly  resolved  to  be  the  first  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  region.  Steps  were  therefore  promptly 
taken  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  those  contributing  to  its 
cost  to  share  in  the  profits.  Want  of  faith  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  men  who,  from  their  means  and  position,  seemed  to 
be  the  fittest  to  take  command  of  the  armament,  led  to 
the  appointment  of  Cortes,  who  offered  to  contribute  to 
the  enterprise  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  and  all  the  money 
he  could  raise  on  his  personal  security.  The  future 
Conquistador  had  now  obtained  the  opening  he  had  long 
and  ardently  hoped  for.  Untold  wealth  and  undying  fame 
were  at  last  to  be  his.  His  whole  demeanour  changed,  and 
the  inherent  activity  of  his  mind  and  body  were  at  once 
brought  into  full  play.  With  the  joint  funds  raised,  ships 
were  purchased,  provisioned,  and  supplied  with  warlike 
stores.  Recruits  were  got  by  proclamation  throughout 
Cuba  and  the  adjacent  islands.  A  motley  assembly  of 
discontented  farmers  and  of  loafers  about  the  ports,  in 
company  with  a  few  discharged  soldiers,  was  soon  raked 
together.  Any  hidalgo  who  knew  how  to  cut,  parry,  and 
thrust,  and  could  furnish  his  own  outfit,  was  accepted  as  a 
commissioned  officer ;  and  the  more  capable  of  such  men, 
when  without  means,  were  granted  a  sum  in  advance. 

The  fleet  set  out  from  St.  lago  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1518,  the  time  of  its  departure  being  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  Velazquez  by  order  of  his  former  obsequious 
secretary.  Keeping  along  the  coast,  calls  were  made  at 
Macaca,  Trinidad,  and  Habana  (then  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  island),  in  order  to  lay  in  additional  stores,  and 
obtain  more  volunteers.  Arriving  at  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
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which  was  reached  on  the  19th  of  February,  1519,  an 
inspection  was  made  of  the  whole  armament.  The  details 
of  that  "  stock-taking "  vary,  but  Prescott  gives  them  as 
follows  :  Ships  of  all  sorts,  11 ;  of  these  the  largest,  which 
was  the  flagship,  was  of  100  tons  burden  ;  the  three  next 
in  size  were  of  70  to  80  tons ;  and  the  remainder  were 
caravels  and  open  brigantines.  The  forces  consisted  of 
110  mariners  and  553  soldiers,  of  whom  32  were  cross- 
bowmen,  13  arquebusiers,  and  the  rest  were  armed  with 
swords  or  pikes.  The  artillery  consisted  of  10  heavy  guns 
and  four  lighter  pieces,  called  falconets.  About  200  Cuban 
Indians,  and  a  few  Indian  women  for  menial  service,  were 
also  taken  on  board,  and,  in  addition,  16  horses. 

Prior  to  re-embarkation,  Cortes  made  a  characteristic 
speech.  Devotion  to  the  Almighty  and  to  Mammon  were 
finely  blended,  and  the  whole  highly  spiced  with  the  pro- 
mise of  universal  fame.  They  were  going  to  fight  "  under 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,"  against  the  Infidel,  and  to  take 
possession  of  "  countries  more  vast  and  opulent  than  any 
yet  visited  by  Europeans."  God,  in  such  a  "just  cause," 
would  shield  them,  "though  encompassed  by  a  cloud  of 
enemies."  Mass  was  then  celebrated  ;  the  ships  placed 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  fleet 
put  out  to  sea.  A  short  stay  was  made  at  the  island  named 
Cozumel,  off  the  easterly  coast  of  Yucatan.  Here  a 
Spaniard,  who,  it  was  said,  had  escaped,  after  a  long 
imprisonment,  from  the  mainland,  was  taken  on  board  to 
act  as  interpreter.  But,  as  that  person  deserted  to  the 
enemy  during  the  first  encounter,  a  few  days  later,  we 
hear  no  more  of  him.  Sailing  round  the  great  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  the  ships  entered  the  river  Grijalva,  in 
Tabasco,  where  part  of  the  force  landed.  The  hostility  of 
their  reception  led  to  a  series  of  engagements.  Although 
armed  only  with  bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  and  stone-slings, 
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the  half-naked  natives  gave  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
the  Spaniards  acknowledging  a  loss  of  two  in  killed,  and 
that  their  wounded  exceeded  one  hundred.  Strange  to  say, 
several  interviews  and  negotiations  between  Corte's  and  the 
Tabascan  chiefs  are  recorded ;  but  how  they  understood 
each  other  we  are  left  to  imagine.  A  new  interpreter, 
whose  name  will  long  live  in  history,  was  subsequently 
found  in  a  pretty  young  Mayan  slave  girl,  who  was  given 
to  the  adventurers,  and  whom  the  pious  Corte's  claimed 
and  made  his  mistress.  Marina,  the  name  in  which  her 
Christian  lord  had  her  baptized,  was  the  most  wonderful 
linguist  ever  heard  of.  For,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  she  not  only  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  but  made  equal 
progress  in  the  Aztec  tongue  ! 

On  Holy  Thursday,  1519,  the  little  fleet  drew  close  to 
the  "  golden  shores  of  Mexico,"  and  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  anchored  in  the  bay  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  now  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  they  were 
interviewed  by  an  embassy  from  a  "  great  king,  named 
Montezuma,"  who  asked  their  business  on  that  coast. 
Cortes,  speaking  through  the  miraculous  Marina,  explained 
his  mission,  and  intimated  his  desire  to  see  the  king.  That 
he  was  told  could  not  be,  but  rich  presents  were  offered 
instead.  As  at  Cozumel,  and  in  Tabasco,  attempts  were 
made  to  convert  the  natives,  including  the  noble  ambas- 
sadors and  their  suite,  by  giving  them  "  some  insight 
into  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  into  the  nature  of  their  own 
idolatry  ; "  but  in  vain.  Further  and  richer  presents  were 
brought ;  but,  as  Corte's  persisted  in  his  determination  not 
to  depart  until  he  had  seen  the  king,  the  ambassadors  went 
back  in  anger.  Abandoning  Ulua,  the  fleet  went  further 
along  the  coast,  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  where  a  safer 
anchorage  had  been  found.  The  soldiers,  under  Corte's, 
had  marched  thither,  passing  through  the  territory  of  the 
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Totonacs,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Cacique  at 
Cempoala,  the  capital  of  the  state.  When  the  new  port 
was  reached,  Corte's  lost  no  time  in  founding  his  long 
projected  settlement,  which  he  named  Villa  Rica  de  Vera 
Cruz.  Meantime,  a  smouldering  discontent  among  the 
adventurers  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  into  mutiny. 
The  movement  was,  however,  promptly  quelled  by  the 
seizure  and  execution  of  two  of  the  supposed  ringleaders. 
The  vigorous  arm  of  the  commander  was  also  soon  made 
felt  in  Cempoala.  A  continuance  of  the  human  sacrifices 
there  was  sternly  forbidden,  and,  to  ensure  obedience,  the 
idols  were  hurled  from  the  temples.  Of  course,  "the 
Cempoalans  rushed  to  arms  to  avenge  this  insult  to  their 
gods,  but  the  mere  threats  of  Corte's  kept  them  in  awe." 
That  intrepid  action,  and  the  promise  of  future  protection, 
led  the  cacique  and  his  chiefs  to  throw  off'  the  Aztec  yoke, 
and  become  the  vassals  of  the  King  of  Spain.  A  still 
bolder  movement  of  Corte's  was  to  order  all  his  ships,  save 
one,  to  be  dismantled  and  then  destroyed — a  measure 
deemed  necessary  in  case  any  considerable  number  of  his 
force  should  be  tempted  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  A 
few  days  later  there  came  to  Cempoala  certain  Aztec 
nobles  to  collect  the  usual  tribute.  Instigated  by  Corte's, 
the  Cempoalans  seized  those  lordly  collectors,  and  would 
have  killed  them,  had  not  the  wilv  leader  managed  to 
ensure  their  escape,  in  order  that  they  might  bear  friendly 
messages  from  him  to  tho  emperor. 

Having  prepared  the  way,  Corte's,  on  16th  August,  set 
out  "  to  see  what  sort  of  a  thing  Montezuma  was/'  Tho 
number  of  his  troops  and  the  nature  of  their  equipment, 
when  venturing  into  the  interior  of  an  absolutely  unknown 
country,  reported  to  be  densely  populated  by  a  fierce  and 
warlike  people,  to  brave  a  "  mighty  monarch  "  in  tho  very 
heart  of  his  dominions,  are  a  matter  that  calls  for  the 
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closest  attention.  When  we  consider  the  fewness  of  the 
ships,  and  the  small  accommodation  they  afforded — the 
largest  not  being  much  roomier  than  a  decent-sized  barge — 
Prescott's  details  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration,  A  strong 
garrison  had  to  be  left  to  guard  Villa  Rica,  surrounded  as 
it  was  by  the  half-pacified  Totonacs,  who,  it  is  said,  could 
muster  100,000  warriors.  Losses  in  men  by  death,  due  to 
wounds  or  disease,  and  by  disablement,  had  been  suffered. 
Weapons  must  have  been  broken  or  lost  in  battle,  and  a 
considerable  diminution  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
supply  of  powder,  shot,  and  stone  cannon-balls  since  the 
inspection  at  Cape  St.  Antonio.  Let  us,  however,  accept 
Prescott's  much  too  brief  account.  There  were,  then, 
"  400  foot-soldiers  and  15  horses,  with  7  pieces  of  artillery." 
To  these  must  be  added  1,300  Totonac  allies,  and  1,000 
tamanes  or  porters,  "  to  drag  the  guns  and  transport  the 
baggage."  Helps  does  not  enter  into  such  details,  but 
speaks  simply  of  the  "  little  band,  which  was  but  the  scenic 
counterfeit  of  an  army." 

Leaving  Cortes  and  his  "  little  band  "  to  hew  their  way 
through  the  pathless  virgin  forest  of  the  tierra  caliente, 
let  us  hear  what  is  said  of  the  capital  of  the  "  thing  "  who 
refused  to  see  the  Spanish  intruders. 

The  first  sight  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  especially  when 
obtained,  as  was  that  of  the  conqueror,  from  a  certain  moun- 
tain gorge  some  eight  leagues  from  Cholula,  is  truly 
entrancing.  Corte's  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  much 
struck  with  the  view  as  were  his  followers.  The  common 
soldiers,  we  are  told,  were  "  divided  in  their  opinion  of 
what  they  beheld.  The  more  resolute  among  them,  looking 
down  on  the  wondrous  cities  of  that  mighty  plain,  thought 
of  the  booty  it  contained,  and  recalled  a  well-known 
proverb :  '  The  more  Moors,  the  more  spoil.'  Those  who 
were  inclined  to  prudence,  considering  the  populousness  of 
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which  they  beheld  so  many  signs,  thought  it  was  a  tempta- 
tion of  Providence  for  such  a  handful  of  men  to  enter  so 
mighty  a  kingdom."  Of  those  "wondrous  cities"  the 
nearest  was  Tezcuco.  Epitomising  Prescott's  very  lengthy 
and  glowing  description  of  that  royal  and  ancient  capital, 
the  learned  author  of  "The  Conflict  of  Science  and 
Religion,"  after  a  vivid  account  of  the  great  learning, 
scientific  knowledge,  and  highly-advanced  political  and 
social  life  of  the  Aztecs,  says :  "  At  Tezcuco  there  was  a 
Council  of  Music,  which,  moreover,  exercised  a  censorship 
on  philosophical  works,  as  those  of  astronomy  and  history. 
In  that  city  North  American  civilisation  reached  its  height. 
The  king's  palace  was  a  wonderful  work  of  art.  It  was 
said  that  200,000  men  were  employed  in  its  construction. 
Its  harem  was  adorned  with  magnificent  tapestries  of 
feather  work;  in  its  gardens  were  fountains,  cascades, 
baths,  statues,  alabasters,  cedar-groves,  forests,  and  a 
wilderness  of  flowers.  In  conspicuous  retirement  in  one 
part  of  the  city  was  a  temple,  with  a  dome  of  polished  black 
marble,  studded  with  stars  of  gold,  in  imitation  of  the  sky. 
It  was  dedicated  to  the  omnipotent,  invisible  God.  In 
this  no  sacrifices  were  offered,  but  only  sweet-scented 
flowers  and  gums."  If  the  chief  city  of  a  mere  tributary 
state,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important,  were  so 
magnificent,  what  must  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  have 
been  ?  Pres/:ott's  account  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  far  too 
lengthy  to  repeat.  It  is  a  fine  composition,  rivalling  in 
enthusiasm  Draper's  account  of  Tezcuco.  As  for  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  whose  admiration  of  Cone's  borders  on 
adoration,  he  bursts  out  as  follows :  "  Who  shall  describe 
Mexico ;  the  Mexico  of  that  age  ?  It  ought  to  be  one  who 
had  seen  all  the  wonders  of  the  world ;  and  ho  should  have 
for  an  audience  those  who  had  dwelt  in  Venice  and  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  looked  down  upon  Granada  from  the 
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Alhambra,  and  who  had  studied  all  that  remains  to  be  seen 
of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Nineveh. 
The  especial  attributes  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
world  were  here  conjoined,  and  that  which  was  the  sole 
boast  of  many  a  world-renowned  name  formed  but  one  of 
the  charms  of  this  enchantress  among  cities.  Well  might 
the  rude  Spanish  soldier  find  no  parallel  but  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  his  favourite  romance.  Like  Granada,  encircled, 
but  not  frowned  upon,  by  mountains ;  fondled  and  adorned 
by  water,  like  Venice ;  as  grand  in  its  buildings  as  Babylon 
of  old  ;  and  rich  with  gardens,  like  Damascus ;  the  great 
city  of  Mexico  was,  at  that  time,  the  fairest  in  the  world, 
and  has  never  since  been  equalled."  The  imagery  that 
follows  is  so  sublimely  high-flown  that  it  might  well 
make  the  gifted  authoress  of  "  Ardath "  go  green  with 
envy. 

The  population  of  the  Aztec  capital,  then  called  Tenoch- 
titlan,  has  been  variously  estimated;  but  Prescott  and 
Helps  agree  that  it  exceeded  300,000,  and,  according  to 
Helps,  the  streets  and  squares  were  kept  remarkably  clean. 
Mexico,  he  says,  was  "  not  only  the  city  of.  a  great  king, 
but  of  an  industrious  and  thriving  people."  The  old  city 
has  often  been  termed  the  "Venice  of  the  western  world." 
If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  description  given  of  her  sur- 
roundings, the  name  would  have  been  appropriate.  For, 
we  are  told  that,  "the  salt  waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco  laved  her 
shores,"  and  also  "flowed  in  ample  canals  through  every 
part  of  the  city."  But  from  the  earliest  time  that  reliable 
accounts  of  Mexico  were  written  the  only  canals  seen 
within  the  city  are  the  present  shallow  and  extremely 
sluggish  ditches,  by  which  the  overflow  of  Lake  Chalco 
makes  its  way  to  Lake  Tezcuco.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  report  of  M.  L.  Smith,  Lieutenant  of  Topographical 
Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  published  some  forty  years  ago, 
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the  mean  level  of  Lake  Tezcueo  is  6|ft.  below  the  great 
plaza;  so  that  those  "ample  canals  "could  have  had  no 
real  existence. 

As  the  causeways  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  narrative  of 
the  conquest,  a  short  description  of  those  structures  is 
necessary.  We  are  told  that  they  were  all  built  of  squared 
stones  cemented  with  lime  in  a  very  substantial  manner, 
"  reflecting  great  credit  on  their  engineers."  At  intervals 
they  were  crossed  by  canals  at  least  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
the  whole  of  such  openings  were  crossed  by  drawbridges 
defended  by  strongly  fortified  stone  gateways,  so  that  the 
raising  of  these  bridges  rendered  the  city  almost  impreg- 
nable. These  roads  were  so  wide  that  ten  or  twelve  horsemen 
could  ride  abreast,  and  they  were  bordered  on  each  side  by 
broad  canals  fully  twelve  feet  deep.  Starting  from 
Iztapalapan,  on  the  south  side,  that  by  which  Cone's  first 
entered  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  two  leagues  in  length. 
It  terminated  at  the  great  square  of  the  chief  pyramid  or 
teoccdii.  Immediately  opposite,  another  causeway  equally 
broad  ran  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Tepejacac,  a  distance 
of  1J  leagues.  A  third  one,  also  "connecting  the  island 
with  the  mainland,"  went  westerly  and  led  to  Tlacopan. 
It  was  by  this  last  causeway  that  the  Spaniards  made  their 
disastrous  retreat  on  the  ever  memorable  noc/ie  triste. 
Cortes  mentions  a  fourth  causeway,  but  Helps  thinks  that 
he  alluded  to  the  great  aqueduct  from  Chapultepec.  That 
structure,  which  it  is  said  was  destroyed  during  the  siege, 
is  described  as  consisting  of  a  double  line  of  pipes  "  each 
as  wide  as  a  man's  body,"  which  were  set  in  cemented 
masonry. 

Of  the  royal  palaces,  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  not  only 
were  vast  in  dimensions,  but  richly  and  luxuriously  fur- 
nished. The  largest  and  latest  built  was  then  occupied  by 
Montezuma.  Other  large  structures  were  attached  to  it, 
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each  set  apart  for  a  special  purpose,  such  as  an  armoury  for 
the  weapons  and  clothing  of  the  troops ;  store-houses  for 
articles  of  food,  apparel,  etc.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
immense  imperial  household ;  dwellings  for  servants,  etc. 
In  the  two-storied  buildings  that  surrounded  the  court 
yard  into  which  the  outer  door  of  the  sola,  or  hall,  opened, 
were  lodged  more  than  600  of  the  principal  nobles,  each  of 
whom  had  with  him  more  than  30  servants.  "  So  that," 
says  that  veracious  historian,  Oviedo,  "  there  were  at  least 
never  fewer  than  3,000  warriors  on  guard  around  the 
palace."  In  the  palace  grounds  there  was  a  magnificent 
aviary  containing  birds  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
empire,  ranging  from  the  tiny  humming-bird  to  the  most 
majestic  eagle  ;  300  servants  were  employed  in  the  care  of 
the  birds.  Close  by  was  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts  and 
reptiles,  the  building  and  contents  being  on  a  similar  vast 
scale.  As  for  the  Emperor  and  his  4,000  wives,  or 
mistresses,  they  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury.  Montezuma 
took  his  meals  alone,  being  served  behind  a  screen ;  but 
the  most  regal  ceremony  was  insisted  upon.  He  changed 
his  apparel  and  bathed  at  least  twice  a  day,  and,  as  he 
never  wore  the  same  garments  more  than  once,  those 
articles  became  the  perquisites  of  his  attendants,  so  that 
they  had  some  1,460  royal  suits  of  clothes  to  divide  among 
them  during  the  year.  The  same  course  was  followed  with 
every  article  of  table  requisites,  even  when  of  the  finest 
Cholula  ware.  An  exception  was,  however,  made  in  the 
case  of  the  "service  of  gold/'  which,  like  the  "mitred 
diadem  "  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  golden  and  be- 
jewelled sandals,  the  rich  ornaments,  and  other  costly 
decorations  of  the  Emperor,  were  reserved  for  continuous 
use.  The  mtfnu  of  the  royal  meals  would  have  satisfied 
even  the  most  fastidious  gourmet  or  epicure,  save  for  one 
dish — "  the  tender  flesh  of  young  children."  Fish  that 
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had  only  the  day  before  been  swimming  in  the  Gulf — a 
distance  of  more  than  200  miles  of  laborious  travel — and 
fruit  plucked  in  the  tierra  caliente  were  brought  quite 
fresh  to  table,  "with  the  speed  of  steam,"  by  relays  of 
runners.  The  repast  ended,  the  Emperor,  in  company  with 
tributary  kings  and  attendant  nobles,  all  in  gorgeous 
array,  indulged  in  the  fumes  of  a  noxious  weed  called 
tabaco,  which,  mixed  with  liquid-amber,  they  smoked 
through  pipes  "made  of  a  varnished  and  richly  gilt  wood." 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  multitude  of  items  of 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  household, 
attendant  nobles,  of  whom  there  were  one  thousand, 
artizans,  jewellers,  gardeners,  dancing  women,  jugglers, 
jesters,  and  servants,  and  also  on  the  aviaries  and  mena- 
geries, etc.,  Prescott  gravely  tells  us  that — "all  the  various 
receipts  and  disbursements  were  set  down  in  the  picture- 
writing  of  the  country."  The  "  trustworthy "  Diaz  says 
that  "  a  separate  apartment  was  reserved  for  the  hiero- 
glyphical  ledgers,  which  exhibited  a  complete  view  of 
those  matters." 

I  have  written  somewhat  lengthily  of  the  Imperial 
residence  in  the  city.  The  other  palaces,  notably  that  at 
Chapultepec,  deserve,  on  account  of  the  superior  refine- 
ment and  the  splendour  of  their  adornments,  greater 
attention.  But  I  must  forbear. 

That  which  struck  the  Spaniards  with  the  greater 
wonder  and  awe  was  the  chief  temple,  or  teocalli.  Carrying 
out  his  crafty  design — if  he  really  wrote  the  letters  ascribed 
to  him — Cortes  always  terms  these  structures  "  Mosques/' 
thereby  making  it  appear  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  "  holy 
crusade  "  against  the  "  cruel  Infidels.'1  Prescott  and  Helps 
are  pretty  well  agreed  in  the  descriptions  they  give  of 
the  truncated  pyramids,  called  teocallis.  The  great  one, 
said  to  have  covered  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Cathe- 
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dral  and  the  annexed  Parish  Church,  was,  according  to 
Prescott,  not  less  than  300  feet  square  at  the  base.  The 
ascent  to  the  area  on  the  summit  was  by  a  steep  stone  stair- 
case, not  less  than  100  feet  high.  On  the  summit,  which 
was  paved  with  broad  flat  stones,  there  were  two  towers, 
each  of  three  stories,  the  lower  ones  of  stone  and  stucco, 
and  the  upper  ones  of  wood,  elaborately  carved.  In  the 
lower  room  of  each  was  an  idol ;  the  upper  rooms  were 
for  the  sacred  utensils,  and  for  cinerary  urns  containing 
the  ashes  of  deceased  princes.  That  great  pyramid,  its 
adjuncts,  and  the  "sacred  enclosure,"  occupied  an  immense 
area.  Corte's  says :  "  No  human  tongue  could  describe  its 
grandeur  and  peculiarities ;  it  is  so  great  that  within  its 
boundaries  it  would  be  easy  to  erect  a  town  of  500  families." 
The  enclosing  wall  was  of  stone  and  lime,  ornamented  ex- 
ternally with  carved  serpents,  and  was  pierced  with  four 
huge  battlemented  gateways,  opening  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  Over  each  of  these  gateways  was  a  well- 
stocked  armoury,  to  provide  against  any  sudden  attack. 
According  to  the  "  unimpressionable  conqueror,"  no  fewer 
than  40  truncated  pyramids  rose  up  from  within  this  en- 
closure. High  over  all  towered  the  chief  teocalli,  dedicated 
to  Huitzilopochtli,  the  great  god  of  war.  It  is  described  as 
a  solid  pyramidal  structure  of  earth  and  pebbles,  wholly 
encased  with  hewn  and  squared  blocks  of  porphyry.  The 
shrine  of  that  deity  had  its  stuccoed  walls  sculptured  with 
appropriate  figures  and  emblems.  At  one  end  of  the 
room,  in  a  recess  roofed  with  wood  richly  carved  and  gilt, 
was  a  colossal  and  repulsively  hideous  image.  "In  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  bow,  in  his  left  a  bunch  of  arrows ; 
.  .  .  .  huge  folds  of  a  serpent,  formed  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  were  coiled  round  his  waist,  and  the  same 
rich  gems  were  sprinkled  over  his  body.  On  his  left  foot 
were  the  delicate  feathers  of  humming-birds  ; 
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a  chain  of  alternate  gold  and  silver  hearts  was  suspended 
round  his  neck,  emblematic  of  the  human  sacrifices  in 
which  he  delighted."  No  wonder  that  the  fingers  of  the 
indignant  "  Christian  soldiers  "  itched  to  strip  that  horrid 
monster,  and  hurl  him  down  the  steep  stairs.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  area  a  "terrible  object"  met  the  eye. 


TOP  OF  THE  "SACRIFICIAL  STONE." 

That  was  "a  large  block  of  jasper,  the  peculiar  shape  of 
which  showed  that  it  was  the  stone  on  which  the  unhappy 
victims  were  stretched  for  sacrifice."  Torn  out,  with  a  stone 
knife,  by  gore-stained  priests,  the  hearts  of  those  victims 
were  carried  to  the  shrine ;  and,  in  a  golden  censer  on  the 
altar,  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  a  constant  supply  of 
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those  human  hearts  "lay  smoking  and  almost  palpitating." 
The  adjoining  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  image  of  a 
"  milder  deity,"  Tezcatlipoca,  the  creator  and  guardian  of 
the  world.  This  idol  was  of  polished  black  marble,  "  richly 
garnished  with  gold  plates  and  ornaments."  Emblematic 
of  his  power  to  see  all  that  passed  in  the  world,  he  held 
before  him  a  shield  burnished  like  a  mirror.  Five  human 
hearts  placed  in  a  golden  platter  on  his  altar  showed, 
however,  that  he  also  relished  the  butchering  done  in  his 
honour.  The  walls  of  both  sanctuaries,  and  the  hair  and 
robes  of  the  sacrificing  priests,  were  covered  with  clotted 
gore.  If  that  be  true,  one  sniff  of  such  shambles  in 
that  climate  would  have  been  far  more  deadly  than  the 
atmosphere,  though  breathed  for  a  week,  of  the  most 
pestiferous  of  our  slums.  The  lesser  teocallis  contained 
other  idols,  and  on  some  of  them  human  beings  were 
slaughtered  even  more  brutally ;  136,000  human  skulls, 
raised  in  one  pyramidal  heap,  gave  some  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  number  of  victims  to  the  "accursed  stone 
of  sacrifice."  In  addition  to  the  teocallis,  there  were  in  the 
enclosure  many  blocks  of  buildings  serving  for  the  resi- 
dences of  the  priests  and  their  attendants,  numbering 
several  thousands ;  for  the  principal  seminaries  or  colleges  ; 
for  the  storage  of  grain,  the  "rich  produce  of  church  lands, 
the  first  fruits,  and  other  offerings  of  the  faithful,"  and, 
finally,  a  large  mansion  for  strangers  and  pilgrims  to  the 
adjacent  shrines. 

The  vast  tianguez,  or  market  place,  was  a  colossal 
bazaar,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  piazza.  The  market  was 
held  every  fifth  day,  when  the  attendance  was,  "  at  the 
very  least,"  40,000  buyers  and  sellers.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  almost  every  article  then  offered  for  sale  in  the  shops 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  was  here  to  be  found  on  the 
open  stalls  or  under  the  porticoes.  The  goldsmiths  and 
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lapidaries  made  a  tine  show  with  their  rare  and  costly 
wares.  In  addition  to  the  usual  articles  of  jewellery,  infi- 
nite in  design  and  of  inimitable  excellence  in  workman- 
ship, were  many  marvellous  toys.  Models  of  fishes,  the 
scales  alternately  of  gold  and  of  silver ;  of  birds,  with  one 
feather  of  gold  and  the  other  of  silver,  and,  like  the  fishes, 
the  heads  and  bodies  made  to  move ;  monkeys,  which 
could  move  their  heads  and  shake  the  rattles  they  held — 
such  articles  were  offered  for  sale,  and,  as  precious  stones 
were  freely  used  to  set  off  these  toys,  they  could  only  have 
found  buyers  among  the  wealthy.  I  ought  to  add,  these 
movable  toys  were  moulded,  not  built  up.  That,  however, 
is  said  to  be  "  a  lost  art,"  like  the  Aztec  production,  from 
one  mould,  of  a  single  piece  of  metal,  half  gold,  half  silver ! 
One  feature  of  this  market  must  not  be  passed  over,  as  it 
affords  Helps  and  others  a  fine  theme  for  long  drawn  out 
"  moral  reflections,"  and  that  is,  the  slave  mart.  But,  per- 
haps, the  most  notable  was  the  absence  of  implements 
made  of  steel,  iron,  or  bronze.  The  tools,  like  the 
weapons,  were  simply  sharpened  pieces  of  obsidian  (a  sort 
of  volcanic  glass),  or  of  flint,  fixed  in  wooden  hand  Us. 
Even  the  razor  was  but  a  piece  of  chipped  obsidian ! 
The  management  of  this  market,  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  the  settlement  of  disputes,  and  the  trial  of  offenders, 
surpassed  in  perfection  that  of  any  market  in  Europe. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  then,  as  now,  built  in 
straight  lines,  intersecting  each  other.  Some,  as  in  Venice, 
were  waterways  only  ;  others  had  tesselated,  or  cemented, 
footpaths  bordering  the  canals.  All  the  streets  and 
squares  were  kept  well  swept,  but  how  the  sewage 
garbage  were  disposed  of  is  not  stated. 

The  administration   of   the  city,   the  dispensation  of 
justice,  and  the  protection  of  life  and  property  were  excel- 
lent models  for  the  authorities  of  any  city  in  ths  world  to 
14 
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study  and  imitate.  Although  completely  isolated,  save  for 
the  vast  causeways,  by  the  "salt  waves  that  laved  her 
shores,"  the  city  was  in  close  contact  with  several  large 
and  mostly  well-fortified  towns,  which,  practically,  formed 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  closer  view  of  Mexico, 
obtained  from  Tztapalapan,  struck  the  Spaniards  with 
amazement,  and  some  with  fear.  "So  many  cities  and 
towns  rising  up  from  the  water,  and  other  places  situate 
on  terra  firm  a,  and  that  causeway  that  went  straight  as  a 
level  to  Mexico,  appeared  like  the  enchanted  castles  that 
they  tell  of  in  Amadis,  by  reason  of  the  great  towers, 
temples,  and  edifices  they  saw,  and  all  of  them  of  solid 
masonry."  "  They  doubted  their  senses,"  adds  Diaz, 
"  fancying  it  was  but  a  dream." 

We  left  Cortes  and  his  "  scenic  counterfeit  of  an  army  " 
forcing  their  way  through  the  pathless  woods.  The  density 
of  the  chaparral,  or  undergrowth  of  those  primeval  forests 
cannot  be  realized  from  description.  To  cut  a  wide 
opening  for  many  miles  through  the  tall  bushes,  prickly 
plants,  and  the  lower  branches  and  young  shoots  of  trees, 
closely  interwoven  with  vine-like  creepers,  would  not  only 
involve  excessive  toil,  but  great  delay.  Laden  with 
cumbersome  weapons,  and  oppressed  by  their  heavy 
harness,  and  cotton-padded  clothing,  they  had  to  trudge 
on  in  the  sweltering  heat,  often  across  marshes  of  tenacious 
bog-earth,  and  through  deep  swamps.  Moreover,  the 
whole  time  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  worry  of  such 
insect  pests  as  mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  ants,  and,  above  all, 
the  horrid,  blood-sucking  garapatos,  which  would  rain 
down  on  them  at  the  slightest  touch  of  leaves  or  flowers. 
Such  fatigue  and  irritation  must  have  tried  to  the  utter- 
most the  endurance  of  the  hardiest.  Without  even  a 
bridle-path  to  follow,  how  the  cannon  were  got  through 
the  woods,  and  how  the  army  was  fed  ;  drinking  water  for 
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men  and  horses  found ;  the  porters  kept  from  bolting,  and 
the  whole  force  lodged  at  night  in  that  moist  region,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture.  It  was,  moreover,  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  rain  descends  in  torrents ;  so  that  there  would 
be  some  rapid  rivers  to  cross,  besides  ponds  swollen  into 
wide  and  deep  pools,  yet  we  are  not  told  of  any  losses  of 
men  or  material.  Later  on  mountain  after  mountain  had 
to  be  crossed,  the  ascents  and  descents  being  often  perilous, 
besides  creating  great  bodily  fatigue.  The  frequent  tran- 
sitions from  the  great  heat  of  the  valleys  to  icy  cold  and 
penetrating  mists,  as,  when  crossing  Perote,  an  altitude  of 
over  10,400  feet  was  reached,  must  at  least  have  invalided 
a  portion  of  the  troops. 

In  order  to  secure  a  powerful  ally,  Corte's  diverged  from 
the  most  direct  route  to  the  capital,  by  marching  towards 
Tlaxcala.  Failing  to  secure  a  hearty  welcome,  he  resolved 
to  force  an  entry  into  the  city.  Passing  through  several 
important  and  populous  towns,  his  followers  began  to 
experience  a  sense  of  the  danger  they  were  running.  "  At 
one  point  of  his  march/'  Helps  says,  "  he  came  upon  a 
valley  where,  for  four  successive  leagues,  there  was  a 
continuous  line  of  houses,  and  the  lord  of  the  valley  lived 
in  a  fortress,  such  as  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  half  of 
Spain,  surrounded  by  walls,  barbicans,  and  moats.  He 
also  came  upon  the  great  wall  of  Tlaxcala,  which  was  nine 
feet  high  and  twenty  feet  broad,  with  a  battlement  one 
and  half  feet  in  breadth.  This  wall  was  six  miles  long, 
and  had  an  entrance  like  a  ravelin  of  that  day."  Ere  that. 
gigantic  work  was  reached,  the  advance-guard  had  a  brush 
with  a  small  band  of  Tlaxcalan  scouts,  who  fought  so 
valiantly  that  they  killed  one  hidalgo  and  "  beheaded  " 
three  of  the  horses.  After  some  three  or  four  other 
engagements,  in  the  last  of  which  One's  asserts  tha- 
fought  and  overcame  149,000  Tlaxcalan  warriors,  '  h 
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brought  the  enemy  to  terms."  No  resistance  seems  to 
have  been  made  at  the  great  wall,  although  the  "  truthful 
Diaz  "  says  that  it  was  "  built  so  strongly  of  stone,  lime, 
and  a  hard  kind  of  bitumen,  that  it  could  have  only  been 
broken  down  by  pick-axes." 

Passing  over  all  that  relates  to  the  triumphal  entry  of 
the  Spaniards  into  Tlaxcala,  the  lengthy  and  heated  debates 
in  the  "  Senate,"  and  the  crafty  double-dealing  of  the 
Christian  hero,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  in  many  respects 
the  city  was  but  little  behind  the  metropolis  in  popula- 
tion, buildings,  and  trade.  The  Senate  refused  to  "  quit 
their  idolatry,"  but  agreed  to  become  vassals  of  the  King 
of  Spain. 

Accompanied  by  some  thousands  of  his  new  allies — the 
Totonacs  had  already  gone  home — Cortes  now  marched 
on  Cholula,  the  capital  of  another  tributary  state.  Of 
this — the  Holy  City — our  historians  outrival  the  old 
Spaniards  in  the  descriptions  they  give.  "Honest"  old 
Diaz  simply  says :  "  It  had  at  that  time  one  hundred  lofty 
towers,  which  were  adoratories,  where  stood  their  idols,  and 
I  remember  that  when  we  entered  the  city  and  beheld  such 
lofty  towers  glistening  in  the  sun  it  seemed  like  Valladolid." 
Cortes  says :  "  It  is  a  more  beautiful  city  from  without 
than  any  in  Spain,  and  I  certify  to  your  Highness  that  I 
counted  from  a  mosque  there  400  other  mosques  and  as 
many  towers,  and  all  of  them  towers  of  mosques.  It  is 
the  most  fitting  city  for  Spaniards  to  live  in  of  any  I  have 
seen  here,  for  it  has  some  untilled  meads,  and  water;  so  that 
cattle  might  be  bred,  a  thing  which  no  other  of  the  cities 
we  have  seen  possesses,  for  such  is  the  multitude  of  people 
who  dwell  in  these  parts  that  there  is  not  a  hand- breadth 
of  ground  that  is  not  cultivated  "  ! 

The  stay  of  Cortes  in  Cholula  was  marked,  if  true,  by  a 
revolting  act  of  treachery  and  brutality.  On  a  frivolous 
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pretext  his  men  were  ordered  to  fall  suddenly  on  an  un- 
armed crowd,  of  whom  at  least  3,000  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  temples  and  chief  dwellings  were  looted,  and 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  which  was  set  fire  to,  burnt  to 
death.  The  Cholulans  having  been  thus  overawed,  their 
caciques  were  released  and  peace  restored.  Mindful  of  his 
duty  as  a  true  soldier  of  the  Cross,  Corte's  then  ordered  the 
idols  to  be  thrown  down,  "  the  men  and  boys  then  being 
fattened  in  the  cages  for  sacrifice,  and  eating,  to  be  released, 
and  with  the  bleeding  and  the  charred  bodies  of  his  victims 
around  him  he  caused  an  altar  and  a  cross  to  be  erected." 

During  the  fortnight's  stay  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cholula 
rich  presents  came  from  Montezuma,  and  the  promise  of 
much  gold,  to  induce  Corte's  to  return;  but  he  refused. 
Crossing  the  cold  summit  of  the  rugged  range  of  mountains 
that  lies  between  the  great  plateau  of  Puebla  and  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  the  route  taken  by  the  invaders  was 
between  two  of  the  highest  mountains  of  North  America, 
each  approximating  18,000ft.  A  night's  shelter  from  the 
"icy  winds  and  arrowy  sleet"  was,  we  are  told,  afforded 
by  the  "commodious  stone  buildings  which  the  Mexican 
Government  had  placed  at  intervals  along  the  road  to 
accommodate  travellers  and  their  own  couriers."  Making 
but  brief  halts  at  the  larger  of  the  towns  in  the  valley — 
all  mostly  built  of  stone  and  handsome  in  structure — the 
"intrepid  hero"  pressed  forward  until  he  reached  the 
great  causeway  that  divided  Lake  Chalco  from  Xochicalco. 
That  causeway,  some  four  or  five  miles  long,  was  built  of 
solid  masonry.  Multitudes  of  Indians  in  their  light  boats, 
or  pirogues,  Hocked  around  the  causeway,  eager  to  gaze  on 
the  strangers.  Midway  across  the  lake  was  Ctiitlal 
where  the  allies  halted.  Corte's  is  said  to  have  been  am 
at  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  of  that  town.  Further  ]>r«>- 
gress  was  impeded  by  the  great  crowds  of  Indians  in  IV  nt, 
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"but,  at  length,  the  "  royal  residence  "  of  Iztapalapan  was 
reached.  That  place,  according  to  Corte's,  consisted  of 
12,000  to  15,000  houses.  These  were  of  stone  and  excel- 
lent in  design,  and  the  rooms  had  "  roofs  of  odorous  cedar 
wood,  while  the  walls  were  tapestried  with  fine  cotton 
stained  with  brilliant  colours."  Of  the  magnificent 
gardens,  the  aviaries,  the  grand  reservoirs  (with  their 
sculptured  walls),  the  canals,  aqueducts,  etc.,  I  must  refrain 
from  any  description.  In  brief,  they  surpassed  anything  of 
the  kind  then  in  Europe.  Next  morning  Corte's  started 
for  the  "enchantress  of  cities,"  only  some  five  miles 
distant. 

To  Spaniards  the  8th  of  November,  1519,  will  be  ever 
memorable.  On  that  day  their  great  hero,  with  fewer 
than  400  followers — their  allies  being  left  at  Iztapalapan 
— boldly  entered  the  Venice  of  the  New  World.  On  each 
side  the  causeway  they  had  passed  other  towns  built  on 
piles,  and  stretching  far  into  the  water.  Everywhere  they 
had  evidence  afforded  of  "a  crowded  and  thriving  popula- 
tion." Half  a  league  from  the  capital  they  passed  over  the 
drawbridge  and  through  the  battlemented  gateway  of  Fort 
Xoloc.  Nothing  daunted  this  little  band — their  bravery 
exceeding  that  of  the  "  three  hundred  "  at  Thermopylae. 
The  Spartans  fought  from  behind  a  wall,  while  here  no 
chance  of  retreat  was  at  all  possible. 

The  account  of  the  reception  by  the  Emperor  of  Corte's 
and  his  men  is  too  long  to  repeat.  The  gorgeousness  of 
the  display  ought  to  have  impressed  the  intruders,  but  it 
seems  to  have  only  excited  their  cupidity.  Descending 
from  a  palanquin,  blazing  with  burnished  gold,  and  the 
canopy  of  which  was  of  feathers  powdered  with  jewels,  that 
august  monarch,  wearing  his  mitred  golden  diadem, 
encrusted  with  rare  gems,  his  jewelled  cloak,  and  golden 
sandals,  courteously  received  the  strangers,  and  assigned 
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them  the  old  palace  for  their  quarters.  Within  eight  days 
from  the  entry  of  the  Spaniards,  that  "mighty  emperor," 
despite  his  body-guard  of  1,000  richly-clad  nobles,  was 
ruthlessly  torn  from  his  magnificent  abode,  and  transferred 
to  rooms  in  the  Spanish  quarters.  How  Cortes,  for  six 
hs,  virtually  ruled  the  empire  ;  how  he  then  left  the 
city  and  the  Emperor  in  charge  of  Alvarado  and  140  men, 
while,  with  a  force  of  220  men,  he  himself  marched  to 
Cempoala,  and  there  won  a  marvellous  victory  over  a  very 
much  larger  force  of  Spaniards  under  Narvaez,  who  had 
been  sent  to  depose  him ;  how,  on  hearing  of  the  revolt 
against  Alvarado,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  besieged 
lieutenant,  and  re-entered  the  old  palace  without  opposi- 
tion— all  this  is  highly  interesting.  But  the  account  of 
th  •  speedy  renewal  of  the  Aztec  attack,  the  tragic  death  of 
Montezuma,  and  the  eventual  disastrous  flight  of  the 
Spaniards  is  positively  thrilling.  The  subsequent  return 
of  Cortes  at  the  head  of  a  vast  host  of  Tlaxcalan  warriors, 
the  four  months'  siege  of  Mexico,  the  terrible  struggles  on 
the  causeways,  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  twelve 
brigantines,  the  frightful  carnage,  and  the  ultimate 
motion  of  the  entire  capital,  are,  to  the  romantic, 
perhaps  the  most  delightful  portions  of  the  book. 

Now,  let  us  bring  common  sense  to  bear  on  this  won- 
derful narrative.  Here  we  read  of  a  people  who  for  more 
than  1,200  years,  at  the  very  least,  had  had  no  intercourse 
with  the  Old  World,  its  very  existence  to  them  being  but 
a  myth.  Yet  we  find  them  credited  with  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  with  religious,  political,  and  educational 
utions,  and  with  social  customs  closely  resembling 
the  civilization  of  ancient  Cluildaea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt, 
and  even  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Many  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account 
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for  this  mystery.  The  author  of  "  The  Intellectual  Develop- 
ment of  Europe  "  attempts  to  solve  the  matter  very  easily. 
He  says: — "The  germs  of  civilisation  being  inherent  in 
mankind,  similar  ideas  and  similar  customs  make  their 
appearance  spontaneously  in  the  progress  of  civilization  of 
different  countries.  ...  In  the  human  hives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  the  bees  were  marshalled  in 
the  same  way,  and  were  instinctively  building  their  combs 
alike."  Man,  however,  is  endowed  with  mental  powers, 
and  is  not  actuated  by  instinct  only.  To  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  he  owes  his  lordship  over  all  other  animals. 
That  he  has  emerged  from  his  primitive  savagery  is  due 
mainly  to  his  early  struggles  for  mere  existence.  Pro- 
,onged  droughts,  excessive  floods,  volcanic  disturbances, 
and  pestilence  have  compelled  settled  tribes  to  change 
their  quarters,  and  thereby  brought  them  into  contact 
with  other  tribes  previously  widely  separated.  The  con- 
sequent struggle  for  mastery  has  led  each  to  adopt  such  of 
the  weapons  of  the  other  as  have  been  found  the  more 
efficacious,  and  also  every  other  contrivance  or  custom  that 
has  been  found  superior  to  its  own.  The  absence  of  such 
progressive  and  ever- widening  intercourse  has  left  man,  as 
in  Australia,  a  mere  savage  still. 

For  the  early  history  of  the  Aztecs  we  have  no  other 
account  than  "traditions"  said  to  have  been  gleaned  from 
Indians  by  monks,  and  alleged  interpretations  of  the  so- 
called  "  Picture-writings."  The  meaning  of  those  paintings 
lay  hidden  until  some  80  or  90  years  after  the  con- 
quest, when  a  manuscript  was  put  forward  purporting 
to  be  an  interpretation  of  historical  facts  therein  re- 
corded. A  native  of  Tezcuco,  whose  euphonious  name, 
Ixtlilxochitl,  is  given  as  the  author  of  that  writing,  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  in  his  work  by  aged  Indians — 
very  aged  and  very  clever  those  Indians  must  have 
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been — and  his  manuscript  history,  founded  on  those 
paintings,  has  been  unhesitatingly  adopted  even  by 
modern  writers.  A  careful  study  of  that  work,  if 
deserving  such  trouble,  must,  however,  convince  every 
thoughtful  historian  that  the  alleged  interpretations  are 
mere  inventions.  However,  according  to  that  "  learned 
Tezcucan,"  the  Aztecs,  prior  to  their  settlement  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  were  a  tribe  of  wanderers,  harassed  for 
more  than  fifty  years  by  their  enemies  the  Acolhuas.  In 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  and  led  by  their  priests,  they 
travelled  in  search  of  a  resting-place,  to  be  indicated  by  a 
certain  sign.  On  the  westerly  margin  of  Lake  Tezcuco 
the  sign  appeared,  and  on  that  spot  they  settled  down  on 
the  18th  of  July,  1327,  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico.  At  first  they  were  miserably 
poor,  their  dwellings  being  huts  built  of  mud  and  straw. 
Hidden  by  tall  reeds  and  grasses,  or  protected  from  their 
enemies  by  the  swamps,  they  soon  began  to  multiply  and 
grow  in  strength.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  their  progress 
that  in  a  generation  or  two  they  began  a  war  of  retaliation, 
which  eventually  culminated  in  the  subjugation  of  every 
other  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  future  but  fictitious 
empire,  and  their  mud  huts  gradually  gave  place  to  stately 
edifices.  When  we  reflect  that  all  this  wonderful  change 
must  have  been  effected  in  but  little  over  150  years,  have 
we  not  reason  to  marvel  ? 

Touching  the  Aztec  hieroglyphs  or  picture-writings,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  those  crude  paintings  existed 
until  long  after  the  Spaniards  had  become  well  settled 
in  Mexico.  No  indisputably  true  key  to  their  meaning 
has  yet  been  established  ;  the  interpretations  given 
being  purely  arbitrary.  In  the  Vatican,  the  Esn 
Dresden,  Paris,  and  the  Bodleian  Library  are  some  of  those 
paintings ;  but  their  history  is  in  every  case  extremely 
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doubtful.     That  in  the  Bodleian  Library  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  copy,  done  on  European  paper  ;  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  original  being  on  papyrus,  made  from  the  plant 
called  agave,  and  now  in  Dresden.     The  latter  was  pur- 
chased in  Vienna  in  1739  ;  but  how  it  came  there  no  one 
knows.     Doubt,  moreover,  has  been  cast  on  its  origin,  as  it 
differs  greatly  in  character  and  drawing  from  the  other 
paintings,  and  is  therefore  believed  not  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Indians.     The  fact  is,  these  so-called  hieroglyphs 
appear  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  padres,  and  drawn  by 
Indians  under  their  guidance,  simply  in  order  to  support 
the  concoctions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers.     Most  of  those 
paintings,   indifferently    styled   "maps,"    "codices,"    and 
^picture-writings,"  are  reproduced — together  with  copies 
of  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  and  monoliths  (arbitrarily 
termed  "  idols ")   and   of  other  prehistoric  remains  dis- 
covered in  Mexico  and  Guatemala — in  Lord  Kingsborough's 
"  Antiquities  of  Mexico."     But,  while  the  latter  in  most 
cases  are  bordered  or  sprinkled  with  objects  so  arranged 
as  to  look  like  words  and  sentences,  the  former  in  no  wise 
have  any  resemblance  to  known  ancient  hieroglyphs.     No 
key  has  yet  been  discovered  by  which  the  carvings  on  the 
prehistoric  remains  can  be   deciphered.      The   question, 
therefore,  arises,  Whence,  apart  from  the  utterly  incredible 
interpretations     of     the     undoubtedly     spurious     Aztec 
"  picture-writings,"  did  men  like  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  obtain 
their  authority  for  ascribing  to  the  Aztecs  that  profound 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  other  abstruse  sciences  with 
which  they  credit  those  semi-savages  ? 

That  there  did  at  some  remote  period  dwell  within  the 
limits  of  the  so-called  Aztec  empire,  and  on  its  borders, 
a  people  who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
arts  of  civilization  is  indisputable.  Ample  evidence  of 
the  fact  is  afforded  by  the  extensive  ruins  found,  and  partly 
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laid  bare,  in  such  places  as  Cop&n,  Quirigua,  and  Utatlan, 
in  Guatemala ;  Uxmal  and  Palemque,  in  Yucatan ;  and 
Mitla  in  Oajaca.  In  those  ruins  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  considerable  edifices  (possibly  Buddhist  monasteries), 
solidly  constructed  of  blocks  of  stones  duly  squared  and 
finely  sculptured,  chiefly  in  bas-relief.  The  huge  monoliths 
are  carved,  not  only  with  colossal  and  well-proportioned 
human  figures,  but  with  tablet-like  groups  of  men  and 
women,  and  other  figures  that  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear 
to  convey  a  meaning,  and  may,  therefore,  be  records  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  principal  figure,  or  a  relation  of 
its  attributes,  if  a  deity.  But  what  has  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished is  the  relationship,  or  otherwise,  of  the  mysterious 
builders  of  those  ancient  edifices  with  the  wanderers  who 
founded  Tenochtitlan. 

In  the  truncated  pyramids,  the  rounded  hills,  or  mounds, 
the  stone  "idols,"  and  the  so-called  palaces,  so  long  hidden 
from  view,  and  made  difficult  of  approach  by  the  dense 
forest  in  which  they  were  enveloped  and  overgrown,  the 
unreflecting  think  they  see  a  corroboration  of  the  tales  told 
by  the  old  chroniclers  of  the  conquest.  Scientific  research 
has,  however,  fully  demonstrated  that  those  ruins  had  been 
smothered  with  forest  growth  long  ages  before  the  birth 
of  Columbus.  Traditions  of  the  existence  of  such  mys- 
•is  casaa  de  piedras  may  have  been  current  among 
the  Indians  even  as  late  as  1520.  Some  venturesome 
hunters,  or  some  fugitives,  may  at  times  have  unwittingly 
come  across  those  "  stone  houses,"  in  which  case  instant 
flight  would  be  the  consequence.  The  huge  and  weird 
monoliths,  in  such  a  solitude,  would  alone  inspire  terror, 
while  the  less  superstitious  would  know  that  those  fallen 
stones  were  the  lurking  place  of  deadly  snakes,  and  infested 
scorpions,  the  dreaded  nigua,  and  other  forest  pests. 
Once  only  a  few  hundred  yards  awav  ithout  a  clue, 
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to  find  the  place  again  would  be  a  work  of  considerable 
time  and  labour.  Some  of  the  minor  and  less  substantial 
ruins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
notably  the  pyramids,  or  mounds,  of  Teotihuacan,  near 
which  the  routed  Spaniards  passed  on  their  flight  from  the 
capital  towards  Tlaxcala,  may  have  been  seen  by  the  con- 
querors. Recent  photographs  of  those  structures,  like  the 
old  engravings  and  subsequent  photographs  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula,  give,  however,  such  an  impression  of  their  being 
but  views  of  natural  hills,  that  those  "pyramids"  may  have 
escaped  attention.  But,  whether  Cortes,  or  any  of  his  com- 
panions, saw,  or  did  not  see,  any  of  these  ruins,  of  this  I 
am  well  convinced — the  dwellings  of  the  Aztec  Emperor 
and  nobles,  the  mosques,  the  causeways,  the  market-places, 
the  fortresses,  and  the  canals,  as  described  by  the  historians 
of  the  conquest,  existed  purely  in  imagination. 

Human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism  may  have  been 
practised  by  the  Aztecs  and  their  neighbours,  even  after 
the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  There  is,  however,  no 
reliable  evidence  to  prove  it.  None  of  the  sculptures  give 
any  indication  of  such  customs.  In  most  countries,  when 
men  draw  upon  their  imagination  for  a  tale  which  they 
wish  to  pass  off  as  truth,  they  betray  themselves  by  un- 
necessary circumstantiality  and  reiteration.  A  Lancashire 
lad,  for  instance,  winds  up  with — "  It's  true,  it  is  for  sure ;" 
a  Mexican  adds,  "I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes." 
Hence  the  constant  repetition  by  Diaz  and  his  congeners, 
that  every  edifice  or  wall  they  saw  was  of  solid  masonry, 
in  stone  and  lime,  lofty  and  elegant,  and  the  careful  absence 
of  any  mention  of  mud-brick  huts.  Again,  the  "  tearing 
out  of  human  hearts"  with  the  "accursed  knife  of  stone;" 
and  the  "  accursed  stone  of  sacrifice ;"  come  in  too  often. 
The  result  of  my  reading  and  thought  on  this  matter  is 
an  entire  disbelief  in  those  pagan  and  highly  dramatic 
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sacrifices,  so  graphically  and  minutely  related  in  these 
pseudo-histories.  The  account  given  by  Defoe  of  the 
butchery  and  cooking  of  prisoners  by  the  Caribs,  when 
Friday  was  rescued  by  Crusoe,  was,  no  doubt,  far  nearer 
the  truth,  if  the  Aztecs  really  were  cannibals,  than  the 
relations  of  Cortes  or  of  any  of  his  historians. 
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Now  as  to  the  monoliths,  termed  "rocks,"  found  in  or 
near  to  the  capital.     The  most  famous  of  these  is  the  1 
cylindrical  rock,  the  diameter  of  ,vln<  h  is  11  feet  8  inches, 
and  its  weight  53,793  Ibs.,  or  a  little  over  24  tons,  called 
the  A /;«•«•  Zodiac,  or  Calendar.     It  was  found  on  the  17th 
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December,  1790,  lying  in  an  ancient  drain  18  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 
Time  will   not   admit  of  any  attempt  to  show  how  the 
ingenious  have  worked  out,  by  counting  every  object,  and 
each  part  of  an  object,  carved  on  the  surface  of  this  stone, 
their  theories  as  to  its  zodiacal  character.     Just  one  year 
later  another  rock,  somewhat  similar  in  design,  was  found 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  cathedral.   The  shape  of  this 
also  is  cylindrical,  and  its  diameter  is  eight  feet.   The  name 
it  bore  at  first  was  the  "  Sun  Hock,"  but  later  on  it  came 
to  be  called  the  "  Stone  of  Sacrifice,"  by  which  name  it  is 
still  known.     In  the  centre  of  this  rock  there  is  a  round 
cavity  from  which  a  groove  runs  straight  to  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  stone.   To  the  imaginative,  here  is  the  evidence 
of  the   sacrificial   object   of  this  rock — "the  cavity   was 
intended  to  catch  the  blood  of  the  victim,  and  the  gutter 
to  permit  the  overflow  to  drain  off."   Now  the  real  explana- 
tion of  those  cuttings  is  this ;  the  hole  in  the  centre  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  and  was  made  in  order  to  insert  a  large 
stone  cross,  and  the  gutter  was  cut  by  a  workman  as  the 
first  step  towards  breaking  up  the  stone  for  paving  pur- 
poses.    Other  monoliths,  together  with  grotesque  statues 
and  many  small  objects  termed  idols,  are  also  housed  in 
the  Mexican  Museum.     In  no  single  instance,  however, 
can  any  one  of  the  exhibits,  great  or  small,  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  idols  or  of  the  "stones  of  sacrifice"  described 
by  Corte's  or  his  associates,  as  they  differ  very  widely.     In 
my  j  udgment  the  whole  of  the  sculptured  monoliths  were 
produced   by  Buddhist  missionaries,  and  earlier  settlers 
from  China  and  Japan.     The  seated,  cross-legged,  figures 
on  several  of  these  monoliths,  and  in  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls,  certainly  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  statues  and  drawings  of  Buddha. 

The  tableland  of  Mexico  is  acknowledged  to  have  one  of 
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the  driest  and  purest  atmospheres  known  in  any  part  of 
the  earth.     Nothing  really  solidly  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
nor  yet  the  stucco  on  the  walls,  would  there  perish  by 
decay  for  many  centuries.     Tenochtitlan  was  built  on  a 
salt  marsh,  interspersed  with  dry  patches  of  land,  chiefly 
where  the  rock  crops  out  a  foot  or  two  above  the  marsh. 
The  extremely  shallow  waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco  then,  as 
now,  did  not  come  nearer,  even  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  than  two  or  three  miles.    Every  one  of  the  principal 
edifices  erected  a  few  years  after  the  conquest  is  still 
standing,  or  was  until  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule. 
Where,  then,  is  to  be  found  even  one  of  the  many  stately 
piles  of  stone-built  buildings  of  which  our  historians  rave  ? 
Can  we  believe  that  such  was  the  fury  of  the  Spanish 
priests  at  the  mere   sight  of  anything  erected   by  the 
infidel  that  the  conquerors  were  influenced  to  order  the 
utter  eradication  of  every  vestige  of  "  inland  Venice  ? " 
Surely  they  would  not  have  rooted  out  every  building, 
notwithstanding    that    it    was    elegant    in    design    and 
easily     convertible     into     public     offices     or     private 
dwellings!     Then  as  to  those  stupendous  stone  cause- 
ways   which     "  reflected    so     much     credit     on     their 
engineers,"  why  were  they  grubbed  up  and  replaced  by 
mere  earthen  embankments,  as  now,  paved  with  gravel  or 
broken  stones  ?    Was  it  in  revenge  for  the  losses  of  men 
and  treasure  therein,  on  the  disastrous  noche  triate,  that 
the  conquerors  were  led  to  fill  up  those  highly  valuable, 
and  picturesque  waterways,   the  canals  ?      All    that   we 
know  with  certainty  is  that  no  trace  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  city  as  that  described  could   be  found  even  a 
hundred  years  ago.    Here,  in  our  own  city,  where  frost  and 
snow,  coal  smoke,  and  the  exigencies  of  a  growing  town, 
play  havoc  with  old  buildings,  we  can  still  show  portions 
of  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Romans  on    • 
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banks  of  the  Medlock.  Cholula,  Tezcuco,  Tlaxcala,  what, 
then,  has  become  of  your  hundreds  of  mosques,  great 
palaces,  and  vast  market-places  ?  Do  the  present  villages, 
and  even  mere  hamlets,  of  white-washed,  mud-brick 
cottages  really  occupy  the  sites  you  so  proudly  covered  of 
yore  ?  And  you,  regal  Iztapalapan,  with  your  glorious 
gardens  and  reservoirs,  is  this  "foul  and  unsightly  morass, 
the  haunt  of  loathsome  reptiles/'  truly  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  palace  of  your  princes  ?  Every  structure  of 
Aztec  times,  even  the  six-miles-long  wall  of  Tlaxcala — a 
work  that  would  have  withstood  the  elements  for  some 
thousands  of  years — has  disappeared  !  Nothing  can  be 
found  save  the  ruins  and  carvings  of  times  long  antecedent 
to  the  reputed  foundation  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  How  is 
that  to  be  explained  ?  Is  this  not  the  true  answer  ? — No 
such  cities  existed  save  in  the  imagination  of  the  old 
Spanish  chroniclers.  Were  further  evidence  of  the 
falsity  of  those  accounts  needed,  we  have  but  to  turn  to 
the  weapons,  the  tools,  and  other  implements,  they 
employed,  to  show  that  the  Aztecs  were  even  less  civilized 
than  the  Matabele.  Their  most  formidable  weapon  was 
the  maquahuitl,  called  by  the  Spaniards  a  sword.  Helps 
description  of  that  "  sword  "  is  most  amusing.  He  gravely 
tells  us  that  it  was  "  of  a  most  fearful  nature  and  aspect," 
and  with  it  the  head  of  a  horse  had  in  battle  been  entirely 
severed  from  the  body  at  one  stroke !  According  to  the 
drawing  and  description  he  gives,  this  "  terrible  instru- 
ment "  was  a  very  stout  stick,  3J  feet  long,  the  lower  half 
of  which  had  on  each  side  four  pieces  of  sharpened 
obsidian,  three  inches  wide,  set  at  intervals,  and  fixed  to 
the  stick  with  gum-lac  !  Their  other  weapons  were  slings 
and  stones ;  bows  and  arrows,  the  heads  of  which  were 
chippings  of  obsidian  or  flint ;  wooden  spears,  with  points 
of  flint  or  obsidian  ;  and  axes  of  like  construction.  Their 
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building  tools  were  similar  to  their  weapons,  being  without 
any  hard  metal,  such  as  bronze,  iron,  or  steel ;  and  more- 
over, they  had  no  beast  of  burden  or  draught,  such  as  the 
horse  or  the  ox,  everything  having  to  be  carried  or 
dragged  by  their  own  hands.  How,  then,  could  they  have 
quarried  those  huge  monoliths  or  built  those  magnificent 
palaces  ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their 
kings  were  lodged  no  better  than  Lobengula  ?  In  fact, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Spaniards  of  the  savages  with  whom  they  fought  in 
Tabasco  to  form  a  rational  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
Aztecs. 

Rude  as  the  weapons  of  the  Mexicans  were,  we  are  told 
that  the  people  displayed  "  a  fierce  and  pertinacious 
bravery,  like  that  of  the  Jews,"  and  were  also  marvellously 
well-skilled  in  archery.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  in  the  greater  part,  like  their  leader,  not  trained 
soldiers,  but  the  rakings  of  the  adventurers  swarming  in 
the  islands.  Their  arms,  picked  up  in  Cuba  piece-meal, 
were  assuredly,  even  then,  old-fashioned.  These  consisted 
of  the  matchlock  gun  called  an  arquebus,  difficult  to  load, 
and  slow  in  fire ;  the  cross-bow,  a  clumsy  and  cumbersome 
affair ;  the  sword,  and  the  pike.  As  for  the  cannon  and 
the  falconets,  we  have  only  to  look  at  those  articles 
as  represented  in  the  pictures  of  the  period — say  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VIII. — to  judge  of 
their  value  in  resisting  the  rush  of  an  overwhelming  crowd 
of  Indian  warriors.  The  defensive  armour  of  the  bulk  of 
the  adventurers  was  merely  an  iron  helmet  and  a  leathern 
coat  lined  with  quilted  cotton.  The  Indians,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  their  heads  protected  with  bunches  of  feathers, 
and  their  bodies  by  shields  covered  with  toughened  hides. 
What,  then,  must  we  think  of  such  victories  as  that  gained 
over  the  149,000  Tlaxcalans  ?  The  building  of  the  brigan- 
15 
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tines  that  were  launched  at  Tezcuco,  and  which  carried 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  avenging  army  to  the  doomed 
capital — that  also  is  a  matter  for  thought.  We  are  told 
that  Tlaxcalan  Indians — who  had  never  seen  a  ship — built 
those  vessels  in  sections  for  transport  by  carriers ;  that  the 
rigging,  sails,  and  other  accessories  were  carried  up  from 
the  port  of  Villa  Rica,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  those 
materials  were  transported  from  Tlaxcala  to  Tezcuco,  a 
distance  of  60  miles,  across  high  mountains,  on  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  8,000  porters.  There  the  pieces  were  put 
together,  a  canal  12ft.  deep  and  1£  miles  long  dug,  and 
the  ships  launched  on  the  Lake.  That  these  brigantines 
were  not  mere  rafts,  or  large  canoes,  we  learn,  as  we  are 
told  that  "  a  breeze  springing  up  they  bore  down  on  the 
shoals  of  light  craft  of  the  enemy  with  a  fatal  impulse, 
crushing  them  together."  To  accurately  shape  those 
sections  of  the  ships  with  stone  implements  argues  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  carpentry,  and  is, 
in  fact,  wholly  incredible.  But  as  nothing  deeper  than  a 
light  punt  could  get  from  Lake  Tezcuco  anywhere  near  to 
the  capital,  those  brigantines,  like  the  canals,  must  be 
taken  as  purely  a  myth.  Touching  the  articles  of  jewellery 
made  by  the  Aztecs,  the  fact  that  not  one  of  those  mira- 
culous jointed  fishes  and  animals,  which  so  "astonished 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Spain,"  has  been  preserved  in  any 
museum  or  private  collection,  speaks  volumes.  One  writer 
(Mr.  W.  W.  Blake,  of  the  city  of  Mexico)  ventures  to 
suggest  that  those  precious  objects  found  their  way  into 
the  melting  pot  and  were  turned  into  coin  !  Surely  a  far 
greater  amount  of  coin  could  have  been  got  by  their  sale. 
The  matter  of  the  "moulds,"  however,  disposes  of  the 
whole  of  this  figment. 

Many  other  matters  might  be  mentioned  in  support  of 
my  postulate,  but  they  must  be  dispensed  with.     To  sum 
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up,  1  shall  only  say  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
manuscript  writings  of  the  old  chroniclers  and  Court 
historiographers  (mostly  priests)  were,  in  the  main,  artful 
inventions.  The  myths  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Mishna  of  the  Talmud,  the  priestly  fables  told  to 
Herodotus  during  his  travels  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Babylon ;  and  the  tales  told  of  the  splendour  and  luxury 
of  the  Moorish  cities  of  Spain  during  the  height  of  its 
Arabian  rule — all  these  seem  to  have  been  drawn  upon, 
and  the  material  dressed  in  fantastic  garb,  to  make  up 
these  hiatorias  and  rdaciones.  To  those  crude  concoctions 
modern  writers  have,  perhaps  unwittingly,  "  let  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  eye,  add  something  of  its  own."  That,  even 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  little  faith  is  placed  in  these 
rdaciones,  is  evidenced  by  the  general  reluctance  of  the 
padres  to  discuss  the  subject,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  "  wondrous  "  cities  and  towns  described  as  so  thickly 
bordering  the  lake.  Then  as  to  the  enormous  loss  on  the 
"sad  night"  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones — the 
accumulated  booty  of  the  invaders,  got  while  looting  the 
towns  on  their  march,  the  temple  and  palaces  of  the 
capital,  and  the  treasury  of  the  fallen  Emperor — how  is  it 
that  no  attempt,  public  or  private,  has  ever  been  made  to 
recover  those  riches  ?  The  details  of  the  flight  along  the 
causeway  of  Tlacopan,  and  the  spots  where  the  treasures 
were  sunk,  are  both  ample  and  specific.  A  portable  bridge 
had  been  constructed  to  enable  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  to  cross  the  openings  in  the  causeway.  This  bridge, 
it  is  said,  stuck  fast  at  the  second  opening,  "  before  those 
in  the  rear  had  entirely  traversed  the  first."  Assailed  on 
all  sides  by  "myriads  of  the  infuriated  enemy,"  the 
fugitives  pressed  forward,  "  trampling  down  the  weak  and 
the  wounded,  heedless  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes." 
The  "  chasm  "  was  soon  filled  up  with  the  matter  forced 
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into  it,  consisting  mostly  of  "  ammunition  waggons,  heavy 
guns,  bales  of  rich  stuffs,  chests  of  solid  ingots,  and  bodies 
of  men  and  horses."  Over  that  hideous  bridge  those  who 
were  in  the  rear  managed  to  clamber,  and  join  their  friends. 
A  chapel  was  built,  later  on,  close  by  the  scene  of  that 
"  terrible  rout  and  slaughter,  to  commemorate  that  event." 
It  was,  however,  at  the  third,  which  was  the  last,  opening, 
that  the  heaviest  loss  in  treasure  occurred.  There,  few 
save  those  able  to  swim,  and  also  divested  of  all  heavy 
articles  of  plunder,  effected  their  escape;  the  over-burdened, 
in  every  case,  perishing  in  the  water.  Now,  a  few  shafts 
sunk  in  the  spots  indicated,  would,  at  a  small  expense, 
prove  how  far  this  thrilling  tale  is  true ;  for  heavy  guns, 
chests  of  ingots  of  gold  and  silver,  armour  and  weapons  of 
steel,  and  such  weighty  articles  would  not  float  away,  but 
be  still  there  in  mute  testimony  of  the  truth.  We  are 
told  that  many  of  the  royal  jewels  and  precious  stones 
were  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  including  "  pearls  as  big 
as  hazel  nuts,"  immense  emeralds,  etc.  If  so,  what 
became  of  them  ?  As  to  the  treasure  in  gold  and  silver 
so  sent,  my  contention  is  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
enforced  labour  of  the  Indians  under  the  lash  of  the 
conquerors,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  booty  taken  from 
the  Aztec  King  and  his  chiefs,  who  knew  not  the  art  of 
mining  nor  that  of  the  extraction  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  ore.  In  the  Mexican  Museum  there  are  a  few 
articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  very 
curious  and  interesting.  The  workmanship  is,  however, 
very  simple,  and,  as  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Aztec  era, 
they  cannot  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  accounts  given  of  the 
great  wealth  of  Montezuma,  nor  of  the  skill  of  his  jewellers. 
Long  as  this  paper  is,  I  fear  that  I  should  fail  in  my  en- 
deavour were  I  to  conclude  without  stating  how  I  account 
for  the  general  agreement  of  the  old  Spanish  chroniclers  in 
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the  matters  that  I  impugn.  Permit  me,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  to  remind  you  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Spain 
at  the  time  when  those  narratives  were  written.  The 
revolutionary  movement  initiated  by  Luther  and  his  ad- 
herents against  Papal  supremacy  and  the  usages  of  the 
Romish  Church  had  at  last  begun  to  show  itself  in  Spain. 
To  check  its  progress  the  Inquisition  "  applied  its  usual 
remedies/'  but  not  with  complete  success.  Horrified  by 
the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  the  resort  to  the 
thumbscrew,  the  rack,  and  the  stake,  the  more  humane 
sought  other  methods  of  repression.  A  strong  effort  to 
revive  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  potent.  Every  means  that  could  be  devised  to 
further  that  object  was,  therefore,  adopted.  One  of  the 
objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  was  that  of  diverting 
the  public  mind  from  the  "  pernicious  doctrines"  taught  by 
the  Reformers.  That  branch  of  the  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  Jesuits,  The  creation  of  a  popular  literature  formed 
a  leading  feature  of  their  scheme.  Throughout  the  king- 
dom a  passionate  love  of  Oriental  invention,  imbibed  during 
the  Moorish  occupation,  still  held  the  people  under  its 
sway.  The  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments"  and 
"  Amadis  de  Gaula"  were  more  widely  known  and  cherished 
than  any  other  work  in  the  whole  field  of  literature.  To 
combine  history  with  romance  was,  therefore,  sure  to 
please,  and  its  success  led  to  the  appointment  of  such  men 
as  the  dramatist  Solis  as  historiographer  to  the  king. 
Nothing  was  then  known  in  Europe,  save  to  a  few  monks 
and  the  Court  of  Spain,  of  what  was  then  termed  New 
Spain,  beyond  the  "yarns"  told  by  illiterate  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors  and  adventurers,  which  were 
a  tissue  of  blundering  falsehoods.  Here,  then,  was  a 
fine  field  for  invention!  The  Conquest  of  Mexico 
alone  formed  an  admirable  subject  to  turn  to  such 
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account.  By  transforming  the  cruel  and  rapacious 
Cortes  into  a  great  Christian  hero,  who,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  Spaniards,  had  overcome  huge  armies  of 
infidels,  thrown  down  their  idols,  destroyed  their  mosques, 
and  set  up  everywhere  the  Altar  and  the  Cross,  they  not 
only  fed  the  national  vanity,  but  exalted  the  old  religion. 
To  carry  out  the  illusion,  even  almost  down  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "long  lost"  manuscripts,  as  in 
the  case  of  Father  Sahagun's  history,  and  "  picture  writings," 
were  continuously  being  "discovered"  in  out-of-the-way 
monasteries  or  public  archives.  In  these  manuscripts  half 
naked  barbarians  were  described  as  mighty  kings  and 
nobles ;  bunches  of  feathers  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals 
were  depicted  as  helmets  and  armour  of  burnished  gold 
or  jewel-sprinkled  robes ;  wigwams  were  transformed  into 
magnificent  palaces,  and  fish  bones  and  pieces  of  volcanic 
glass  became  nose  and  lip  rings  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  As  Mexico  for  nigh  on  300  years  was  as  rigidly 
closed  against  European  travellers  as  China,  and  as  those 
pious  fictions  had  been  adopted  by  both  Church  and  State 
thoughout  Spain  and  her  colonies,  no  one  dared  to  chal- 
lenge their  truth,  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  sufficing 
to  still  both  tongue  and  pen. 

Read  as  a  romance,  but  few  works  rival  in  interest 
Prescott's  narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  But, 
viewed  as  a  history,  it  is,  I  contend,  almost  worthless. 
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THE    ALL-ROUND    MAN. 

BY  J.    D.   ANDREW. 

N  Terence's  play,  "  The  Self  Tormentor,"  when  Chremes 
takes  upon  him  to  remonstrate  with  his  neighbour, 
Menedemus,  for  moiling  and  toiling  in  the  field,  instead  of 
living  at  ease  as  a  man  of  his  quality  should  do,  he  is  met 
by  the  retort,  "  Chremes,  have  you  so  much  leisure  from 
your  own  business  as  to  mind  another  man's  that  doesn't 
concern  you?"  Then  says  Chremes,  "1  am  a  man,  and 
I  consider  that  every  thing  which  concerns  humanity 
concerns  me."  "  Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto."  Here,  in  this  immortal  sentiment,  which,  Augus- 
tine tells  us,  was  received  by  the  whole  audience  with 
enthusiastic  plaudits,  the  nameless  African  slave  struck  a 
key-note  to  which  the  great  heart  of  humanity  beat 
responsive,  and,  written  by  approving  ages  in  letters  of 
gold,  the  words  have  come  down  to  us  to  be  at  once  the 
charter  and  the  motto  of  the  All-round  Man. 

The  true  signification,  however,  is  not  quite  what  it  is 
to  be  feared  Chremes  attached  to  it  To  that  inquisitive 
busybody  it  afforded  an  excuse  for  poking  his  nose  into 
other  people's  business,  and  having  a  finger  in  every  pie. 
But  the  All-round  Man  is  no  Paul  Try ;  his  interest  in 
humanity  is  of  a  loftier  kind.  Ho  is  a  microcosm ;  the 
great  world  contains  no  essence — no  quiddity — which  you 
shall  not  find  in  him.  He  assimilates,  and  is  assimilated. 
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He  is  capacious  and  expansive ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  circle 
on  the  pool — ever  growing,  ever  stretching  to  enlarge 
itself,  until  it  merges  in  eternity. 

"  Creation's  heir,"  the  whole  universe  is  his.  He  is  not 
content  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
little  nook  where  fate  has  lodged  him,  but,  seeking  the 
open,  he  climbs  the  mountain  tops,  that  he  may  enjoy  an 
extended  horizon,  and  "survey  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru." 

"Not  to  know  what  is  in  the  world,"  says  Marcus 
Aurelius,  "and  not  to  know  what  is  done  in  the  world, 
comes  much  to  the  same  thing,  and  a  man  is  one  way  no 
less  a  stranger  than  the  other.  He  is  no  better  than  a 
deserter  that  flies  from  public  law.  He  is  a  blind  man 
that  shuts  the  eyes  of  his  understanding,  and  he  is  a 
beggar  that  is  not  furnished  at  home,  but  wants  the  assist- 
ance of  another.  He  that  frets  himself  because  things  do 
not  happen  just  as  he  would  have  them,  and  secedes  and 
separates  himself  from  the  law  of  universal  nature,  is  but 
a  sort  of  an  ulcer  of  the  world,  never  considering  that  the 
same  cause  which  produced  the  displeasing  accident 
made  him  too.  And,  lastly,  he  that  is  selfish,  and  cuts  off 
his  own  soul  from  the  universal  soul  of  all  rational  beings, 
is  a  kind  of  voluntary  outlaw." 

Our  hero  is  something  more  than  a  mere  student  of 
humanity — a  looker-on  at  life.  Of  like  compound  as  his 
fellow-man,  owning  a  common  father,  and  rejoicing  in  a 
universal  brotherhood,  while  he  breathes  the  breath  of 
life, 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 

affect  him.  The  social  instinct  moves  him,  emulation 
urges  him  on,  love  inflames  him,  philosophy  strengthens 
him,  religion  inspires  him — and  behold !  "  The  All-round 
Man/' 
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He  has  a  lively  interest  in  life,  and  whatever  the  world 
is  doing.  If  there  be  a  feast  spread,  be  sure  his  jaws  are 
wagging  at  the  board,  nor  is  he  the  man  to  stand  aside  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Though  he  touches  everything,  he  sets 
forth  no  claim  to  be  a  universal  genius  or  a  matchless 
Crichton, 

Who  Ulketh  Greek  with  us, 
Like  great  Busbequius, 
Diceth  like  Spaniard, 
Danceth  like  galliard, 
Tilta  like  Orlando, 
Does  all  man  can  do. 

But  though,  perchance,  he  may  not  himself  play  first 
fiddle  in  the  orchestra,  he  repines  not,  so  long  as  he  has  a 
part  in  the  harmonious  concord.  You  may  flout  him 
as  a  "Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,"  but  he 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  master,  and  would  rather  be  a 
handy-man  all-round  than  a  proficient  in  chair  legs.  He 
is  a  rolling  stone  that  gathers  no  moss — not  wishing  to 
gather  any,  as  he  prefers  polish.  If  he  be,  indeed,  Crea- 
tion's heir — "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files 
of  time" — shall  he  not  enjoy  his  heritage?  Shall  he  not 
make  the  best  of  this  world  and  strive  to  make  it  better  ? 
When  Mr.  Mallock  asked  "Is  life  worth  the  living  ?"  Punch 
replied,  "That  depends  upon  the  liver."  But  though 
vultures  gnaw  his  liver,  his  soul  retains  its  seat — though 
dyspepsia  seize  him,  the  sun  still  shines.  The  judge, 
racked  by  the  pains  of  cancer,  sits  unmoved  on  the  bench ; 
the  wit,  dying,  jests  at  his  emaciation.  When  the  Chitter- 
lings assure  Friar  John  they  are  all  at  his  command,  and 
will  live  and  die  by  him,  "  Live,  live,"  says  Friar  John, 
"  in  God's  name,  but  die  by  no  means."  And  shall  a  man 
live  and  not  enjoy  life  ?  "  Is  life  worth  living  ? "  The 
All-round  Man  has  no  doubt  about  it,  and  so  lives  while 
he  lives.  Though  he  have  but  bones  set  before  him,  see 
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how  diligently  he  extracts  the  marrow.  He  takes  a  flint, 
and  from  it  strikes  fire.  He  reaps  where  he  has  not  sown, 
and  gathers  the  harvest  of  the  ages.  The  world  is  his 
boon  companion,  and  man  is  his  minister.  He  is  a  busy 
bee  in  a  garden  full  of  flowers. 

To  the  All-round  Man  the  pleasures  of  life  are  no  vain, 
unsubstantial  shadows,  but  veritable  and  tangible.  What- 
ever men  do  is  of  interest  to  him,  and  what  honest  men  do 
he  delights  in.  In  reading  he  is  omnivorous ;  you  may 
know  him  by  his  perusal  of  the  newspaper.  Some  there 
are  who,  after  eagerly  devouring  the  latest  football  reports, 
lay  down  the  sheet  satiated;  others  go  not  beyond  the 
Stock  Exchange  intelligence;  others  the  politics;  and  so 
forth.  But  he,  more  suo,  sucks  out  the  quintessence  of  all 
things.  You  shall  see  him — now  rummaging  the  old  book- 
stall, now  selecting  the  latest  sensation  at  Mudie's.  He  is 
a  good  liver,  and  thinks  that  partridge  is  to  be  preferred 
to  beans,  and  that  Noah  deserved  well  for  planting  the 
first  vineyard.  His  morals  are  no  worse  for  his  tobacco, 
and  his  smoking  is  spiritualised.  Lovely  woman  charms 
him,  but  he  stoops  not  to  folly.  Wealth  attracts,  but  he 
grovels  not  in  avarice.  The  arts,  Painting,  Music,  Poetry, 
appeal  to  him  not  in  vain. 

The  world  of  Recreation  finds  its  due  place  as  a  part  of 
his  world.  Though  he  no  longer  wield  the  willow  a  good 
cricket  match  delights  him,  and  with  a  fond  remembrance  he 
expatiates  on  the  deeds  of  such  heroes  as  Alf.  Mynn  and 
George  Parr.  He  may  not  himself,  perchance,  play  football ; 
he  may  not  sanction  his  son — being  an  only  son — to  indulge 
therein,  but  a  goal  well  won — a  victory  hardly  gained — 
calls  forth  his  admiration,  although,  perchance,  a  distaste  of 
cold  feet  has  prevented  his  bodily  presence  at  the  conflict. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  hit  a  haystack,  but  the  gun  has 
charms  for  him  when  judiciously  and  carefully  handled  by 
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another,  though  he  would  rather  that  other  would  forsake 
his  "battues"  and  "drives"  and  revert  to  the  practice  of 
better  days.  He  appreciates  the  delights  of  the  angler,  and 
recalls  many  happy  hours  spent  now  in  watching  the 
nodding  float,  now  in  flogging  some  mountain  stream.  The 
cry  of  the  hounds  is  music  in  his  ear,  and  he  drinks  to  the 
memory  of  "  John  Peel "  as  one  long  loved  and  lost.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  breathe  the  breezes  of  Epsom  Downs,  and 
to  see  the  horses  come  round  Tattenham  Corner,  while  the 
deafening  roar  of  many  thousands — such  a  sound  as  no- 
where else  is  heard — goes  up  to  the  placid  sky.  In  short, 
whatever  pleases  man  is  food  for  him.  He  may  deplore 
the  rascality — the  depravity — which  accompanies,  but  he 
has  this  genial  maxim,  "  Abusus  non  tollit  usus  " — "  The 
abuse  of  a  thing  taketh  not  away  the  lawful  use  thereof" — 
an  aphorism  he  would  fain  have  written  that  they  who  run 
may  read. 

The  All-round  Man  is  of  necessity  a  clubable  man. 
From  his  experience  of  human  nature  he  knows  that  man 
is  a  fallible  animal,  and  so  does  not  expect  too  much  from 
him.  From  the  same  source  he  has  also  learnt  how  to  be 
"  all  things  to  all  men,"  and  so,  perhaps,  saves  many.  For 
along  with  a  knowledge  of  humanity,  goes  loving  kindness. 
Shall  he,  who  knows  what  men  have  done,  despair  of  any 
man  ? — he  who  knows  himself  despise  another  ?  Are  we 
not  all  "sib"  ?  Whether  we  hark  back  to  Mother  Earth 
or  Father  Adam,  the  result  is  the  same,  and  "  a  man's  a 
man  for  a'  that"  That  the  All-round  Man  should  be  a 
lover  of  nature  is  a  matter  of  necessity.  It  is  not  requisite 
that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  a  competitive  examination 
in  the  "ologies,"  and  give  the  precise  Latin  term  for  a 
mayflower ;  but  woe  to  him,  if  bird  and  beast  and  flower 
interest  him  not — if  he  do  not  feel  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  Pleiades,  or  if  he  can  see  with  apathy  Orion  climb  the 
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horizon,  or  Charles's  Wain  rise  above  the  chimney  tops. 
Wretched  man,  if  it  come  to  be  recorded  of  him  that — 

A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

To  the  All-round  Man  the  world  of  nature  is  a  world  of 
associations — religious,  mythological,  historical,  poetical— 
which  renew  themselves  with  the  spring,  and  people  his 
sylvan  haunts  with  the  spirits  of  the  past.  God  Pan 
still  lurks  with  Echo  in  the  woods;  Fauns  and  Dryads 
peep  out  at  Diana,  as  the  stately  goddess  passes  along 
the  glade.  On  the  sward  trip  fairies  in  a  merry  ring. 
Narcissus  is  pining  at  the  fountain.  A  drowning  knight  is 
casting  at  his  lady-love's  feet  a  forget-me-not.  Kings  and 
heroes,  priests  and  saints,  nay,  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself, 
appear  to  him  as  he  plucks  the  wayside  weeds,  or  gathers 
the  garden  posy.  Chaucer  wakes  him  early  to  seek  the 
daisy — 

When  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow. 

He  goes  a  Maying  with  Herrick,  and  learns  to  love  with 
Wordsworth — 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  etarry  skies, 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

Then,  looking  "  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God," 
the  All-round  Man  is  religious.  Not,  mind  you,  with  the 
sour  cantankerous  creed  of  the  man  who  delights  in 
contemplating  a  crowded  Hell  and  a  rigidly  exclusive 
Heaven  ;  who,  as  it  were,  makes  his  Deity  to  be  as  cross- 
grained  and  peevish  as  himself,  but  as  one  who,  loving  his 
fellow-man,  conceives  his  own  love  is  but  as  nothing  to  the 
all-embracing  love  of  the  Father.  Religion  gilds  his  life. 
He  has,  from  time  to  time,  his  doubts,  perchance,  but  what 
of  that  ?  He  says,  with  Bishop  Blougram — 

Sleep,  dream  a  little,  and  get  done  with  it, 
The  sooner  the  better,  to  begin  afresh — 
What's  midnight's  doubt,  before  the  dayspring's 
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The  All -round  Man,  though  not  as  common  as  one  would 
like,  is  by  no  means  a  rarity,  thank  God !  He  is  a  necessity 
to  society ;  he  lubricates  the  wheels  of  life,  sweetens  its 
bitter  potions,  adds  savour  to  the  dish,  and  crowns  the  cup. 
Take  him  away  and  you  reduce  the  universe  to  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  discordant  atoms,  and  silence  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  He  is  as  blessed  as  the  sun,  and  as  welcome 
as  the  flowers  of  May.  To  such  an  one  surely  was  it  said — 

Pouring  thy  wealth  of  heart  on  all  around, 
Much-loving  thou,  thyself  art  much  beloved  ; 
Nor  voice  of  child,  or  bird,  nor  hum  of  bee, 

Nor  aught  that  louche*,  in  the  world  were  found, 
But  must  awaken  thy  quick  sympathy. 

So  "  Vivat  et  floreat !  " 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  All-round  Man.  We 
have  hitherto  considered  him  as  a  social  animal.  Let  us 
now  take  a  more  egoistic  view,  and  regard  him  as  a  stoic  ; 
say,  a  sort  of  Hermit  Crab.  When  all  mankind  were 
destroyed  by  the  deluge  except  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  we 
are  told  that,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  Themis,  to  re- 
people  the  world,  they  cast  behind  them  stones,  which  at 
once  became  men  and  women.  Hence,  doubtless,  the 
diversities  of  the  human  race,  which  may  be  classified 
thus :  First,  we  have  stones  which  are  mere  shale — con- 
temptible scaplings,  refuse,  utterly  worthless,  except  to  fill 
up  a  void.  These  are  the  men  who  exist,  because — God 
help  them — they  cannot  help  it ;  living  nonentities  and 
walking  shadows,  the  stunted  starvelings  of  Mother 
Nature. 

Then  there  are  the  splinters— a  most  objectionable  class. 
Narrow-minded  are  they.  Faddists,  with  one  point,  ever 
striving  to  pierce  their  way.  It  may  be  in  this  man  Tee- 
total ism,  in  that  Vegetarianism,  in  one  Politics,  in  another 
Football,  or  heaven  knows  what ;  but  in  all  alike  is  to  be 
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seen  an  utter  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  a  complete  ignoring  of  everything  under  the 
sun  save  what  concerns  their  own  particular  hobby. 

Others  are  many-cornered,  angular.  These  are  bad  to 
build  with ;  you  do  not  take  kindly  to  them,  and  you  can- 
not well  sit  upon  them.  They  are  provocative  of  bad 
language,  and  controversial.  They  are  like  Mary,  "  quite 
contrary ;"  like  Dick's  hatband,  which  went  round  nineteen 
times,  and  then  would  not  meet.  They  may  have  as  many 
good  qualities  as  a  plum-pudding,  but,  like  that,  they  never 
agree  with  you.  They  are  sent  into  the  world  as  apples  of 
discord.  They  will  infallibly  tread  on  your  favourite  corn, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  them,  prove  that  you  are — always 
were,  and  always  will  be — an  unmitigated  fool.  They  are 
the  worm  in  the  bud,  the  canker  in  the  tree  ;  they  are  as 
sour  as  a  crab,  and  as  cross  as  two  sticks,  and  so — the  devil 
take  them ! 

But  there  is  one  more — rounded  by  circumstances, 
polished  by  experience — the  All-round  Man — agreeable  to 
the  hand,  and  pleasant  to  the  sight.  Spherical,  and  so 
perfect  in  form  as  the  planets  which  rule  the  sky.  Compact 
and  self-contained,  he  has,  perchance,  "  that  within  which 
passeth  show." 

His  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is — and  a  kingdom,  too,  of 
which  no  power  on  earth  can  deprive  him.  His  soul, 
unshaken,  sits  upon  its  throne.  "  Let  what  may  happen, 
he  is  free.  Neither  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  chains  affright 
him ;  brave  in  the  checking  of  his  appetites,  and  in  con- 
temning honours  ;  he  is  perfect  in  himself,  polished,  and 
round,  so  that  nothing  can  retard  him  in  his  level  course, 
against  whom  misfortune  ever  advances  ineffectually." 
"  In  seipso  totus,  teres  atque  rotundus."  Such  is  the  All- 
round  Man. 
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BY   ROBERT   PEEL. 

T)ERHAPS  some  may  think  that  an  article  on  Haydn 
in  a  magazine  devoted  to  literature  is  a  little 
out  of  place,  seeing  that  he  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
be  considered  as  a  literary  man.  Well,  that  train  of 
thought  might  be  allowed  if  he  had  only  been  an  expo- 
nent of  an  art  which  had  no  connection  with  letters. 
But  when  we  consider  that  Haydn  was  an  exponent — and 
a  mighty  one,  too — of  an  art  sister  to  that  of  letters,  and 
which  oftentimes  is  found  in  such  conjunction  with  it,  that 
to  sever  the  two  is  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  beautiful 
result  which  the  combination  of  both  alone  can  bring 
about — if  we  look  at  the  question  from  that  point,  the 
propriety  of  devoting  a  little  space  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  has  added  so  much  to  our  wealth  of  art  becomes 
no  longer  debatable. 

It  may  even  be  urged  that  to  omit  such  notice  would  be 
acting  unfairly  towards  one  who  has  advanced  the  art  with 
which  he  was  connected,  and  who  has  left  behind  him 
works  at  once  beneficial  and  beautiful. 

Music  is  one  of  the  arts — one  of  the  fine  arts— one  of  the 
finest  of  the  arts.  Some  claim  for  it  a  place  hardly  second 
to  any  other.  To  quote  the  lines  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd : 
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Of  all  the  arts  beneath  the  heaven 
That  man  has  found  or  God  has  given 
None  draws  the  soul  so  sweet  away 
As  Music's  mighty  mystic  lay  ; 
Slight  emblem  tho'  of  bliss  above, 
It  soothes  the  spirit  all  to  love. 

We  well  know  how  it  can,  unaided,  allay  or  raise  up  the 
fiercest  passions — can  appeal  to,  and  move,  some  of  the 
finest  and  tenderest  emotions  in  the  human  breast.  It  is 
no  modern  invention.  One  may  suggest  that  it  is  coeval 
with  the  formation  or  existence  of  matter.  If  we  have  not 
actually  heard,  we  have  heard  of,  the  "music  of  the 
spheres  " — whatever  it  may  be  like. 

If  we  may  take  the  poet  as  an  authority,  one  can  claim 
that  it  is  anterior  to  man,  for  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Milton  sings  how  music  is  made  use  of 
to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Creation : — 

Here  finished  He  and  all  that  He  had  made. 

Up  He  rode, 

Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 

Angelic  harmonies 

"Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  ! "  they  sung  ; 
"  Open,  ye  heavens  !  your  living  doors  !  " 

So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending. 

Poets  have  never  tired  of  writing  in  praise  of  music,  and 
much  might  be  said  to  show  that  music  and  song  are 
frequently  so  wedded  together— are,  at  times,  so  perfect  in 
their  union — that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  Prayer-book,  that  what 

God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 

Franz  Joseph  Haydn,  or,  as  the  world  knows  him, 
Joseph  Haydn,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Rohrau,  situate 
on  the  confines  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  on  the  31st 
March,  1732.  Seeing  that  his  father  was  a  wheelwright, 
his  mother  a  cook,  and  he  himself  one  of  a  large  family,  it 
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is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was 
placed  where  he  would  obtain  as  much  education  as  pos- 
sible at  the  least  expense  to  his  parents. 

At  the  age  of  five  he  left  home  for  the  house  of  his 
cousin  Frankh  at  Hamburg.  Here,  as  Haydn  himself  says, 
he  was  given  more  blows  than  victuals,  and  although 
Frankh  himself  was  strict  enough  in  musical  matters, 
personally  the  little  fellow  seems  to  have  been  neglected, 
so  much  so  that  he  said  "  he  was  becoming  a  dirty  little 
urchin,  and  had  to  wear  a  wig  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness." 
There  was  not  in  the  boyhood  of  Haydn  that  extra- 
ordinary musical  precocity  evinced,  such  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  the  youthful  Mozart.  Therefore 
there  is  not  in  his  case  that  collection  of  astounding 
musical  stories  and  proofs  of  genius  that,  like  a  spangled 
floor,  cover  the  juvenile  path  of  his  younger  contemporary. 
But  one  laughable  incident  occurred  during  his  stay  in 
this  locality.  A  great  church  festival  was  to  take  place, 
which,  of  course,  included  a  procession  through  the  town 
by  the  choristers.  At  the  last  moment  the  drummer  in 
the  band  fell  ill,  and  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place.  Frankh,  who  was  schoolmaster  and  a  kind  of  musical 
director,  called  for  Haydn,  and  showing  him  how  to  make 
the  stroke,  bade  him  practise  it.  He  did  so.  He  found 
a  meal  tub,  stretched  a  cloth  over  the  top,  set  it  on  a  stool, 
and  began  to  drum  away  with  such  energy  that  the  stool 
was  overturned,  and  himself  covered  with  meal  dust.  But 
he  learnt  the  stroke,  and,  taking  his  place  in  the  solemn 
procession,  taxed  the  gravity  of  the  onlookers  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  little  fellow  six  years  old  beating  a  big  drum 
carried  by  a  hunchback,  as  a  bearer  of  ordinary  height 
would  have  raised  the  instrument  quite  out  of  his  reach. 

When  he  was  between  seven  and  eight  years  old  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  choir  at 
16 
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Vienna.  Now  Haydn's  mother  had  always  cherished  secret 
hopes  that  he  would  one  day  enter  the  priesthood,  while 
the  father's  highest  ambition  was  that  his  gifted  son — for 
he  was  gifted — would  in  due  time  become  a  Capellmeister. 
Both  were  delighted  at  this  promotion,  and  each  saw  in  it 
the  first  step  toward  the  fulfilment  of  their  hearts'  desires. 

Haydn  remained  in  the  choir  until  he  was  about  17 
years  of  age.  About  this  time  his  voice  began  to  show 
signs  of  breaking,  and  on  one  occasion  the  Empress  declared 
that  Joseph  Haydn  "sang  like  a  crow,"  and  requested  that 
his  place  as  a  leading  singer  should  be  taken  by  his  brother 
Michael,  whose  voice  was  stronger  and  of  a  better  quality. 
That,  of  course,  was  done,  and  from  this  time  the  Capell- 
meister was  on  the  lookout  for  an  excuse  to  discharge  him. 

An  opportunity  soon  came.  He  had  got  a  new  pair  of 
scissors,  and  was  trying  their  quality  on  whatever  came  in 
his  way.  A  schoolfellow's  pigtail  hung  temptingly  before 
him,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  again  test  their 
edge.  He  cut  it,  and  for  punishment  it  was  decreed  that 
he  should  be  caned  on  his  hand.  He  said  he  would  not 
undergo  the  indignity ;  that  he  would  leave  first.  "  So 
you  shall,"  said  the  Capellmeister,  "  but  you  shall  be  caned 
first."  And  so  it  happened  that  Haydn  found  himself  in 
the  streets  of  Vienna  one  night  in  November,  1749,  home- 
less and  penniless,  and  without  any  future  prospects 
whatever. 

After  wandering  about  all  night,  one  Spangler,  a  tenor 
singer,  took  pity  on  him  and  gave  him  food  and  shelter 
for  a  time.  Here  Haydn  remained,  and  somehow  got 
through  the  winter.  As  his  host  was  but  poor,  Haydn 
lessened  the  expense  to  him  by  playing  the  violin  at  balls 
and  arranging  compositions.  Soon  after  this  a  fortunate 
event  happened.  A  tradesman,  Buchholz  by  name, 
either  out  of  charity  or  faith  in  Haydn,  lent  him  un- 
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conditionally  150  florins.  This  matter  deserves  men- 
tion because  it  serves  to  show  Haydn's  character.  In 
his  first  will  he  bequeaths — "To  the  jungfrau  Anna 
Buchholz  100  j  florins,  in  remembrance  that  in  my  youth 
and  extreme  need  her  grandfather  made  me  a  loan  of  150 
florins,  without  interest,  which  I  faithfully  repaid  50 
rs  ago." 

This  loan  enabled  Haydn  to  rent  a  garret  partitioned  off 
from  a  large  room.  It  was  in  bad  repair ;  no  stove ;  and  the 
roof  let  in  the  rain  so  much  that  he  was  drenched  as  he 
lay  in  bed.  In  this  room  he  practised  continually  on  his 
old  clavier ;  studied  composition,  and  the  only  two  books 
he  had.  At  length,  by  giving  lessons  for  small  remunera- 
tion, playing  the  violin  in  orchestras  and  organ  in  churches, 
he  managed  to  save  up  enough  money  to  purchase  a  new 
musical  work,  viz.,  Six  Sonatas,  by  C.  P.  Emanuel  Bach. 
Further,  the  hiring  of  that  garret  was  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  for  him,  as  it  was  the  cause  of  his  being 
noticed  by  the  Italian  poet,  Metastasio,  who  lived  on  the 
third  storey  of  the  same  building,  and  who  was  the  means 
of  his  being  afterwards  introduced  to  some  of  the  leading 
musicians  of  Vienna. 

This  Italian  supervised  the  education  of  the  children  of 
Martinez,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
and  he  appointed  Haydn  music  master  to  Marianne,  his 
favourite  pupil.  Haydn  had  to  go  with  her  to  the  house 
of  Porpora,  her  singing  master,  in  order  to  play  her 
accompaniments.  Old  Porpora,  in  return  for  this  assis- 
tance, threw,  as  it  were,  at  Haydn,  bits  of  instruction  in 
composition,  which  were  only  too  gratefully  accepted  by 
the  young  man.  He  acted  now  and  then  as  valet  to  the 
old  maestro,  brushing  his  clothes,  and  even  blacking  his 
boots ;  putting  up  with  many  hard  words,  as  he  well  knew 
the  value  of  the  information  he  was  getting. 
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Porpora  was  at  this  time  giving  lessons  to  the  mistress 
of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  and  Haydn's  services  were 
again  found  useful  as  accompanist.  It  was  while  acting 
in  this  capacity  that  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
musicians,  among  them  Gliick. 

He  was  now  getting  known,  and  widening  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintances  and  admirers.  Among  these  latter  was 
one  Baron  von  Fiirnberg,  who  invited  him  to  take  the 
direction  of  his  musical  parties  at  his  country  seat.  Soon 
after  this  the  accomplished  and  noble-minded  Countess 
von  Thun,  hearing  some  of  his  compositions,  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  introduced  to  him.  Haydn  was  informed 
of  this,  and  accordingly  presented  himself  before  her. 
She,  seeing  a  young  man  shabbily  clothed  and  somewhat 
uncouth  in  his  manner,  was  a  little  suspicious  of  an  im- 
position, and  questioned  him  very  closely.  But  when  he 
told  her,  in  his  natural  way,  about  his  early  life,  his 
struggles  with  poverty  and  difficulties,  she  was  convinced 
of  his  honesty  and  talent,  and  became  at  once  a  warm 
friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  her  influence  was  joined  to  that  of  others  in  procur- 
ing for  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister  to  Count  Morzin,  a 
Bohemian  nobleman. 

Haydn,  although  he  was  now  fairly  on  the  ladder  of 
promotion,  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  his  efforts  to 
improve  himself,  and  make  progress.  Sometimes  he 
devoted  as  much  as  16  or  18  hours  a  day  to  steady  work, 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  knowledge 
and  making  himself  master  of  his  art. 

He  did  not  remain  very  long  in  the  service  of  Count 
Morzin ;  for  that  nobleman,  finding  himself  compelled  to 
curtail  his  expenses,  discharged  his  musical  establish- 
ment, but  not  without  first  interesting  himself  to  find  a 
situation  for  his  favourite,  Haydn. 
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It  so  fell  out  that  at  this  juncture  Prince  Paul  Anton 
Esterhazy  was  staying  with  Count  Morzia  The  Prince, 
while  on  this  visit,  was  struck  with  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  some  of  Haydn's  compositions,  and  the 
Count  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  Prince  to 
engage  him  as  his  assistant  or  second  Capellmeister. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  Haydn's  career.  From 
henceforth  all  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  all  difficulty  in 
maintaining  himself,  all  fighting  for  a  position  came  to  an 
end;  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  seem  to  have  been 
served,  and  we  have  him  now  only  as  an  accomplished 
musician  and  as  a  composer  whose  daring  flights  were  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Soon  after  Haydn's  engagement  by  Count  Morzin  he 
took  the  one  false  step  in  his  career ;  a  step,  the  effects  of 
which  threw  a  dark  shadow  over  the  whole  of  his  domestic 
life.  He  got  married.  Being  at  the  impressionable  age  of 
28,  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils — a  daughter  of  a 
hairdresser  named  Keller.  Unfortunately  his  passion  was 
not  returned,  and  worse  still,  he  learned  the  admired  one 
was  bent  on  becoming  a  nun,  which  determination  she 
afterwards  carried  out.  But  old  Keller  was  determined 
not  to  allow  the  rising  musician  to  escape  him — so  eligible 
a  son-in-law  must  be  secured — so  he  managed  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  console  himself  by  marrying  the  elder  sister, 
Maria  Anna. 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  two  persons  less 
fitted  to  be  yoked  together  as  man  and  wife  than  this 
couple.  Here  was  a  man  whose  soul  was  in  his  art,  whose 
only  aim — whose  almost  only  desire — was  to  elevate  it ; 
who  through  it  expressed  all  his  ideas  and  emotions,  and 
who  not  only  lived  by  it,  but  absolutely  for  it.  Yet  this 
man  was  fettered  to  a  woman  who  cared  nothing  for  him 
and  less  for  his  genius,  and  who  turned  out  a  perfect  shrew. 
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He  himself  said  of  her,  that  "  it  was  all  the  same  to  her 
whether  he  were  an  artist  or  a  cobbler."  How  could  two 
such  divergent  dispositions  harmonise  ?  It  was  almost 
impossible,  and  was  rendered  actually  so  by  the  fact  that 
their  union  was  childless.  The  whole  picture  of  his  married 
life  is  a  lamentable  one.  Now  Haydn  was  especially  domes- 
ticated. His  regular  habits ;  punctuality  at  meals ;  his 
being  reliable,  orderly,  and  neat  in  all  his  arrangements ; 
his  kind  disposition  and  liking  for  domestic  quietness,  all 
fitted  him  admirably  for  that  comfortable  home-life  which 
for  nearly  60  years  of  his  career  was  denied  him.  One  may 
almost  say  it  was  fortunate  that  circumstances  prevented 
them  from  living  together  for  some  portions  of  their 
married  life  :  it  was  certainly  so  for  posterity.  They  were 
formally  separated  after  his  return  from  London  in  1792. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
Capellmeisters,  about  whom  one  reads  so  much  when 
looking  into  the  musical  life  of  the  last  century  in  Ger- 
many. In  this  country  we  have  never  had  their  exact 
counterpart.  Here  the  noble  families  never  seemed  to 
have  had  a  desire  for,  or  see  a  duty  in,  maintaining  such 
musical  establishments  as  were  to  be  found  in  what  is  now 
called  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 

There  the  nobility  maintained  a  semi-independent  state, 
conducting  their  affairs  as  if  they  were  almost  on  an 
equality  with  the  Emperor,  and  at  times  carrying  them- 
selves as  being  but  little  inferior  to  the  crown  itself. 
During  the  last  century  the  fashion  was  turned  by  the 
Court  at  Vienna  in  the  direction  of  music.  The  nobility 
followed  the  example,  and  no  nobleman  considered  his 
establishment  complete  unless  he  had  his  body  of 
musical  performers — as  large  and  capable  as  his  means 
would  allow — headed  by  a  Capellmeister  of  more  or  less 
distinction. 
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Some,  who  thought  little  of  music  for  itself,  still  went  to 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  musical  establishment,  rather 
than  be  thought  uncultured  or  inferior  in  taste  to  the 
Emperor.  Many  others  took  the  same  course,  but,  no 
doubt,  derived  from  it  a  pleasure  proportionate  to  its  cost. 
Among  these  latter  may  be  classed  Prince  Paul  Anton 
Esterhazy.  He  had  as  his  Capellmeister  one  Werder. 
Werder,  being  old,  Haydn  was,  as  before  mentioned, 
engaged  as  assistant  Capellmeister ;  but,  strange  to  say,  no 
sooner  had  the  Prince  promised  Haydn  this  post  than  he 
forgot  all  about  it.  Months  went  by  and  Haydn  heard 
nothing  about  his  new  duties.  Friedberg,  who  was  leader 
in  the  orchestra,  advised  Haydn  to  compose  a  symphony, 
and  it  was  so  arranged  that  it  was  performed  on  the 
Prince's  birthday.  This  called  Haydn  to  his  remembrance, 
and  scon  afterwards  the  appointment  was  ratified,  on 
May  1st,  1761. 

The  duties  of  a  Capellmeister  were  strictly  confined  to 
the  direction  of  the  music,  both  sacred  and  secular,  to  the 
keeping  all  matters  connected  therewith  in  a  proper  state 
of  efficiency ;  and  his  position  in  the  household  of  one 
of  these  notables  was  very  similar  to  that  of  an  upper 
servant. 

In  the  form  of  agreement  between  Haydn  and  the 
Prince,  among  other  things  it  was  set  forth  that  "when- 
ever the  orchestra  performed  before  company,  every  one 
had  to  be  in  uniform;  to  follow  all  instructions  given, 
and  appear  in  white  stockings,  white  linen,  powdered, 
and  either  with  a  pigtail  or  tie-wig.  He  had  to 
instruct  the  female  vocalists,  and  to  practise  on  all  the 
instruments  on  which  he  was  proficient;  he  could  board 
at  the  officers'  table  or  have  half  a  gulden  a  day  in  lieu 
of  this,  and  his  salary  was  to  be  400  florins  a  year,  paid 
quarterly." 
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When  Haydn  went  to  Eisenstadt  he  found  that  the 
Capelle  numbered  in  all  sixteen  members,  the  orchestra 
being  at  times  augmented  by  the  inclusion  of  the  school- 
masters of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  by  there  being 
pressed  into  its  service  any  member  of  the  household 
who  could  play  an  instrument. 

Well  was  it  for  Haydn  and  music  that  the  wheel  of 
fortune  turned  round  so  as  to  leave  him  Capellmeister  to 
the  Esterhazys.  The  fickle  jade  for  once  was  kind  and 
fairly  consistent,  as  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  him 
for  exercising  his  genius  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded 
had  he  been  elsewhere  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

Before  he  had  been  in  his  new  post  a  year,  Prince  Paul 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicolaus.  This 
prince  is  best  known  to  the  world  by  his  diamond-covered 
coat.  He  was  immensely  rich,  and  by  his  lavish  display 
of  wealth  and  generous  patronage  of  the  arts,  like 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  he  earned  for  himself  the  title  of 
"The  Magnificent."  His  friends  loved  him,  and  his  ser- 
vants adored  him.  Haydn  did  both,  and  remained  true 
to  him  to  the  very  end. 

Now,  although  circumstances  appeared  to  be  quite 
satisfactory,  there  were  one  or  two  drawbacks.  The  male 
portions  of  the  Capelle  who  were  married  were  not  always 
allowed  to  have  their  wives  with  them  at  Eisenstadt. 
Not  that  that  arrangement  affected  Haydn  so  much  as 
others;  only  it  created  a  feeling  of  unrest  among  the 
Capelle.  But  the  principal  objection  was  that  the 
Capelle  were,  at  this  country  place,  completely  isolated 
from  Vienna  and  all  beyond,  and  had  no  opportunity  of 
being  in  touch  with  their  fellow  artists  and  the  musical 
world  in  general. 

Haydn  was  quite  aware  of  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  this  almost  constant  confinement,  but  he  also  saw 
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clearly  enough  the  counterbalancing  advantages ;  for  when 
he  was  made  full  Capellmeister  in  the  room  of  old  Werder, 
deceased,  he  had  a  free  hand  in  all  matters  concerning  his 
position,  and  was  quite  at  liberty  to  experiment  as  to  the 
value  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  particular  combi- 
nations, and  judge  whether  certain  innovations  were  worth 
following  up  or  not.  This  privilege,  as  may  be  imagined, 
he  made  free  use  of.  But,  as  "  every  misery  has  its  mercy," 
that  very  isolation  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon  him- 
self, and  give  full  bent  to  the  inclination  of  his  genius, 
with  the  result  that  instrumental  music  was  raised  to  a 
height  it  had  never  reached  before. 

When  Nicolaus  began  to  rule  at  Eisenstadt  his  influ- 
ence was  at  once  felt.  The  Capelle  were  stimulated  by  the 
enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  the  Prince :  all  their  salaries 
were  raised.  Haydn  received  600  instead  of  400  florins, 
and  this  was  soon  after  increased  to  782  florins  a  year. 
Their  number  was  now  21 — namely,  7  vocalists  and  14 
instrumentalists,  having  as  principals  artists  of  a  very  high 
order. 

It  was  in  1766  that  he  was  made  full  Capellmeister 
to  the  Esterhazys,  thus  reaching  the  goal  of  his  early 
ambition  ;  and  until  1790  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  at 
Eisenstadt  and  Esterhaz  in  composing  and  conducting 
music  for  his  beloved  master  and  patron. 

In  one  sense  this  period  was  uneventful ;  days,  months, 
and  years  following  one  another  without  much  change. 
All  appeared  to  go  well,  and  Haydn  seemed  happy  and 
contented.  But  it  was  during  this  period  that  our  hero 
showed  that  he  was  no  more  than  human.  Poor  Haydn 
got  entangled  with  the  fair  sex — once  in  particular  with  a 
certain  female  singer  in  the  Capelle,  a  matter  which  in 
after  years  he  sincerely  regretted  But  it  must  in  fairness 
be  said,  that  had  his  domestic  hearth  been  what  it  ought 
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to  have  been,  such  an  episode  would  have  been  impossible, 
and  the  sense  of  pity  would  not  have  grown  to  one  of 
affection  for  an  object  which  was  at  once  captivating, 
mercenary,  and  heartless. 

In  1789  inducements  were  offered  to  him  to  come  to 
London,  but  he  declined  all  overtures.  However,  in  the 
following  year  Prince  Nicolaus  died  at  Vienna,  and  Haydn 
was  now,  after  a  term  of  nearly  30  years,  almost  free  to  turn 
his  steps  in  whichever  direction  he  chose.  Not  quite ;  but 
almost  free,  because,  although  the  Capelle  was  discharged 
by  Nicolaus'  successor,  Anton — only  a  few  being  retained 
to  render  the  church  services — Haydn  was  still  nominally 
Capellmeister  to  the  Esterhazys. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  again  assailed.  Only  a 
few  weeks  after,  as  he  was  at  work  one  morning,  a  strange 
visitor  was  announced,  who  introduced  himself  thus  :  "  My 
name  is  Salomon ;  I  have  come  from  London  to  fetch  you ; 
we  will  settle  terms  to-morrow."  Terms  were  settled,  and 
having  obtained  leave  from  the  new  Prince,  on  December 
15th  in  the  same  year  the  two  left  Vienna  for  London. 

Haydn  landed  at  Dover  on  New  Year's  Day,  1790.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  relate  all  the  goings  out  and  comings 
in  during  this  his  first  stay  in  this  country.  He  was 
lionised,  made  much  of,  presented  at  Court,  and  received 
with  honour  and  esteem  by  all  our  leading  musicians.  Of 
course,  there  was  the  usual  professional  jealousy  to 
contend  with,  and  at  first  intrigues  were  set  on  foot  to  be- 
little him.  But  in  the  end  all  opposition  was  practically 
beaten  down ;  the  concerts  where  he  appeared  were  well 
attended,  and  his  music,  as  it  were,  took  the  town  by 
storm.  Haydn,  while  in  England,  had  an  experience  that 
was  a  great  delight  to  him.  He  was  taken  to  the  Handel 
Festival.  Now  at  that  date  if  an  orchestra  numbered,  say 
from  forty  to  fifty,  it  was  looked  upon  as  something 
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exceptional.  Haydn  himself  had  been  accustomed  to 
orchestras  of  about  twenty.  When  he  went  to  this  festival 
and  found  that  the  orchestra  and  chorus  were  together 
about  1,000  strong,  he  was  deeply  moved;  and  on  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  being  sung — all  the  audience  standing — 
he  wept  like  a  child,  exclaiming,  "  He  is  the  master  of  us 
all ! " 

During  this  visit  he  received  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  As  an  exercise, 
he  handed  in  a  little  sheet  of  music,  which  seemed  simple 
enough,  and  appeared  too  trivial  to  present  to  the  Dons ; 

HAYDN'S  EXERCISE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  or  OXFORD  ON  HIS  BEING 
MADE  DOCTOR  or  Music,  JULY  8,  1791. 
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but  when  it  was  looked  into,  it  was  found  that  whether 
one  began  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  even  turned 
it  upside  down,  and  as  it  were  went  backwards,  a  properly 
harmonised  air  was  there, 

While  in  London  Haydn  received  a  summons  from 
Prince  Esterhazy  to  return  to  Vienna  and  write  an  opera 
for  some  festivities  there.  Now  although  the  Prince,  as 
before  mentioned,  had  dispensed  with  his  Capollo,  yet 
Haydn  was  still  Capellmeister,  for  the  late  Prince  had  left 
him  an  annual  pension  of  1,000  florins  on  condition  that 
he  retained  the  title  of  Capellmeister  to  the  Esterhazys. 
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However,  he  declined  to  leave  London  at  once,  pleading 
engagements,  though  he  feared  that  his  refusal  would  cost 
him  his  post,  and  therefore  his  pension;  but,  to  his  surprise 
and  delight,  when  he  did  return  about  a  year  after,  all  that 
the  Prince  said  to  him  was,  "Ah,  Haydn!  you  might  have 
saved  me  40,000  florins."  Nothing  of  note  occurred  during 
the  next  18  months,  after  which  he  was  again  invited  to 
go  to  London.  Prince  Anton  reluctantly  gave  his  consent, 
and  he  arrived  there  in  February,  1794.  His  second  visit 
was  as  successful  as  his  first,  perhaps  more  so.  He  made 
something  like  £1 ,200  by  his  concerts,  compositions,  lessons, 
etc. — a  large  sum  in  those  days,  and  especially  so  for  a 
man  of  his  moderate  wants. 

Prince  Anton  died  three  days  after  Haydn's  second 
departure  for  this  country,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Nicolaus,  who  inherited  all  his  grandfather's  love  of  music 
and  pride  in  his  Capelle.  He  wrote  to  Haydn  informing 
him  that  he  was  about  to  reconstitute  the  Capelle,  and 
asking  him  if  he  would  undertake  the  headship  again. 
Haydn  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Now  as  this  Prince  was  impatiently  awaiting  Haydn's 
arrival,  and  as  Haydn  himself  was  beginning  to  long  for 
that  quiet  home  life  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  the 
engagements  in  London  were  quickly  brought  to  an  end, 
and  his  visit  concluded.  He  left  London  for  the  last 
time  in  August,  1795.  To  the  enterprise  of  Salomon  in 
getting  Haydn  to  London  we  are  indebted  for,  among 
other  things,  the  twelve  grand  symphonies,  written  as  per 
agreement. 

Although  Haydn  was  now  63  years  of  age,  there  were 
two  or  three  compositions  still  to  be  written,  which  caused 
his  name  to  be  better  known  throughout  the  world  than 
anything  he  had  hitherto  done.  To  mention  one — a 
song.  While  in  England,  Haydn  had  always  admired  our 
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National  Anthem,  and  regretted  that  his  fellow  country- 
men had  not  similar  means  to  express  musically  their 
feelings  towards  their  Sovereign.  War  breaking  out  with 
France  deepened  this  regret,  and  made  him  anxious  to 
supply  this  want.  The  Austrian  Prime  Minister  was 
communicated  with,  and  he  commissioned  the  poet 
Hauschka  to  provide  Haydn  with  words  suitable  for  a 
National  Anthem.  As  a  result  of  this  Haydn  composed 
"  Gott  erhalte  Franz  der  Kaiser,"  known  to  us  as  the 
Emperor's  Hymn.  The  air  is  sublime  and  devotional,  but 
simple  enough  to  become  a  National  tune.  Haydn  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  his  best  efforts ;  in  fact,  the  very 
last  piece  or  tune  he  ever  played  was  this  Emperor's 
Hymn. 

Another  composition  is  "The  Creation."  The  idea  of 
composing  an  oratorio  was  first  suggested  to  Haydn  by 
Salomon,  who  showed  him  a  book  or  libretto  compiled 
from  Genesis  and  "  Paradise  Lost "  for  that  purpose,  on 
the  Creation.  He  took  this  book  home,  and  let  one  or  two 
of  his  friends  see  it.  Salomon's  suggestion  was  approved 
of,  and  the  work  was  at  once  commenced. 

Now,  comments  are  frequently  made  and  comparisons 
drawn  between  the  time  taken  by  Haydn  to  compose 
"  The  Creation,"  namely,  eighteen  months,  and  the 
twenty-one  days  which  were  all  Handel  took  to  complete 
"  The  Messiah,"  and,  perhaps  unintentionally,  some 
injustice  is  done  to  Haydn.  When  Haydn  undertook  to 
write  an  oratorio,  he  stepped  outside  that  particular 
sphere  in  which  he  was  most  fitted  to  excel,  namely, 
instrumental  music.  Let  me  endeavour  to  explain* 

We  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  "  Messiah,"  "  Israel 
in  Egypt,"  "Samson,"  "Judas  Maccabeus,"  "  Jephtha," 
those  colossal  oratorios  of  Handel;  but  where  are  his 
quartets  and  symphonies  ?  We  don't  often  hear  them 
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in  public.  Again,  we  all  know  "  Don  Giovanni,"  "  Figaro, 
"  Magic  Flute,"  those  entrancing  operas  of  Mozart,  but 
where  are  his  oratorios  ?  Who  ever  hears  them  in  public  ? 
These  three  were  all  musicians  of  Titanic  proportions,  yet 
each  excelled  in  a  different  direction.  Probably  Haydn 
never  would  have  composed  an  oratorio  of  his  own  initia- 
tive. It  was  only  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he 
took  it  in  hand,  and  even  then  he  seemed  to  want  some 
confirmation  from  his  friends. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  much- debated 
question  as  to  how  far  programme  music  is  correct  or  allow- 
able ;  but  however  much  we  may  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of 
Haydn's  attempts  to  faithfully  imitate  natural  sounds,  such 
as  those  of  beasts  and  birds,  we  shall  all  agree  that  those 
parts  which  serve  as  suggestions  will  be  admired  as  long  as 
music  lives  as  a  rousing  and  an  elevating  influence. 

Haydn  brought  all  his  powers  to  bear  on  this  work.  The 
scoring  is  perfect  and  refined;  brilliant  orchestration 
adding  to  the  luscious  melodies,  and  there  is  not  a  slovenly 
bar  in  it.  Day  after  day  he  wrought  at  it  with  all  the 
concentration  that  he  could  command.  Earnestly  and 
honestly  he  strove  to  make  his  music  as  fit  as  possible  for 
his  mighty  theme.  He  himself  said:  "Never  was  I  so 
pious  as  when  composing  '  The  Creation/  I  knelt  down 
every  day  and  prayed  to  God  to  strengthen  me  for  my 
work."  It  was  first  performed  publicly  in  Vienna,  March 
19,  1799,  and  proved  a  complete  success,  even  becoming 
for  a  time  the  rage  of  Europe. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  again  approached,  and  con- 
sented to  write  another  oratorio ;  having  as  his  text  an 
adaptation  from  Thomson's  "  Seasons."  The  task,  how- 
ever, was  not  congenial,  and  although  he  honestly  strove 
at  it  he  did  not  achieve  that  measure  of  success  which 
attended  "The  Creation."  He  himself  said  afterwards 
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that  he  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  the  task  It 
exhausted  him,  and  he  never  completely  recovered  from 
an  illness  following  its  production,  and  which  left  him  an 
old  man.  Still  it  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
added  considerably  to  his  fame  and  fortune. 

An  incident  may  here  be  mentioned,  as  it  gives  some 
idea  of  Haydn's  character.  The  Emperor  Francis  asked 
him  which  of  the  two  oratorios  he  preferred  ?  "  The  Crea- 
tion," answered  Haydn.  Why  ?  "  Because  in  '  The 
Creation'  angels  speak,  and  their  talk  is  of  God.  In  '  The 
Seasons'  no  one  higher  speaks  than  Farmer  Simon." 

This  story  calls  to  mind  Ruskin's  dictum  that  when 
comparing  two  pictures  of  equal  finish,  if  one  has  for  its 
subject  a  higher  or  nobler  theme  than  the  other,  that  one 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  finer  production. 

We  are  now  coming  to  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  In 
March,  1808,  he  received  a  very  pressing  invitation  to  a  grand 
concert  in  Vienna.  "  The  Creation"  was  being  performed, 
and  to  induce  him  to  attend  Prince  Esterhazy  sent  his  car- 
riage. The  old  man  was  carried  to  an  arm-chair,  his  en- 
trance being  announced  by  a  burst  of  trumpets  and  drums, 
taken  up  by  the  acclamations  of  the  audience.  He  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  most  distinguished  artist  friends 
and  pupils ;  by  nobles  and  ladies  who  all  vied  in  treating 
him  with  honour  and  respect.  The  performance  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  at  the  burst  of  music  which  accom- 
panies the  words  "  And  there  was  light,"  the  audience,  un- 
able to  restrain  their  enthusiasm,  applauded  long  and  loudly. 
Haydn  was  much  overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  ex- 
claimed, "  It  came  from  thence."  The  old  man's  excite- 
ment became  so  great  that  it  was  thought  best  to  take  him 
home  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part.  As  he  was  being 
carried  out  his  friends  flocked  round  to  take  leave  of  him, 
among  them  Beethoven,  who  stooped  to  kiss  his  hands 
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and  forehead.  On  reaching  the  door  he  bade  the  bearers 
stop  and  turn  towards  the  orchestra,  then  lifting  his  hands 
as  if  blessing  them,  he  took  his  farewell  of  his  beloved 
"children"  and  his  art.  He  always  spoke  of  his  orchestra 
and  servants  as  his  children. 

The  last  visit  he  ever  received  was  from  a  French  officer, 
who  sang  "  In  Native  Worth  "  to  him1  with  such  feeling 
and  expression  that  Haydn  embraced  him  warmly  at 
parting.  For  the  moment  all  national  animosities  were 
forgotten  and  swallowed  up  in  the  love  each  bore  to  the  art 
of  music. 

Nine  days  after  this  he  called  his  servants  round  him 
and  asked  to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  the  piano.  He 
solemnly  played  the  "Emperor's  Hymn"  three  times  over, 
and  then  bade  them  lay  him  down  again.  He  scarcely 
spoke  after,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days,  about  midnight, 
31st  May,  1809,  he  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Hundsthurm  near 
by;  and  after  peace  was  restored  his  remains  were  removed 
and  solemnly  re-interred  at  Eisenstadt.  When  the  coffin 
was  opened  in  order  to  identify  the  body  the  skull  was 
missing:  it  had  been  stolen  two  days  after  the  funeral.  A 
skull  was  sent  anonymously  to  the  Prince  as  Haydn's,  but 
it  is  said  that  the  real  one  was  retained,  and  is,  or  was,  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  a  physician  at  Vienna. 

Haydn  is  one  of  that  band  of  immortals  who  during  the 
last  and  a  portion  of  the  present  century  so  advanced 
their  art  that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  it, 
and  who  remind  one  of  that  extraordinary  galaxy  of 
painters  which  sprung  up  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  who  endowed  the  world  with 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  artistic  wealth. 

It  may  be  deemed  hackneyed  to  speak  of  Haydn  as  the 
"  founder  of  the  symphony,"  the  "  father  of  the  quartet," 
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the  "creator  of  instrumental  music,"  and  so  on,  but  the 
phrases  are  correct.  Where  are  the  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies written  before  his  time?  Undeniably  many 
finer  pieces  of  music  of  that  class  have  been  written 
since.  But  when  one  sees  the  last  huge,  ponderous, 
and  complicated  locomotive  turned  out,  say  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  does 
it  detract  from  the  credit  we  give  to  the  builder 
of  "The  Rocket"?  So  in  music,  the  ideas  of  Haydn 
and  others  contained  potentialities  from  which  have 
been  evolved  results  and  perfections  scarcely  even 
dreamt  of  by  them.  As  Stephenson's  invention  seems 
dwarfed  by  the  improvements  of  his  successors,  so 
Haydn's  ideas  are  left  far  behind  by  the  extraordinary 
developments  of  the  mighty  Beethoven. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  mentioning  his  masses. 
His  church  music,  like  himself,  is  truly  religious,  though 
set  in  a  joyous  key — cheerful,  but  never  frivolous.  Per- 
haps that  quality  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  no  composer's 
masses  are  to-day  more  frequently  sung  in  Germany  than 
Haydn's. 

Whether  the  lines  laid  down  by  Haydn  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  will  permanently  remain  as  musical  canons 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  have  made  laws  in  archi- 
tecture, it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  hear  at  times  a  good 
deal  about  the  music  of  the  future.  Well,  some  of  it  cer- 
tainly commends  itself,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of 
it  is  to  ordinary  mortals  something  like  what  the  Latin 
tongue  was  in  the  pre-reformation  church  services,  it  is 
11  not  understand ed  of  the  common  people." 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  is  a 
feature  in  Haydn's  music,  it  is,  that  melody  is  never 
wanting.     He  said,  "  It  is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,  and  it  is  that  which  is  most  difficult  to  produce." 
17 
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Not  long  since  an  eminent  musician  said  he  would 
be  prouder  if  he  could  have  been  known  as  the  composer 
of  "  Aileen  Aroon"  than  of  all  the  music  written  before  or 
since.  Doubtless  he  spoke  figuratively,  but  to  my  mind 
music  loses  nearly  all  its  charms  when  melody  is  absent, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  urged  that  harmonised  melody  is  the 
highest  form  of  music. 

Haydn's  music  is  distinguished  by  lucidity,  finish,  and 
an  absence  of  meaningless  phrases.  His  writing  was  neat 
and  uniform,  and  with  very  few  corrections.  Unlike 
Mozart,  he  always  sketched  his  compositions  at  the  piano 
before  writing.  He  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  old  rules, 
and  frequently  broke  through  them,  saying  :  "  Rules  were 
for  artists,  not  artists  for  rules  ;"  and  it  is  one  of  his  glories 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  begin  the  rescue  of  music 
from  the  bonds  of  pedantic  formalism. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he  was  practically  self- 
taught.  Very  little  money  was  spent  on  his  musical 
education.  He  picked  it  up  as  he  went  along,  and  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  followed  up  every  little 
advantage  gained  was  only  exceeded  by  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment  when  deciding  what  should  be  discarded 
and  avoided,  or  what  adhered  to,  elaborated  or  created. 
Haydn  was  not  a  leading  performer  on  any  instrument, 
and  scarcely  ever  played  a  solo. 

Of  his  character  and  conduct  towards  other  musicians 
nothing  but  praise  can  be  given.  He  appears  to  have 
been  especially  free  from  envy,  and  wherever  merit  showed 
itself  he  at  once  willingly  and  cheerfully  recognised  it. 
His  relations  with  Mozart  were  singularly  beautiful,  and 
although  he  and  Beethoven  were  for  a  time  not  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  amity,  yet  ultimately  friendship  prevailed, 
and  we  find  that  when  Beethoven  was  on  his  death-bed  he 
was  roused  to  animation  at  seeing  a  picture  of  Haydn's 
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birthplace,  and  exclaimed :  "  Strange  that  so  great  a  man 
should  have  had  so  poor  a  home." 

Not  only  was  he  generous  in  his  appreciation  of  others, 
but  he  never  failed  to  give  credit  to  those  from  whose 
compositions  he  had  derived  benefit.  He  never  ceased  to 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Emanuel  Bach.  He 
never  forgot  a  benefit,  and  so  reverent  was  he  to  the 
memory  of  his  parents  that  when  going  to  inspect  a 
monument  erected  to  his  honour  at  Castle  Rohrau  he 
stopped  at  the  threshold  of  the  little  cottage  that  had 
been  his  home,  and,  kneeling  down,  kissed  the  ground 
made  sacred  to  him  by  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
mother.  He  was  gentle  to  a  degree :  children  were  always 
fond  of  him,  and  for  years  he  was  known  as  Papa  Haydn. 
His  piety  was  simple  and  sincere.  He  used  to  say  that, 
"  At  the  thought  of  God  his  heart  leapt  for  joy,  and  he 
could  not  help  his  music  doing  the  same."  He  dedicated 
all  his  great  pieces  to  God,  beginning  with  "  In  Nomine 
Deo,"  and  ending  with  L.  D.— "  Laus  Deo":  S.  D.  G.- 
"  Soli  Deo  gloria,"  and  at  times  more  diffuse  terms  than 
these  were  used.  Yet  he  was  extremely  fond  of  fun.  The 
humorous  crops  out  in  his  music  in  all  directions.  For 
instance,  the  "Toy  Symphony,"  "Surprise  Symphony," 
"Farewell  Symphony,"  trio— " Maiden  Fair":  in  fact,  it 
sounds  somewhat  odd,  but  the  "  elements  were  so  mixed 
in  him"  that  it  may  be  debated  whether  his  piety  or 
sense  of  humour  was  the  more  prominent. 

A  word  on  his  appearance.  He  was  a  little  below  the 
middle  height,  and  had  rather  short  legs,  regular  features, 
and  was  of  substantial  build.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  but 
was  disfigured  by  a  polypus,  which  he  never  would  have 
removed,  and  his  face  was  deeply  pitted  by  the  smallpox. 
He  had  a  rather  large  under-lip,  and  his  jaw  was  massive, 
in  fine,  he  considered  himself  ugly.  Scrupulously  clean 
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and  neat  in  his  clothes,  he  refused  to  follow  the  changes 
of  fashion,  and  the  style  of  dress  he  affected  when  young 
he  made  use  of  until  his  death.  The  number  of  pieces 
that  he  wrote  is  astounding — masses,  operas,  oratorios, 
concertos,  quintets,  quartets,  trios,  marionette  music,  and 
other  compositions  almost  without  end.  He  wrote  125 
symphonies  of  one  kind  or  another  and  77  quartets.  His 
fertility  seemed  unbounded.  To  sum  up:  When  wo 
consider  the  quality  of  his  work  and  its  immense 
quantity :  see  how  he  enriched  his  art :  how  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  advancing  and  improving  it:  what  vast 
fields  he  opened  out  to  his  successors,  we  readily  admit 
him  into  that  wonderful  chain  of  matchless  musicians 
who,  by  their  genius,  promoted  their  art  to  an  extent  and 
in  a  manner  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  any  of  the  sister  arts. 

His  title  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  to  a  seat  in 
the  musical  Valhalla,  cannot,  in  justice,  be  gainsaid :  and 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to  be 
crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath — the  highest  gift  posterity 
can  bestow — and  which  is  only  granted  to  those  who 
though  dead  still  live — to  those  who  have  left  such 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time'"'  that  men  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  their  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the 
immortals. 


ON     FIELDS. 

BY  B.  A.  REDFERN. 

THIS  subject  of  "  Fields "  was  suggested  to  me  by  a 
passage  in  a  letter  received  from  a  certain  girl- 
graduate  of  my  acquaintance.  She  had  been  called  upon 
to  write  a  paper  for  discussion  on  the  following  theme : — 
"  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  when  you  have  seen  one  field  you 
have  seen  all  fields. — Is  this,  true  ? "  And  she  asked  me 
to  verify  the  quotation  in  "  Boswell,"  or  elsewhere. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  passage,  but  possibly 
some  one  can  tell  me  where,  if  anywhere,  it  appears. 

As  a  reverent  member  of  a  certain  Club,  which  has  the  great 
Doctor  for  its  patron  saint,*  I  would  fain  know  if  he  ever 
uttered  that  absurd  dictum  anent  the  sameness  of  all 
fields.  In  the  meantime  I  will  hope  that  the  editor  of  the 
"Rambler*'  and  the  inventor  of  the  Happy  Valley  of 
Rasselas  was  guiltless  of  such  a  saying,  and  even  if  I  were 
shown  it  in  "  Boswell/'  I  should  still  trust  that  the  bear- 
leader had  for  once  misunderstood  the  sign  of  the  Great 
Bear.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Cowper,  who  says — 

The  earth  WM  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 

And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged 

And  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  an  almost  endless 
variety  in  fields — that,  indeed,  there  were  few,  if  any, 
things  in  the  whole  creation  more  various  or  more  distinc- 

Dr.  Johnson  is  by  tradition  understood  to  PtwkU  over  the  destinies  of  the  Mau- 

Sab, 
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tive  in  their  variety ;  that  whilst  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  our  range  of 
vision,  yet  that  in  this  special  matter  of  variety  of  beauty, 
the  fields  of  earth  not  only  surpassed  the  spangled  heavens 
of  night,  but  even  the  cloud-adorned  dome  of  day  itself. 

With  these  impressions  I  sat  down  to  tell,  or  rather 
remind,  my  correspondent  of  some  varieties  of  fields  we 
had  known. 

Together  let  us  beat  these  ample  fields, 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert,  yields, 

said  I,  making  use  of  a  couplet  which  proves  that  poor 
stay-at-home  Pope  could  (whether  Johnson  could  or  not) 
distinguish  one  kind  of  field  from  another. 

The  first  that  came  to  my  mind's  eye  was  one,  near  my 
own  home,  that  on  a  stranger's  first  glance  at  it  would  seem 
to  have  no  claims  to  notice  whatever.  It  is  situated  well 
within  the  boundary  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  a  field  which 
is  much  trespassed  upon  at  present,  and  which  is  doomed 
at  an  early  future  to  extinction  as  a  field.  It  forms  part  of 
a  high  and  breezy  plateau,  from  which  one  obtains,  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  a  striking  and  largely  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  great  city.  Until  recently  it  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  at  some  remote  period 
had  been  laid  out  in  butts  for  drainage  as  a  pasture,  but 
there  is  not  now  "  feead  fur  a  cow  "  in  the  whole  enclosure. 
In  the  hollows  between  these  ancient  butts,  however,  there 
is  a  growth  of  herbage  which  makes  lines  of  bright  green 
upon  the  bronze  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  eye  finds 
pleasure  in  the  contrast.  There  are  also  two  or  three  little 
weed-fringed  pools  in  which  the  shifting  clouds  are  mir- 
rored, and  round  their  margins  one  can  see  the  white 
plumes  of  the  cotton-grass  waving  in  the  wind  outside  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  rush  spears.  And  there  is  one  larger 
pool,  fortunately  out  of  the  track  of  the  trespasser,  where, 
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mirabile  dictu,  the  shy  mallard  still  raises  her  downy 
brood,  and  in  which  the  bog  bean  flourishes  as  well  as  if 
the  town  were  a  score  of  miles  away.  Thank  goodness ! 
the  men  who  know  not,  and  therefore  love  not,  the  fields, 
but  only  take  to  them  when  they  want  a  short-cut  to  the 
nearest  football  match,  or  the  town-going  tram,  suspect 
not  their  existence.  The  only  other  places  in  which  I 
have  seen  the  bog,  or  buck,  bean  in  full  growth  were, 
respectively,  on  the  top  of  Wry  Nose,  near  the  "  Three 
Shire  Stones,"  and  on  Derwentwater,  where  the  owner  of 
the  land  in  which  its  roots  found  an  anchorage — a  Man- 
chester alderman,  by-the-bye — pointed  it  out  to  me  as  a 
great  rarity. 

I  have  mentioned  this  case  of  a  moribund  suburban 
field,  in  proof  that  there  are  often  objects  of  interest  to  be 
found  in  places  which  can  be  reached  by  the  town-dweller 
in  a  short  walk  from  his  home.  But  how  much  more  inte- 
resting are  those  fields  of  the  "  real "  country,  which  in 
these  days  of  cheap  locomotion  can  be  explored  by  all,  at 
one  holiday  time  or  other.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of 
field — not  the  most  beautiful,  it  may  be — which  has  a 
great  and  abiding  charm  for  me.  This  is  the  field  in  its  least 
cultivated  form,  freshly  enclosed  from  the  surrounding 
waste,  and  still  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
moorland  in  the  sober,  almost  sombre,  colour  of  its 
grasses,  and  the  irregularities  of  its  surface,  with  here  an 
outcropping  rock  of  lime  or  millstone  grit  (I  have  seen 
both  in  the  same  field),  and  there  a  stubbly  wild  orchard 
ot  bilberry,  a  prickly  clump  of  gorse  in  green  and  amber, 
a  gnarled  and  interwoven  shrubbery  of  heather,  in  pink  and 
purple,  or  a  dwarf  coppice  of  aromatic  bog  myrtle,  ming- 
ling its  scent  with  those  of  the  wild  thyme  and  the  asphodel. 

Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my — and,  I  doubt  not,  of 
your — life  have  been  spent  in  some  such  field  as  this,  at 
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the  edge  of  the  moorland,  or,  it  may  be,  on  some  "  breezy 
hill  that  skirts  the  down,"  and  the  memory  and  hope  of 
such  hours  have  brightened  many  dark  days  in  the  city 
for  us. 

"Is  life  worth  living?"  quotha.  Let  him  who  asks 
come  with  us  to  where  he  may  "  lie  on  the  dappled  turf  at 
ease "  and  listen  to  the  thrilling  ecstacy  of  the  skylark, 
the  love-laden  and  languorous  coo  of  the  wood-pigeon,  or 
to  the  dream  music  made  up  of  the  bleating  and  lowing  of 
distant  flocks  and  herds,  the  cawing  of  rooks  in  immemo- 
rial elms,  and  the  sleep-inviting  hum  of  innumerable  bees, 
and  if  he  then  cannot  answer  his  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive— why,  let  him  die  and  be  cremated  here  or  elsewhere. 

And  whilst  thus  being  led  on  to  speak  of  the  various 
sounds  of  the  multivarious  fields,  let  me  not  forget  that 
frequently  dominant  voice  of  the  waste  and  wild  places  of 
our  island,  the  cry  of  the  plover  which,  though  often  called 
"melancholy,"  is  never  heard  by  me  without  delight. 
This  bird  of  many  names — lapwing,  pewit,  tewit,  plover, 
etc.,  makes  for  itself  a  rude  lying-place  rather  than  nest  in 
places  of  this  description ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  or 
twice  admired  (without  disturbing  them)  the  four  or  five 
exquisitely  shaped  and  specially  dark- tinted  eggs,  which 
lay  with  their  narrow  ends  inwards  in  a  slight  depression 
in  the  open  field. 

The  rustics  of  the  more  remote  localities  (who  have 
never  heard  of  an  "  aspic ")  who  have  no  market  for  or 
knowledge  of  the  money  value  of  these  luxuries,  are  not  so 
scrupulous,  unless  they  find  that  five  eggs  have  been  laid,  in 
which  case  they  leave  them  to  be  hatched.  "  For,"  said  a 
certain  woodman  to  me,  "if  there's  fower  i'  t'  neese,  they're 
yetable,  but  hoo  sterts  sittin'  when  hoo's  foive." 

I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  Hodge  break  and  beat 
up  with  his  knife  four  plovers'  eggs  at  once  into  his  pint 
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of "  thripenny,"  but  never  five,  as  plovers'  eggs,  when 
addled,  make  the  most  appetising  "thripenny"  unpalat- 
able, even  to  Hodge. 

It  was  in  some  such  field  as  that  I  have  tried  to  describe 
— a  field  near  Tilberthwaite — that  I  was  once  shown  the 
birthplace  and  early  home  of  five  fox-cubs  which  1  had 
seen  the  previous  day  curled  up  at  the  bottom  of  a  big  tub 
in  the  barn  at  Gill  Foot.  The  lively  and  pretty,  though 
slightly  malodorous,  "  varmint "  were  awaiting  despatch 
into^  Lincolnshire,  which  county  gives,  as  I  suppose  is  but 
proper,  greater  advantages  to  the  larger  and  nobler  animals 
taking  part  in  the  chase  than  are  afforded  by  Cumberland 
or  North  Lancashire,  so  the  foxes  are  exported.  Will  it 
be  considered  un-English  or  unsportsmanlike  if  I  own  that 
I  would  gladly  have  spent  a  few  hours  in  putting  back 
that  interesting  family  into  its  rocky  home  had  I  been 
permitted  ?  Solomon  says  in  his  "  Song,"  "  Take  us  the 
foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines,"  but  there  are  no 
vines,  and  little  else  that  can  be  spoiled  by  them,  in 
Tilberthwaite,  and  the  wise  monarch,  were  he  living  now, 
would  be  no  party  to  the  premeditated  cruelty  involved  in 
this  kind  of  taking  of  the  little  foxes. 

When  I  think  of  the  more  cultured  fields,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  glorious  scene  which  burst  upon  my  sight  on  a  certain 
day  in  September,  when  from  the  slopes  of  Moel  Fammau, 
I  looked  down  upon  the  widespread  and  fertile  vale  of 
Clywd,  under  a  sun  and  sky  like  that  of  Italy.  Away  to 
the  north,  with  the  sea  like  a  gray  valance  of  gauze 
with  a  few  stray  gems  sparkling  upon  it,  were  the 
towers  of  an  ancient  cathedral  and  still  more  ancient  castle, 
while  at  different  points  of  the  vale  were  to  be  seen  dark 
woods  and  flashing  waters,  and  pleasant  views  of  towns, 
villages,  mansions,  farms,  and  cottages,  but  it  was  not  these 
that  afforded  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  sightseer. 
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No,  it  was  from  the  cultivated  fields  which  lay  below 
us,  in  a  charming  variety  of  uniformity,  with  each  field 
distinctly  defined  from  its  neighbour  by  its  colour  and  its 
hedgerow — but  like  it  in  general  regularity  of  surface  and 
oneness  of  colour  within  itself — that  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion was  obtained.  The  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  rich 
colour  were  given  in  the  fields  of  clover  and  colza  and 
ripened  grain,  and  the  root  fields  lent  the  landscape  those 
half  tints  and  grades  of  colour  which,  as  alternatives,  are 
so  refreshing  to  the  eye  after  its  first  gloating  gaze  on  the 
brighter  features  of  the  scene.  Indeed,  those  fields  of 
Nant-y-Clwyd,  as  beheld  by  us  on  that  occasion,  were  the 
modern  realisation  of  the  fabled  Elysian  fields,  an  utterly 
indescribable  and  unpaintable  combination  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art.  For  (to  take  only  one  kind)  who  can  tell 
adequately  in  words  or  pictures  the  varying  charms  of  the 
barley,  the  oat,  and  the  wheat  fields:  in  spring  a 
symphony  in  rich  browns  and  vivid  greens,  in  autumn  a 
golden  sea. 

Descending  into  the  vale,  and  crossing  the  corn  fields 
by  the  usual  narrow  path,  we  see  beneath  the  beards  of 
the  barley  or  the  full  shocks  of  the  wheat,  the  brilliant 
scarlet  of  the  poppy,  the  bright  blue  of  the  centaurea, 
or  the  rich  purple  of  the  corn  cockle,  and  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  them,  feel  some  of  that  rapture  which 
fills  the  poet  when,  to  the  amazement  and  amusement 
of  the  ordinary  peasant,  he  sings  of  the  wild  flowers. 
And  here  I  am  reminded  of  the  gorgeous  colour  of 
a  corn  field  I  once  saw  in  the  Fylde,  where  the  poppies 
blazed  out  amongst  the  corn  in  such  profusion,  and  with 
such  splendour,  that  it  was  almost  like  a  conflagration.  I 
spoke  of  this  in  glowing  terms  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
when  the  owner  of  the  field  was  present,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  his  language  thereon  was  of  a  warmth,  a  gorgeous- 
ness,  and  a  profusion  more  than  sufficient  for  the  theme. 
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Whenever  I  think  of  these  poppies — and  they  do  at 
times  flash  upon  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of 
solitude — a  certain  charming  verse  of  Hood's  "Ruth" 
comes  to  mind,  and  always  comes  to  stay  awhile.  It 
runs  thus: — 

In  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  root  crops  that  one  gets  the 
greatest  variety  in  colour  and  shade  and  form.  There  are 
many  fine  contrasts,  to  name  only  a  few,  afforded  by 
mangolds  and  swedes,  and  beets,  and  the  different 
members  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  by  the  variously 
coloured  but  always  beautiful  flowers  of  the  potatoes.  And 
let  me  not  forget  here  to  remind  you  of  the  specially 
lovely  foliage  of  some  of  these  plants,  as,  for  instance,  that 
(resembling  the  parsley  fern)  of  the  carrot,  which  often 
secures  for  that  vegetable  a  central  place  as  an  ornament 
at  the  festive  board,  unknown  to  the  guests,  as  well  as  that 
more  modest  place  which  it  occupies  as  a  comestible. 

And  then  there  are  the  meadows,  those  flowery  meads 
of  which  Spenser  says : — 

No  daintie  flowre  or  herbe  that  grows  on  ground, 

No  arborett  with  painted  blossoms  drest 

And  smelling  sweete,  but  there  it  might  be  found 

To  bud  out  faire,  and  throwe  her  sweete  smells  al  around. 

The  lush  grass,  variegated  and  decorated  above  with 
sorrel  and  marigold  and  meadow  sweet,  ox-eye  daisy,  and 
dandelion,  campion,  and  cranesbill,  and  affording  below 
shelter  for  countless  and  diverse  millions  of  creatures, 
each  having  a  different  song  to  sing,  story  to  tell,  or 
charm  to  display  to  the  man  with  eyes  and  ears  and  taste 
and  time.  And  when  the  grass  is  mown,  and  the  shaven 
mead  is  made  picturesque  with  curving  swathes  and 
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hillocks  of  hay,  and  the  air  is  rich  with  a  scent  perhaps 
above  all  others  most  grateful  to  the  human  sense,  then 
we  discover  a  hitherto  hidden  decoration  of  pimpernel  and 
orchis,  silver  weed  and  saxifrage,  and  the  promise  of  a 
new  and  rich  embroidery  for  the  aftermath  in  the  days  to 
come.  More  especially  beautiful  is  the  meadow  in  which 
clover  and  vetch  are  grown  together,  and  make  a  happy 
hunting  or  honey-gathering  ground  for  the  busy  bee.  At 
the  moment  of  writing,  I  can  call  up  some  of  the  features 
of  a  field  of  this  kind,  which  I  saw  near  Skelwith,  where 
the  marguerites  and  the  corn  marigold  disputed  possession 
with  the  vetch  and  clover,  and  made  with  them  an  earth 
carpet  of  surpassing  loveliness. 

And  how  delightful  too  are  the  pasture  fields  (though 
in  a  lesser  degree)  to  the  lover  of  Nature,  when  he  sees,  for 
instance,  however  closely  they  may  have  been  grazed,  the 
bright  pink  flower  of  the  centaury  or  sanctuary,  the  flashing 
dandelion,  or  the  silver  veined  thistle  still  standing  sturdily 
out  of  the  dried  earth,  whilst  the  yellow  plumes  of  the  less 
succulent  "windles"  bend  gracefully  in  the  breeze,  seeming 
to  mourn  the  early  and  violent  takings  off  of  their  late 
field  mates.  And,  again,  how  various  the  colour  and 
character  of  the  grasses  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
or,  indeed,  in  the  same  season,  after  the  fields  have  been 
grazed  separately  by  different  kinds  of  beasts  or  birds,  or 
it  may  be  by  different  kinds  together,  as  is,  of  course,  often 
the  case. 

There  is  a  pasture  on  the  western  slope  of  Darley  Dale 
which  in  spring  is  crowded  with  daffodils  of  such  size  and 
beauty  as  make  it  remarkable  amongst  pastures.  The 
wood  from  which  they  have  spread  is  known  for  some 
miles  round  as  the  "  Dilly  Wood,"  but  it  is  in  the  pasture 
that  the  largest  and  brightest  flowers  are  found,  and 
though  it  is  regularly  grazed  and  "  the  dull  swain  treads 
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on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon,"  they  are  said  to  be 
steadily  increasing,  and  bid  fair  to  wanton  in  the  breeze 
for  many  years  to  come. 

And  while  talking  of  Derbyshire  pastures  let  me  not 
forget  to  name  the  magnificent  Haddon  pasture  (once  part 
of  Haddon  Chace),  which,  starting  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Rowsley  Road  from  the  Hall,  only  ends  on  the  ridge 
overlooking  the  lovely  glen  of  the  Lathgill,  a  mile's  length 
and  half  a  mile's  breadth  of  springy  sward  in  which  there 
is  no  monotony,  so  beautiful  are  the  contours  of  the  surface. 

Here  there  may  often  be  seen  at  the  same  time  several 
score  head  of  beeves,  horses  enough  to  mount  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  hundreds  of  sheep  grazing  together  without 
overcrowding,  not  to  speak  of  innumerable  hares  and 
rabbits  which  come  from  the  surrounding  woods  and  cop- 
pices to  make  an  exercise  ground  of  this  lordly  grassland. 

But  enough !  Much  more  could  I  say  of  the  variety  of 
interest  and  beauty  to  be  found  in  fields,  for  as  yet  I  have 
only  spoken  of  their  modern  and  superficial  aspects,  but 
how  endless  the  subject  appears  when  one  thinks  of  the 
transformations — natural  and  artificial — which  they  have 
gone  through  in  the  course  of  ages,  or,  to  go  further  still, 
when  we  consider  them  in  their  moral  aspect. 

Ah  !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of  earth 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witnessed,  render  him  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod  I 

Nowhere  and  nohow  can  man  learn  more  valuable 
lessons,  to  affect  beneficially  his  own  life  and  conduct  and 
to  enable  him  to  be  of  service  to  his  fellows,  than  by  hold- 
ing communion  with  Nature  in  the  variously  beautiful  and 
storied  fields  which  make  our  England  unique  on  the 
earth. 
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Finally — and  this  is  ray  epilogue — let  me  remind  you 
of  the  happy  touch  of  Nature  which  occurs  in  Mrs. 
Quickly 's  description  of  the  death  of  that  generally  grace- 
less reprobate  for  whom  we  all  have  a  sneaking  and  illogical 
kindness,  Jack  Falstaff.  Surely  nothing  became  him  more 
in  his  life  than  his  manner  of  leaving  it,  for  we  are  told 
that  the  wicked  old  boy  "  went  away  an  it  had  been  any 
Christom  child,  fumbling  with  the  sheets,  playing  with 
flowers,  and  babbling  o'  green  fields." 
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BY   JOHN  WALKER. 

HAS  my  old  self  departed  in  despair — 
Weary  of  city  fret  and  seething  strife ; 
No  more  to  make  glad  music  in  my  life ; 
Never  again  to  cheer  me  anywhere  ? 
Is  childhood's  sweetness  soured  within  the  man  ; 
Has  youthful  joy  become  but  Dead  Sea  Fruit ; 
And  has  the  prize  that  tempts  the  mad  pursuit 
Become  the  only  hope  elysian  ? 

Ah,  yes,  indeed !  Thy  whilom  self  hath  fled, 
But  haply  not  for  ever.     This  is  May, 

And  smiling  infants  pass  all  garlanded ; 

A  voice  rings  clear  and  thrills  the  dying  day ; 

Mine  eyes  are  wet  with  tears  that  are  not  shed : 
Thou  hast  my  voice,  sweet  throstle  on  the  spray ! 


1 


THE    RHYTHM    OF    COLERIDGE'S 
"CHRISTABEL." 

BY  H.  D.  BATESON. 

T  must  have  been  some  study  of  writers  on  metre  and 
rhythm  which  induced  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  to  write  : 

There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right. 

Their  diversities  are  bewildering,  though  the  subject  is 
apparently  a  simple  one. 

One  distinguished  authority  is  at  great  pains  to  lay  down 
the  lines  of  a  system ;  another  authority  equally 
distinguished  says  that  his  predecessor  is  a  totally 
untrustworthy  guide,  and  a  third  differs  from  the  other 
two  toto  ccdo. 

But  English  rhythm  and  English  metres  demand  some 
attention  on  the  part  of  English  students,  for  the  gap  in 
English  literature  has  already  been  detected  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  Dr.  Schipper,*  the  Professor  of  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  has  written  a  most  important  and 
thorough  work  on  the  subject,  which,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  reviewed  in  any  of  the  prinri]  .il 
English  periodicals,  will,  no  doubt,  readily  be  recognised 
as  a  leading  work  on  English  prosody. 

•  Englijchc  Metrlk,  TOD  Dr.  J.  Schlppor.    8  Tola.    Published  by  Emll  Stratus,  Boon, 
1882, 1888,  and  1889. 
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Another  difficulty  of  the  subject,  as  explained  at 
greater  length  in  a  previous  paper,*  is  the  absence  of  any 
uniform  nomenclature. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  English  writers  to 
borrow  from  the  Greeks  the  names  of  their  rhythms — the 
iambic,  the  trochaic,  the  dactylic,  and  the  anapaestic — 
when  it  is  quite  intelligible  to  call  the  iambic  and  trochaic 
common  rhythms,  and  the  anapaestic  and  dactylic  triple 
rhythms  ?  Why,  again,  should  it  be  necessary  to  describe 
the  metres  of  English  verse  as  tetrameter,  pentameter, 
hexameter,  and  heptameter,  when  it  is  equally  easy  to  call 
the  different  measures  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  foot 
measures  ?  But  the  classical  names  have  been  sanctioned 
by  long  usage,  and,  as  they  are  now  well  understood,  it 
may  possibly  save  some  confusion  if  they  are  used. 

A  third  difficulty  is  that  of  notation.  Mr.  Masson's^  is 
excellent,  but  it  reminds  one  of  the  chorus  of  frogs  in  the 
"  Batrachoi  "  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  a  x  a  a  x  becomes 
wearisome.  The  marking  of  the  long  and  short  quantities 
followed  by  Poe  (see  Vol.  II.  of  the  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Middleton  in  1871)  is,  as  may  be  easily 
shown,  misleading,  and  the  best  method  would  appear  to 
be  that  followed  by  Dr.  Schipper,  who  marks  the  accented 
syllable  with  an  acute  accent  ('),  and,  if  necessary,  the 
unaccented  with  a  grave  accent  (*). 

If  a  formula  is  required,  a  cipher  may  stand  for  the 
unaccented  syllable,  and  1  for  the  accented  one. 

Both  Coleridge  and  Poe  have  indicated  to  some  extent 
the  principles  which  have  guided  them  in  metrical  com- 
position. Poe,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Rationale  of  Verse," 
has  this  passage : — 


*  See  Vol.  XVII.,  1891,  p.  57. 

t  See  Masson's  "  Milton,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  107. 
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To  melody  and  harmony  the  Oreeka  hearkened  with  ears  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  we  employ  for  similar  purposes  at  present,  and  I  should  not  be 
condemned  for  heresy  in  asserting  that  a  pendulum  at  Athens  would  have 
vibrated  very  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  does  a  pendulum  in  the  city  of 
Peuu. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  equally  obvious  truism  that 
the  method  of  breathing  which  accounts  for  the  caesura  or 
middle  pause  must  have  been  the  same  in  the  times  of 
Homer  and  Horace  as  to-day.  Though  pages  and  pages 
have  been  written  by  prosodians  and  others  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  short  and  simple  rule  to  note  the  number  of 
accents  in  a  verse  or  series  of  verses  and  to  note  the  posi- 
tion of  the  middle  pause  will  give  a  key  to  almost  every 
form  of  English  rhythm. 

The  distribution  of  accents  often  appears  uneven  and 
arbitrary,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
a  principle  laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,  1874,  where,  speak- 
ing of  Milton's  blank  verse  (the  pentameter  or  five  foot 
iambic),  Mr.  Symonds  says : — * 

A  verse  may  often  have  more  than  ten  syllables,  and  more  or  less  than 
five  accents,  but  it  must  carry  so  much  sound  as  shall  be  a  satisfactory  equiva- 
lent for  ten  syllables,  and  must  have  its  accents  arranged  so  as  to  content  an 
ear  prepared  for  five. 

Mr.  Symonds  adds : — 

The  secret  lies  in  preserving  the  balance  and  proportion  of  syllables  while 
varying  their  accent  and  their  relative  weight  and  volume,  so  that  each  line 
•hall  carry  its  proper  burden  of  sound,  but  the  burden  shall  be  differently 

distributed In  this  prosody,  scansion  by  time  takes  the  place  ot 

scansion  by  metrical  feet.  The  bars  of  the  musical  composer,  where  different 
values,  from  the  breve  to  the  deuii  semiquaver,  find  their  place,  suggest  a  truer 
basis  of  measurement  than  the  longs  and  the  shorts  of  classic  quantity. 

So  also  Dr.  Schipper,  in  dealing  with  the  verse  of  four 
accents,  distinguishes  the  "Viertaktig"  verse  of  four 
accents,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  French  vers  octo- 

•  Mr.  J.  B.  Mayor  calls  this  an  Mthetic  and  not  a  scientific  analysis. 

18 
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syllable,  where  the  number  of  unaccented  syllables  is 
limited  to  four,  or  at  most  to  five  (as  in  Gower's  "  Confessio 
Amantis"  and  Byron's  "Giaour")  from  the  "Vierhebig" 
verse,  also  of  four  accents,  but  where  the  number  of 
unaccented  syllables  is  not  limited  to  four,  as  in  "  Chris- 
tabel." 

Coleridge,  in  his  preface  to  "  Christabel,"  formulated  the 
principle  (and  he  calls  it  a  new  principle)  on  which  he  has 
proceeded  in  constructing  the  rhythm,  namely,  "  That  of 
counting  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syllables.  Though 
the  latter  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet  in  each  line 
the  accents  will  be  found  to  be  only  four." 

With  regard  to  this  Dr.  Schipper  says  (Part  II.,  Book  I, 
p.  245) :- 

This  is  just  the  principle  both  of  the  freely  constructed  four-foot  verse 
(Viertaktig),  as  used  in  old  English  poetry  .  .  .  and  of  the  four  accented 
(Vierhebig)  iambic-anapaest  or  trochaic  dactylic  new  English  long  line,  which 
is  frequently  combined  with  it  ....  the  combination  forming  a  very 
popular  metre  in  all  new  English  poetry. 

Burns's  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter  "  is  a  conspicuous  instance. 
Dr.  Schipper  proceeds,  p.  247: — 

The  claim  raised  by  Coleridge  to  have  discovered  a  new  metrical  principle, 
if  he  did  mean  this,  was  therefore  in  every  respect  unfounded.  But  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  it  came  newly  into  vogue  through  him,  and  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  contemporaries  and  on  the  later  poets,  such  as  Byron, 
Scott,  Moore,  and  others. 

Dr.  Guest  also  (Vol.  II.,  p.  142)  gives  an  instance  dating 
back  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

Dealing  with  the  variations  of  the  metre  Dr.  Schipper 
points  out  (p.  248) : — 

The  reasons  for  most  of  the  deviations  from  the  usual  four-foot  iambic  verses 
in  this  poem,  and  also  in  Coleridge's  poems  "  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter " 
and  "  Lewti,"  which  are  written  in  the  same  metre,  can  be  easily  discovered  in 
the  change  of  feeling  or  situation.  Many  of  these  changing  relations  between 
form  and  contents  of  a  poem  doubtless  are  due  to  a  momentary  inspiration  of 
genius,  but  they  certainly  proceed  just  as  often  from  artistic  reflection,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Coleridge  polished  his  poems  carefully,  and  that  he 
expressly  alludes  to  the  poetical  purpose  which  the  variations  serve  in  the 
structure  of  his  verse. 
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With  this  preface  an  analysis  of  "  Christabel "  should 
present  no  very  difficult  task 

The  ordinary  line  is  an  iambic  tetrameter  (i.e.,  the 
iambic  or  common  rhythm  of  four  feet),  and  the  formula 

is: — 

0101     0101 

Line  20    The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray. 

Of  these  lines  there  are  approximately — making  some 
allowances  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  scansion — 433 
instances.  Part  I.  consists  of  331  lines,  and  of  these  198 
are  iambic.  Part  II.,  including  the  conclusion  to  Part  II., 
consists  of  346  lines,  and  of  these  235  are  iambic. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  rhythm  in  the  whole 
poem  is  formed  by  the  lines  in  the  second  part : — 

408     Alas  !  they  had  been  •  friends  in  youth  ; 

But  whispering  tongues  '  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  •  in  realms  above, 
And  life  is  thorny,  *  &nd  yduth  is  vain  ; 
And  to  be  wroth  *  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  •  in  the  brain. 

And  there  are  also  some  rhythmic  lines  in  Part  I. : — 

62.     Her  stately  neck  '  and  arms  were  bare, 
Her  blue-veined  feet  '  unsandalled  were  ; 
And  wildly  glittered  •  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  *  in  her  hair. 
I  guess  'twas  frightful  •  there  to  see 
A  lady  '  sS  richly  clad  as  she, 
Beautiful  •  exceedingly. 

Some  of  the  iambic  lines  contain  an  occasional  spondee. 
- 

189  Sink  down  •  upon  the  floor  below. 

2ul  Strike  twdlve  •  upon  my  wedding  day. 

221  Her  fair  large  dyes  •  'gan  glitter  bright 

469  Sorted  smile's  like  light.  •  With  ndw  surprise. 

But  these  hardly  require  a  separate  classification. 

247  lines  are  left  which  require  to  be  classified,  and 
these  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  following  seven 
classes :— 
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(1)  Lines  containing  anapaestic  feet  (Formula— 001  001 
001  001),  89. 

(2)  Lines  containing  trochaic  feet  (Formula — 10  10  10 
10),  60. 

(3)  Truncated  lines  (Formula— 101  01  01),  36. 

(4)  Hypercatalectic  lines  (Formula — 01  01  01  010),  20. 

(5)  Iambic  dimeter  (Formula— 01  01),  6. 

(6)  Iambic  trimeter  (Formula— 01  01  01),  5. 

(7)  Various  combinations  not  falling  under  any  of  the 
above  heads,  31. 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  these  seven  classes  the  anapaestic 
lines  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  are  used,  for 
the  most  part,  to  express  rapid  motion,  as  the  dactyl  is  in 
the  "  ^Eneid  "  to  express  the  flight  of  Camilla  over  the 
fields,  or  the  galloping  of  the  horses  on  the  plain.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  is  in  Part  II. : — 

498    Bard  Bra~cy,  Bard  Bra"cy\  •  your  hdrsSs  are  fleet  ; 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  ha"ll  •  your  music  so  swe'et, 
More  loud  than  your  h<5rses'  *  Echoing  fe"et, 
And  loud  and  loud  '  to  Lord  Rdland  cdll, 
"  Your  daughter  is  sdfe  •  in  La"ngdale  HaU" 

But  there  are  instances  of  anapaests  in  each  of  the  four 
feet.     E.g.  (Formula— 001  001  001  001)  :— 

445     For  the  la"dy  was  ruthlessly  s^iz^d,  *  and  he  k6nned 
In  the  bedutiful  la"iy  •  the  child  of  his  friend. 

And  there  are  four  other  examples. 
Anapaests  in  three  places  : — 

1     'Tis  the  middle  of  night  •  by  the  cdstle  cl<5ck, 
And  the  <5wls  have  awakened  '  the  crdwing  cock. 

And  there  are  eight  other  instances. 
Anapaests  in  two  places  : — 

584    And  the  tody's  eyes  •  they  shrunk  in  her  he*ad, 

And  with  sdmewhat  of  mdlice  •  and  m(5re  of  drdad. 

And  there  are  nine  other  examples. 
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Anapaests  in  one  place.  In  the  first  foot — two  instances 
out  of  ten  :  — 

21     Tis  a  mdnth  befdre  •  the  month  of  Mdy 
And  the  Spring  comes  sldwly  •  tip  this  wdy. 

In  the  second  foot — five  instances  out  of  29  : — 

409     But  whispering  trfngues  '  can  poison  truth, 

And  constancy  lives  '  in  realms  above. 
669     To  mutter  and  mock  *  a  broken  chirm, 

To  ddlly  with  wrong  •  that  does  no  hdrm. 

Oh,  sorrow  and  shdme  *  should  this  be  true  ! 

In  the  third  foot — three  examples  out  of  18  : — 

174    The  m<5on  shines  dim  •  in  the  open  dir. 
209    Can  she*  •  the  bodiless  dedd  espy  ? 
227    All  they  who  live  •  in  the  upper  sky. 

In  the  fourth  foot — three  examples : — 

49    The  <5ne  red  leaf,  •  the  Idst  of  its  cldn. 
564     Thus  Brdcy  sdid  •  the  Bdron,  the  while. 
His  eyes  made  up  '  of  wonder  and  love. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  instances  of  pure  trochaic 
lines,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  Longfellow's 
poems ;  but  there  are  obvious  instances  of  trochees  in  two 
places.  E.g. : — 

8  Frdm  her  kdnnel  •  benedth  the  rock. 
169  N6w  in  glimmer  •  and  now  in  gl<5om. 
443  From  the  bodies  and  forms  *  of  indn. 

And  there  are  three  other  examples  : — 

There  are  about  53  instances  of  trochees  in  one  place, 
especially  in  the  first  foot : — 

131  Lifted  her  up,  •  a  weary  weight, 

132  Over  the  threshold  •  of  the  gdbe. 

Anapaest  2  :— 

205    6ff,  wandering  m<5ther  !  *  pe*ik  and  pine. 

6ff,  woman,  <5ff !  •  thU  h<5ur  i*  mine. 

6ff,  woman,  <5ff  I  'tis  given  to  me". 
551    Qrtfen  M  the  he*rb«  •  in  which  it  couched, 

CloM  by  the  d<5ves  *  iU  head  it  crouched. 

Swelling  iU  neck  '  M  thtf  swelled  her* 
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Trochees  in  the  second  place ;  or  these  may  be  instances 
of  an  anapaest  in  the  third  place : — 

79    Thy  sire  i»  •  of  a  n<5ble  line. 
238    And  lay  d<5wn  •  ia  her  loveliness. 

In  the  third  place  : — 

394     Are  pacing  b<5th  •  into  the  haU 
455    Ah,  wde  ia  md  !  •  was  it  for  thde. 

The  truncated  lines  number  about  36.    See  especially : — 

58    Thdre  she  ales  •  a  ddmeel  bright. 

Beautiful '  exceedingly. 
300     Seems  to  slumber,  •  medk  and  mild, 

As  a  mdcher  '  with  her  child. 
320    Like  •  a  youthful  hdrmitdss, 

Beauteous  •  in  a  wilderness. 

And  the  following  instances  may  be  given  of  hyper- 
catalectic  lines,  or  lines  with  feminine  endings  as  they 
have  been  called,  which  number  about  20  : — 

156    The  brdnds  were  fldt,  '  the  brdnds  were  dying, 
Amid  their  own  white  dshes  lying. 

420     To  free  the  hdllow  bdart  '  from  paining, 
They  stood  aloof,  '  the  scdrs  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  hdd  been  '  rent  asunder  ; 
But  neither  hdat,  '  nor  frdst,  nor  thunder 
Shall  wholly  do  aw.iy,  •  I  ween, 
The  mdrks  of  thitt  '  which  once  hath  b^en. 

There  are  six  instances  of  the  iambic  dimeter  : — 

57     What  sdea  she  thdre  ? 

And  five  instances  in  which  the  trimeter  is  found  : — 

282  Amid  the  jagged  shadows 
Of  mdssy,  ledfless  bdwers, 
Kndeling  in  the  moonlight 
To  pay  her  gdntle  v6ws. 

Of  Class  7 — combinations  not  falling  under  any  of  the 
above  heads — the  following  instances  may  be  cited.  First 
foot  truncated.  Anapaests  in  three  feet : — 

10     Four  for  the  quarters  '  and  twelve  for  the  hour. 
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First  foot  truncated.     Trochee  third  foot : — 

14     la  the  night '  chilly  and  dark  ? 

Trochee,  1 ;  anapaest,  4  : — 

51     Hdnging  so  light  *  and  hanging  BO  high. 

Trochee,  1  and  2  ;  anapaest  in  third  foot : — 

225    Like  a  laxly  •  of  a  far  countree. 

The  following  lines  are  quite  exceptional : — 

271     But  vainly  thou  wdrrest 

For  this  is  alone  in  thy  power  to  declare — 
That  in  the  dim  fdrest 
Thou  hoards  a  low  moaning. 
And  foundst  a  bright  Iddy 

Surpassingly  fair, 
And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee 

In  love  and  in  chdrity, 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her 

From  the  damp  dir. 

If  the  accents  are  marked,  these  lines  show  a  regular 
anapaestic  rhythm  which  will  divide  either  into  anapaestic 
dimeter  or  anapaestic  tetrameter.  In  each  case  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge preserves  either  the  two  or  the  four  accents. 

Truncated ;  anapaest,  3 : — 

332     Knells  us  brick  •  to  a  world  of  dedth. 

Trochee  1 ;  anapaest,  3 : — 

337     Miiny  a  morn  *  to  his  dying  day. 

Hypercatalectic :  Trochees  in  different  feet — 

354    Who  all  give  back,  -  one  dfter  t'other, 
The  death-note  •  to  their  living  brother, 
And  6ft,  too,  '  by  the  kndll  offdnded, 
Jtist  at  their  <5ne,  •  two,  three  it  duded, 
The  ddvil  mocks  •  the  ddleful  tdle 
With  a  me*rry  peal  •  from  Bdroddle. 

Trochee  1 ;  anapaest,  3  :— 

888    And  in  low  filtering  tones, '  yet  swe«t. 
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Trochee  1 ;   anapaest,  4  : — 

449     Fdir  Qeraldine,  *  who  me't  the  embrdce. 

Dactyl  1 ;  anapaest,  3  : — 

535     Fluttering  '  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 

Trochee  1 ;  anapaest,  3 : — 

590  Stumbling  *  6*n  the  unsteady  ground, 

591  Shuddered  aloud  '  with  a  hissing  sound. 

Anapaest  3 ;   hypercatalectic. 

Perhdps  'tis  pretty  •  to  fdrce  together. 

Truncated ;  hypercatalectic — 

Thoughts  '  so  till  unlike  each  <5ther. 

But  at  this  point  the  question  suggests  itself — What 
does  the  analysis  prove  ?  Does  it  give  us  limits  within 
which  the  variations  of  the  metre  are  confined  ?  The 
question  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  and  conclusions 
may  differ. 

A  key  to  the  incidence  of  the  accents  lies  in  the  caesura 
which  is  always  to  be  found  in  verses  of  4  or  more  than 
4  feet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  caesura  divides  the  line 
into  two  sections,  neither  of  which  has  more  than  3  accents, 
the  usual  form  being  2  accents  in  each  section. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  each  pair  of  adjacent  accents 
in  the  section  of  the  verse  so  formed  are  separated  by  one 
or  two  syllables,  which  are  unaccented,  and  not  by  more 
than  two. 

But  though  Dr.  Guest  strongly  insists  on  the  sectional 
character  of  English  rhythms,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mayor,  Dr. 
Schipper  arid  modern  writers  do  not  follow  him  in  this 
respect,  and  though  the  analysis  of  "  Christabel "  may  tell 
either  way,  there  are  only  two  lines,  or  perhaps  three,  in 
the  whole  poem  which  would  seem  to  require  the  aid  of 
the  sectional  theory  for  their  scansion.  These  are — 

225    Like  a  Iddy  •  of  a  fdr  countree. 
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And— 

535     Fluttering  •  and  uttering  fearful  moan. 

And,  perhaps,  also — 

41     On  the  other  side  •  it  sterna  to  bd. 

Putting  aside  any  theory  of  elision,  the  formula  for  each 
of  these  3  lines  is — 

1010'       001       01 

100-     0100     101 
And —  loooi-     01     01 

But  assuming  that  the  foot  and  not  the  section  is  the 
basis  of  the  metre,  the  following  four  rules  dealing  with 
the  rhythm,  the  metre,  and  the  accents  of  the  poem  may 
be  submitted : — 

(1)  Mr.  Coleridge's  rule — 

"Count  in  each  line  the  accents,  not  the  syllables. 
Though  the  syllables  may  vary  from  seven  to  twelve,  yet 
in  each  line  the  accents  will  be  only  four." 

(2)  The  normal  rhythm  is  iambic,  but  an  anapaest  is 
admissible  in  any  foot,  a  dactyl  in  the  first,  and  a  trochee 
in  the  first  or  third.     This  excludes,  of  course,  hyper- 
catalectic    lines  where  the    last    foot  is  practically  an 
amphibrach. 

(3)  The  metre  is  tetrameter  acatalectic,  that  is,  there  are 
four  feet  and  the  last  foot  terminates  the  verse.     There  are 
only  11  instances  of  the  dimeter  and  trimeter,  and  only  20 
instances  of  hypercatalectic  verses  out  of  upwards  of  670 
lines. 

(4)  The  "  ictus  metricus  "  principally  falls  on  the  second 
and  fourth  accents  in  the  line,  but  this  rule  is  not  always 
observed,  and  where  it  is  not  followed,  the  first  and  third 
accents  are  strengthened. 

But  most  noticeable  in  the  rhythm  is  the  fact  that  the 
limits  are  so  elastic.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  greatest  triumph 
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which  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  has  achieved.  It  has  refused 
to  be  bound  by  the  strict  laws  which  have  rendered  the 
dithyrambs  of  Pindar  and  the  alcaics  and  sapphics  of 
Horace  imperishable.  It  has  even  enabled  the  rhythmic 
prose  of  Whitman  and  others  to  be  recognised  as  verse. 

But  the  great  modern  masters  of  English  rhythm — 
Tennyson,  Swinburne,  and  Byron,  in  England,  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  in  America — prove  by  their  works  that  the 
best  poetry  and  rhythm,  like  rhythm  and  oratory,  are 
inseparable,  and  are  only  to  be  achieved  by  the  "labor 
limae,"  the  labour  of  the  file,  to  which  most  good  work  is 
due. 

I  write  subject  to  correction,  and  I  would  not  dare  to  dog- 
matise ;  in  fact,  in  such  a  connection  the  old  saying  would 
be  true,  that  dogmatism  is  nothing  but  matured  puppyism. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  "  Christabel."  Byron  called  it 
"  a  wild  and  singularly  original  and  beautiful  piece — and 
another  writer  "the  best  nonsense  poetry  ever  written." 

If  any  one  is  in  search  of  a  subject  for  a  paper,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  "  Snake  Legend "  which, 
though  it  is  not  fully  worked  out  in  "  Christabel,"  would 
seem  to  be  at  the  root  of  this  poem,  of  Keats'  "  Lamia  "  and 
Holmes'  "  Elsie  Venner,"  might  prove  an  interesting  line 
of  study  to  any  one  who  has  curiosity  and  patience  enough 
to  take  it  up. 


WHITTIER'S  POEM  ON  THE  ROSE. 

BY   C.   E.    TYRER. 

A  MANCHESTER  paper    quoted    recently    from    the 
Cosmopolitan  some  unpublished  verses  by  Whittier 
which  will  bear  repeating,  and  perhaps  reward  a  brief 
discussion . —  • 

The  Rose  lay  on  the  Ghebir'a  shrine, 
The  Sufi  sang  the  Rose  divine, 
And  Sharon's  Rose  was  holy  sign. 

And  these  fair  flowers,  so  pure  in  bloom, 
Whose  fragrance,  like  the  sweet  perfume 
•  Of  Hafiz'  quatrains,  fill*  my  room, — 

The  loveliest  of  the  floral  band, 
The  glory  of  our  Summer-land, 
I  take  as  God's  gift*  from  thy  hand. 

Sweet  flowers  along  thy  earthly  way 

Be  thine,  0  friend  1 — and,  more  than  they, 

The  Rote-bloom  of  eternal  day  ! 

After  reading  and  re-reading  this  poem — for  such  verses, 
like  the  flower  which  they  celebrate,  do  not  yield  up  all 
their  sweetness  at  once — I  asked  myself  in  what  consisted 
its  peculiar  charm;  for  that  there  is  a  charm,  and  a 
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remarkable  one,  in  these  simple  lines,  few  lovers  of  poetry 
will  dispute.  Now,  the  analysis  of  any  true  poem — the 
attempt  to  discover  and  disengage  those  elements  in  which 
its  own  distinction  and  individual  charm  consists — is  a 
tempting  but  an  exceedingly  difficult  task,  or  rather  it  is 
one  in  which  a  more  than  partial  success  is  practically 
unattainable.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  profess 
to  be  able  to  explain  fully,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  or  to 
that  of  others,  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  very 
composite  pleasure  we  derive  from  such  a  poem  as  Keats' 
"  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  to  solve  the  secret  of  its 
peculiar  musical  and  aesthetic  effect,  and  give  us,  as  it 
were,  a  raison  d'dtre  of  the  whole  poem  and  of  its  effect  on 
our  ears  and  our  inward  sensibilities.  Choice  of  beautiful 
words,  artistic  skill  in  the  invention  of  metre,  rhyme,  and 
rhythm,  and  in  the  composition  and  building  up  both  of 
the  parts  and  the  whole,  the  infinitely  subtle  question  of 
the  association  of  ideas  and  of  the  language  which  expresses 
them :  these  are  but  some  of  the  elements  which  con- 
tribute to  the  very  subtle  and  quite  individual  flavour  of 
the  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  a  poem.  The  pleasure 
of  the  lover  of  poetry  is,  however,  always  increased  by  the 
results  of  all  intelligent  and  reverent  study  of  the  poet's 
art,  and  by  all  careful  analysis  which  keeps  within  legiti- 
mate bounds  and  does  not  take  upon  itself  to  explain  the 
inexplicable,  the  secret  and  incommunicable  gift  which  we 
call  inspiration,  and  which  the  Greek  poets  believed  they 
received  directly  from  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  One  of  the 
first  things,  then,  which  strikes  one  in  these  verses  of 
Whittier,  is  that  they  evidently  proceed  from  the  depths 
of  a  beautiful  nature.  Even  did  we  know  nothing  more 
of  their  author,  the  pure,  gentle,  and  high-souled  bard, 
whose  life  was  itself  a  noble  and  beautiful  poem,  so  much 
might  we  venture  to  say — that  a  mean,  vicious,  or  shallow 
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person  could  scarcely  have  written  them.  Now,  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  poetry  is — much  more  than  is 
generally  supposed,  or  than  it  is  at  all  fashionable  to  hold 
at  the  present  day — the  reflex  of  those  personal  qualities 
which  we  may  broadly  describe  as  moral.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  for  a  moment  that  there  may  not  be  gross  faults, 
nor  indeed  vices,  in  a  poet  whose  verses  have  to  our  ears 
a  noble  and  beautiful  ring  and  a  secure  place  in  our 
hearts ;  which  console,  elevate,  and  inspire  us.  But  this 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  general  truth  of  what  is  said ; 
and  here  the  pure  and  beautiful  character  of  the  man,  his 
simplicity  and  his  devoutness  of  spirit,  affect  us  indirectly 
with  something  of  the  same  charm  that  such  a  personality 
would  have  exerted  on  us  had  we  been  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  it.  Further,  we  shall  find  that  Whittier  is  here 
singularly  happy  in  the  form  into  which  he  has  cast  his 
poetic  material ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  bearing,  indeed, 
much  resemblance  to  that  of  a  properly  organised  sonnet. 
Whittier  has  shown  a  good  deal  of  partiality  for  the  octo- 
syllabic triplet ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  here  and  in  "  Summer 
by  the  Lakeside,"  this  metre  has  lent  itself  admirably  to 
the  sweet  but  subdued  music  and  somewhat  pensive  mood 
which  is  natural  to  the  poet  and  to  the  man.  For  that 
these  verses  are  distinctly  melodious  it  would  be  hard  to 
gainsay,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  not  flawless.  There  is  a  slight  harshness  in  the 
last  lines  of  the  second  and  third  triplets;  but,  then, 
among  the  many  excellences  we  find  in  Whittier,  abso- 
lutely consummate  art  is  not  a  thing  we  either  find  or 
expect  to  find.  Unfortunately  for  his  permanent  fame,  he 
possessed  a  dangerous  facility  in  verse-composition,  and 
too  often  wrote  when  quite  uninspired,  descending  some- 
times in  the  same  poem  from  the  true  lyric  flight  and  the 
true  lyric  sweetness  to  the  baldest,  most  ineffective,  and 
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most  pedestrian  verse,  the  very  prose  of  poetry.  Never- 
theless, when  at  his  best  he  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
American  poet;  and  he  expresses  the  nobility,  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  sweetness  of  his  own  nature  in  verses  not 
less  noble,  sweet,  and  sincere.  In  the  poem  which  has 
served  to  introduce  these  remarks  I  would  particularly  call 
attention  to  the  three-fold  repetition  of  the  beautiful  word 
"  rose  "  in  the  three  several  lines  of  the  first  triplet,  each 
time  at  a  different  position  in  the  line,  where  the  stress  of 
the  voice  naturally  and  appropriately  falls.  After  this 
preluding  strain,  this  word,  the  keynote  of  the  piece,  does 
not  occur  again  till  the  last  line  of  the  poem,  where  it 
comes  in  with  a  peculiarly  happy  effect  and  helps  to  round 
off  and  complete  the  whole.  Analogous  instances  of  the 
repetition  of  a  word  are  to  be  found  in  Landor's  "  Rose 
Aylmer,"  where  the  beautiful  name  "  Rose,"  happily  trans- 
ferred to  a  woman  from  a  flower,  is  repeated  at  the 
beginning  of  two  consecutive  lines  with  the  happiest  effect ; 
and  in  a  short  poem  of  Tennyson's  latter  years, "  The  Roses 
on  the  Terrace,"  where  the  word  "rose,"  here  again  uniting 
in  its  lovely  monosyllable  the  divers  charms  of  a  beautiful 
woman  and  a  beautiful  flower — occurs  three  times  in  the 
course  of  eight  lines. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton  remarks,  in  "  The  Sylvan  Year," 
that  "  the  rose  has  been  remarkably  fortunate  in  her  name, 
wherever  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  is  perfectly 
euphonious ;  it  calls  up  no  association  whatever  but  that 
of  the  flower  itself,  except  in  the  mind  of  some  learned 
pundit,  who  thinks  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
Sancrit  word  vrad,  which  means  '  flexible ';  and  wherever 
either  rose  or  rosa  is  used  in  poetry  it  always  comes  in 
charmingly."  It  is  obviously  true  that  "  the  rose  by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ";  but  the  euphony  of 
the  single  monosyllable,  which  so  happily  expresses  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  objects  in  Nature,  has   probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  singular  preference  which  both 
English  poets  and  those  of  the  Romance  languages  have 
shown  for  the  queen  of  flowers.     However  that  may  be, 
the  rose  has  ever  been  the  favourite  flower  of  the  poet,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  people.     Persia,  or  Iran — occupied 
by  one  branch  of  that  great  Aryan  family,  most  of  whose 
members  moved  westward  from   their  Eastern  home  in 
pre-historic  times  and    formed   the   basis  of   the  great 
majority  of  the  modern  European  peoples — was  the  original 
home  of  the  fragrant  garden-rose  in  its  infinite  varieties, 
and  the  praises  of  the  rose  seem  to  have  been  ever  blended 
with  the  praises  of  love  and  wine  in  the  strains  of  the 
Persian  poets.     One  of  these  poets,  known  to  us  from  the 
admirable  version  of  Edward  Fitzgerald,  is  said  to  have 
remarked  before  his  death :  "  My  tomb  shall  be  in  a  spot 
where  the  north  wind  can  scatter  roses  over  it."    And  on 
the  traditional  tomb  of  Omar  Khayyam,  at  Naishapur,  in 
Khorassan,  a  modern  traveller  found  the  roses  still  growing, 
and  a  cutting  taken  from  a  rose-tree  which  overshadowed 
the  tomb  was  brought  to  England,  grafted  on  an  English 
rose-tree,  and  planted  on  the  Suffolk  grave  of  the  beloved 
poet  who  has  grafted  on  an  English  stock  the  genius  of 
Persian  Omar.     Long  may  the  flower  of  Iran  from  Omar's 
tomb  shed  its  beauty  and  fragrance  over  the   grave  of 
Edward  Fitzgerald  !    But  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss 
the  place  of  the  rose  in  poetry.    Any  one  who  would  pursue 
that  delightful  and  fruitful  subject  would  find  more  con- 
tributions than  he  could  well  manage  from  the  poets  of 
Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Persia,  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of 
England ;  and  that  both  the  beauty  of  the  flower  itself, 
and  its  religious  and  moral  symbolism,  have  ever  had  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  the  poet,  as  well  as  indeed  for  the 
painter.      The  verses  of  Whittier  which  I  have  quoted 


M  MY  FLOWER. 

and  discussed  are  far  from  being  the  most  splendid  which 
have  been  said  and  sung  in  praise  of  the  rose ;  but  it  is 
pleasant  to  find  the  sweet  Quaker-poet  of  New  England, 
for  whom  we  may  hope  "  the  rose-bloom  of  eternal  day  " 
has  already  brightened,  making  his  little  contribution  to 
this  perennially  delightful  theme,  and  celebrating — in 
graceful  and  musical,  if  not  absolutely  perfect,  verse — 
the  praises  of  the  perfect  flower. 


MY     FLOWER. 

( From  the  French.) 
BY    W.    R.    CREDLAND. 

HHE  grew  in  beauty  unaware, 

And  day  by  day  some  budded  charm 
Blushed  into  flower,  in  coy  alarm 

That  it  should  be  so  fair. 

And  vague  at  first,  and  then  with  gleams 
Of  wondrous  light  within  her  soul, 
Love  would  have  come  and  won  control 

Of  all  her  world  of  dreams. 

But  not  for  her  this  richest  dower ; 
For  ere  the  bud  did  full  unclose 
Into  the  sweet  and  perfect  rose, 

Death  passed  and  plucked  my  flower  ! 


WESTWARD     HO! 

From  a  Water-colour  Drawing  by  E.  E.  Minion. 


RICHARD    HAKLUYT    AND     THE     ELIZA- 
BETHAN   SEAMEN. 

BY  E.    E.    MINTON. 

To-day  a  rude  brief  recitative, 

Of  ships  sailing  the  seas,     .     .     . 

Of  unnamed  heroes  in  the  ships — 

.     .     .     a  chant  for  the  sailors  of  old  times. 

—  Walt  Whitman. 

fTUVO  YEARS  ago  the  attention  of  the  civilised  world 
J-  was  directed  to  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  first 
voyage  to  the  West  of  Columbus,  and  in  so  doing 
rendered  seasonable  homage  to  the  chief  event  of  those 
eras  of  discovery,  and  to  the  part  played  in  them  by  the 
u  races.  But  whilst  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Brazil,  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  teeming  lands 
and  islands  of  the  East  Indies  were  the  triumphs  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators,  there  still  remained 
unexplored  vast  areas  to  the  north-east  and  north-west ; 
and  whilst  the  mariners  of  the  Peninsula  weltered  in  the 
calms,  or  were  wafted  by  the  steady  breezes  of  the  tropics, 
English  ships  were  groping  their  way  through  the  fogs,  the 
snowstorms,  and  the  icebergs  of  the  Polar  seas.  Maritime 
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discovery  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  chiefly  accomplished 
by  the  Latin  races  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  English 
come  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  finally  attain  that 
supremacy  in  nautical  affairs  which  to  the  present  day 
has  constituted  one  of  our  great  national  glories. 

In  the  history  of  English  seafaring  nothing  is  more 
remarkable    than    the    singular    fascination    which    the 
Arctic  regions  have  had  for  our  navigators.     And  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  seamen  of  this  country  that  by  far 
the  greater  portions  of  the  Arctic  regions  were  discovered 
by  them.     It  is  true  that  Spitzbergen  and  Jan  Mayen 
record  one  or  two  voyages  of  the  Dutch  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  if  we  study  the  map  of  the  "  Polar  Seas  and 
Regions"   the    story  of  the   discoveries   is  revealed  by 
the  names  of  English  sailors  and  English  ships.     What- 
ever delusive  hopes  were  formed  in  the  sixteenth  century 
as  to  the  possible  gains  of  such  voyages,  the  belief,  to  wit, 
that  a  passage  to  China  might  be  found  by  the  north-west, 
or  to  India  by  the  north-east,  it  was  not  long  before  it 
became  clear  that  those  dread  regions,  apart  from  the 
perilous  fishery  of  the  whale,  held  nothing  for  men  but 
dangers,    far    exceeding    those    usual    to    the    seaman's 
calling,  and  that  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits  were  not 
the  "  passage  perilous  "  to  some  milder  ocean  to  the  west, 
but  the  gates  to  regions  of  drearier  horrors.     Whatever 
the  aims  of  the  promoters  of  these  expeditions,  the  passion 
for  discovery,  the  ardour  with  which  the  difficult  and  the 
perilous  elements  in  the  search  were  attacked,  beat  as 
strongly  in  the  bosoms  of  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Hudson 
in  the  sixteenth  century  as  in  those  of  Parry,  Ross,  and 
Franklin  in  the  nineteenth. 

They  for  the  passage  sought,  attempted  since 
So  much  in  vain,  and  seeming  to  be  shut 

By  jealous  nature  with  eternal  bars. 

— Thomson. 
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Surely  a  prolonged  strife  such  as  this,  in  which  the 
dangers  from  cold,  starvation,  tempests,  and  the  deadly 
embrace  of  the  ice-floe  so  far  exceeded  all  gain  except 
that  of  knowledge,  claims  its  meed  of  praise. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  an  early  chapter  in  the  maritime  history 
of  this  country.  I  shall  endeavour  to  treat  it,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  science,  or  of  geographical  discovery,  or 
even  of  history,  truly  speaking,  but  as  the  romantic 
background  on  which  well-marked  types  of  English 
national  character  are  outlined  for  us  in  the  narratives  of 
Richard  Hakluyt  and  his  disciple  Samuel  Purchas. 

Richard  Hakluyt  was  born  of  a  good  family,  in  or  near 
London,  1553.  He  was  elected  in  due  time  one  of  "  Her 
Majesties  Scholars  at  Westminster."  He  had  a  cousin  of 
the  same  name,  then  resident  in  the  Middle  Temple,  to 
whom  he  paid  a  visit  whilst  at  school.  His  cousin  dis- 
coursed to  him  on  voyages  and  travels,  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  certain  books  on  cosmography,  and  an 
"  universall  mappe."  This  visit  to  his  cousin  he  always 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  those  studies  for  which 
he  became  famous.  Like  many  another  studious  youth 
in  those  days  he  was  destined  for  the  church.  Elected 
a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1570,  he 
graduated  B.A.  19th  February,  1574,  and  M.A,  27th 
January,  1577.  But  whilst  giving  all  due  attention 
to  the  studies  necessary  to  take  his  degree,  his  spare 
time  was  devoted  to  reading  with  avidity,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  "whatever  printed  or  written  discoveries, 
travels,  and  voyages  I  found  extant,  either  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugal,  French,  or  English 
languages.''  Shortly  after  taking  his  degree  we  hear  of 
his  giving  public  lectures  on  geography  at  Oxford.  In 
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1582  he  published  his  first  book,  "Divers  Voyages 
touching  the  Disco verie  of  America."  At  this  time  we 
hear  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  "chiefest  captains  at 
sea,  and  the  best  mariners  of  our  nation."  His  book  also 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
then  Lord  Admiral.  His  lordship  procured  for  Hakluyt 
the  post  of  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Stafford,  who  was 
going  to  France  as  English  Ambassador.  In  Paris  he  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  collecting  information  as  to  French 
and  Spanish  voyages,  "and  making  diligent  enquirie  of 
such  things  as  might  yield  any  light  unto  our  westerne 
discoveries  in  America."  The  outcome  of  these  enquiries 
was  "  A  particular  discourse  concerning  Westerne  dis- 
coveries written  in  the  year  1584  by  Richard  Hakluyt  of 
Oxforde,  at  the  request  and  direction  of  the  righte 
worshipfull  Mr.  Walter  Raghly  before  the  corny nge  home 
of  his  two  barkes."  This  manuscript  was  not  printed  till 
1877,  when  it  was  issued  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Maine 
Hist.  Soc.,  Cambridge  (Mass.). 

Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  1588,  and  in  1589 
published  his  magnum  opus,  "  The  Principall  Navigations, 
Voyages,  Traffiques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English 
Nation"  (fol.,  London,  1598-1600,  3  vols,),  called  by 
Froude  "the  prose  epic  of  the  modern  English  nation." 

The  venerable  Father  of  History  begins  his  great 
work  by  saying  that  he  was  moved  to  those  researches  in 
order  that  the  actions  of  men  may  not  be  effaced  by  time, 
nor  great  and  wondrous  deeds  deprived  of  renown.  And 
we  see  that  the  same  thought  which  inspired  Herodotus 
moved  Hakluyt,  when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  incited  to 
the  "burden"  and  "huge  toil "  of  this  book  by  "hearing 
and  reading  at  Paris  other  nations  miraculously  extolled 
for  their  discoveries  and  notable  enterprises  by  sea,  but 
the  English  of  all  others  for  their  sluggish  security  and 
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continual  neglect  of  the  like  attempts,  either  ignominiously 
reported  or  exceedingly  condemned,  and  finding  few  or 
none  of  our  own  men  able  to  reply  herein,  and  not  seeing  any 
man  to  have  care  to  recommend  to  the  world  the  indus- 
trious labours  and  painful  travels  of  our  countrymen." 

Several  other  works  had  been  published  by  him  during 
his  residence  in  France.  In  April,  1590  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Withering-sett-cum-Brockford,  Suffolk, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  this  eventful  century  he 
resided  there.  In  1602  he  was  appointed  prebendary  of 
Westminster,  and  the  year  following  archdeacon.  In  1604 
he  was  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Savoy,  and  his  will 
contains  reference  to  chambers  occupied  by  him  in  the 
precincts,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died  23rd 
November,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Westminster.  He  left  behind  him  a  large  collection  of 
MSS.  Some  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  Pur- 
chas,  who,  in  his  "  Pilgrimes,"  inserted  them  in  an  abridged 
form,  Others  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian.  The  best 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Hakluyt  is  the  society 
founded  in  1846  for  the  printing  of  rare  and  unpublished 
voyages  and  travels. 

Old  Samuel  Purchas  (1577-1626)  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  word,  for  though  his  abilities  were  less  than  Hak- 
luyt's,  so  also  were  his  opportunities,  but  he  shows  a  love 
for  his  subject  second  to  Hakluyt  only.  He  calls  himself 
"Hakluytus  Postumus"  on  the  title-page  of  his  "Pil- 
grimes," but  he  gives  all  the  praise  to  his  "  painfull  and 
learned  friend,  M.  Hakluyt,  without  whose  aid  his  own 
labours  had  been  in  vain." 

Hakluyt  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  desire  to  travel 
himself.  He  does  not  even  appear  to  have  had  any  desire 
to  make  a  tour  in  his  own  country,  beyond  what  he  was 
obliged  to  do.  His  interest  in  voyages  and  travels  in 
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distant  countries  was  scientific  and  bookish.  And  we 
may  be  glad  tbat  he  had  this  love  for  fireside  travel,  for  it 
led  him  to  the  task  for  which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  and 
for  which  alone  men  speak  his  name  to-day. 

No  picture  of  the  Elizabethan  sea-captains,  their  sailors, 
and  their  ships,  is  complete  unless  it  include  a  portrait  of 
that  studious  divine,  who  sought  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
many  a  tale  of  heroic  endeavour,  and  who,  like  the 
"  hermit  good  "  in  Coleridge's  glorious  ballad — 

Loved  to  talk  wioh  marineres 
That  come  from  a  far  countree." 

But  let  us  glance  at  the  Port  of  London  in  Tudor  times. 
Stepping  forth  from  his  lodging  in  the  Savoy,  with  intent 
to  pay  a  visit  to  some  merchant  friends  in  the  City, 
Mr.  Richard  Hakluyt  would  most  probably  go  down  to 
the  Watergate,  and  hire  a  boat  from  amongst  the  number 
which  always  clustered  at  various  places  along  the  stages 
by  the  river  side.  The  wherry,  propelled  by  a  single 
rower,  was  at  once  the  hansom  cab  and  penny  steamboat 
of  Old  London  for  more  than  a  century  after  Hakluyt's 
time.  And  maps  of  the  London  of  the  Tudors  show  us 
that  the  various  piers,  at  which  the  penny  steamboat  now 
calls,  between  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  were  the  places  at 
which  a  wherry  with  its  attendant  waterman  was  always 
to  be  hired.  The  beautiful  river  must  always  have  been 
a  pleasanter  route  from  Westminster  to  London  Bridge  or 
the  Tower  than  the  narrow  streets  through  which  only  a 
zig-zag  path  was  possible.  And  a  picturesque  city  London 
looked,  the  buildings  for  the  most  part  showing  a  varied 
sky-line  with  many  gables  and  timber  fronts,  broken  still 
further  by  the  spires  of  more  than  100  churches.  On  the 
Southwark  side,  between  Lambeth  and  the  Bridge,  the 
houses  were  thinly  scattered  along  the  river  side,  and 
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between  them  the  trees  and  fields  came  to  the  water  side. 
Passing  under  London  Bridge  the  traveller  by  water  found 
himself  in  the  busiest  port  in  England,  exceeded  at  that 
time  only  by  such  great  emporiums  as  Antwerp,  Venice, 
and  perhaps  Cadiz  ;  but  growing  every  year,  and  destined 
to  become  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  greatest  port 
in  the  world,  thanks  to  its  noble  river. 

Here  was  Billinsgate,  a  great  fish  market,  and  hither  came 
the  fishing  craft  from  the  North  Sea,  as  they  have  done 
ever  since.  And  here  at  the  present  day  may  be  seen 
bluff- bo  wed  fishing  smacks  from  the  Dutch  banks  (pinks, 
I  believe  they  are  called),  which  are  not  altered  in  rig  or 
build  from  those  that  Vandevelde  drew  two  centuries  ago, 
and  which  form  such  a  delightful  bit  of  colour  amongst 
the  dingy  collier  craft  and  coal  barges  so  dear  to  Mr.  W. 
L.  Wyllie.  But  in  Hakluyt's  tune  the  Pool  below  the 
bridge  was  busier,  with  merchant  shipping,  than  it  is  now, 
for  there  were  no  miles  on  miles  of  docks  to  receive  them. 
Instead  of  which  there  were  the  quays  along  the  river  side 
from  the  Bridge  to  St.  Katherine's ;  the  Falcon  Dock,  on 
the  South wark  side ;  and  quays  at  Deptford  and  Greenwich. 
But  the  ships  were  to  be  seen  mostly  at  anchor  in  the 
river,  in  the  Pool,  off  St.  Katherine's,  off  Rotherhithe, 
Limehouse,  Deptford,  Greenwich.  Delightful  villages  of 
red-roofed  buildings  amongst  gardens  and  rural  country 
were  to  be  seen  on  either  hand. 

From  the  Bridge  downwards  to  Gravesend  the  river 
was  lively  with  the  ships  coming  home  or  departing, 
the  picturesque,  fantastic,  romantic  shipping  of  the 
time.  For  at  no  period  has  there  been  such  variety 
in  that  noble  work  of  human  hands — the  sailing 
ship.  This  variety  arose  from  many  causes,  one  of 
which  was  the  fact  of  a  vessel  being  often  built,  sailed, 
and  owned  by  the  same  man,  from  which  sprang  the  diver- 
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vessel  need  not  be  built  so  high  as  a  warship.  The  fact 
was  that  in  those  days  of  small  guns  the  issue  was 
generally  decided  by  boarding,  yard  arm  to  yard  arm, 
and  the  hand-to-hand  fight  on  the  deck.  And  it  is  here, 
in  the  fight  at  close  quarters,  Hawkins  shows  that  the 
taller  ship  has  the  advantage.  Read  the  account  of  the 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  English  during  the 
last  week  of  July  and  the  first  week  of  August,  1588. 
All  along  the  Channel  a  running  fight  was  maintained, 
and  it  was  the  aim  of  our  seamen  to  harass  the  Spaniard 
as  much  as  possible  without  attempting  to  grapple  with 
ships  taller  than  themselves. 

Such  was  the  argument  for  the  "  tall "  ship.  But  the 
merchant  vessel  continues  to  be  built  low  in  the  waist, 
with  moderate  forecastle  and  poop.  A  study  of  old 
engravings  shows  that  the  poop  continued  to  rise  till  near 
the  end  of  the  next  century.  But  the  great  improvement 
was  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  canvas. 
The  sails  were  increasing  in  number,  all  ships  carrying 
topsails  on  fore  and  main  masts.  The  masts  were  in  con- 
sequence taller,  and  with  the  higher  sides  and  lofty  poop, 
increased  the  crankness  of  these  stately  old  ships.  Here 
came  in  another  principle,  that  of  ballast.  To  remedy 
the  crankness  and  make  them  stiff,  much  heavier  ballast 
was  now  carried,  in  the  form  of  cartloads  of  gravel  emptied 
into  the  space  between  keelson  and  the  lowest  deck-floor. 
By  the  increase  of  ballast  it  was  found  that  taller  masts 
and  loftier  canvas  could  be  carried.  Hence  the  rapid 
extension  in  the  use  of  topsails,  and  finally  of  the  top- 
gallant and  royal  sails.  The  tops  were  still  massive  and 
cumbrous,  and  continued  so  for  more  than  a  century  after. 
The  sides  of  the  ship  were  loaded  with  great  channels,  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  enormous  deadeyes  for  the  standing 
rigging,  which,  thick  as  hawsers,  ran  up  to  the  tops.  In 
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severe  weather  the  topmasts  were  struck,  as  in  a  modern 
yacht,  and  the  topsails  and  yards  stowed  on  deck ;  even 
the  main  yard  and  sail  we  often  read  of  as  being  lowered 
to  the  deck  in  gales.  This  custom  of  lowering  the  top 
hamper  must  have  been  a  great  benefit  in  crank  ships. 
Forward,  the  bowsprit,  which  early  in  the  history  of  ship- 
building makes  its  appearance,  was  employed  to  carry 
another  yard  and  square  sail  called  the  sprit  sail,  which 
for  so  long  we  find  occupying  the  place  of  the  staysails 
and  jib  of  our  sailing  ships.  It  is  the  most  awkward  look- 
ing part  of  the  rigging  of  the  old  craft  to  our  eyes,  but 
from  the  length  of  time  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  use,  we 
must  infer  that  it  was  found  to  be  of  great  service  in 
keeping  a  ship  before  the  wind,  when  from  the  violence  of 
the  storm  they  were  compelled  to  run  before  it  In  the 
setting  of  the  sails  there  was  none  of  that  trimness  and 
tautness  of  the  modern  ship ;  the  yards  swung  about  and 
sails  flapped  in  a  loose  and  careless  fashion,  unless  filled 
by  "  favouring  gales,"  in  which  form  they  are  generally 
delineated  in  the  old  illustrations. 

Within  the  ship,  what  would  now  be  the  deck  was  a 
space  called  the  waist,  from  which  ladders  ran  up  to  the 
platform  of  the  forecastle ;  a  half-deck  looked  on  to  the 
waist,  above  that  the  poop,  and,  in  large  ships,  above  that 
again  the  poop  royal.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  an 
enormous  lantern  was  hoisted  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
stern.  The  sterns  of  large  vessels  were  very  handsome 
with  carved  and  gilded  work,  coats-of-arms,  etc. ;  a  prac- 
tice which  increased  in  the  next  century,  and  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  days  of  Alison,  Benbow,  and  Rodney. 
A  reference  to  Charnock's  "  History  of  Marino  Archi- 
tecture" will  be  a  revelation  to  one  who  happens  to  be 
unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  decoration  of  vessels 
of  the  larger  class  was  carried.  The  majority  of  ships  of 
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commerce  were  still  of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding  100 
tons.  There  were  few  ships  above  500  tons  in  the 
English  ports.  In  the  navy  of  the  Tudors  there  were  but 
three  or  four  ships  which  exceeded  700  tons.  These 
large  vessels  were  retained  for  home  defence  chiefly,  and 
the  longest  voyages  were  performed  in  small  ships,  as  in 
the  days  of  Columbus.  When  Frobisher  was  sent  to  find 
a  passage  to  China  by  the  north-west  of  America,  he 
sailed  with  an  imposing  squadron  of  the  "  Michael "  of  30 
tons,  the  " Gabriel"  of  25  tons,  and  a  "pynace"  of  10 
tons.  John  Davis,  on  a  similar  errand,  discovered  the 
straits  which  bear  his  name  in  two  "smalle  barkes,"  the 
"  Sunshine "  and  the  "  Moonshine,"  of  25  and  20  tons 
respectively. 

Drake's  "Pelican,"  or  "Golden  Hind,"  as  he  rechristened 
her,  was  100  tons,  and  was  considered  a  fine  ship  at  the 
time.  The  handsome  carved  furniture  which  was  in  his 
cabin  whilst  on  that  buccaneering  expedition  in 
which  he  sailed  round  the  world  is  preserved  at  Berkeley 
Castle.  The  "  Pelican  "  was  a  well  found  vessel  for  those 
times.  Drake  was  served  at  dinner  on  silver  and  gold 
plate,  and  had  musicians  in  attendance,  as  was  customary  in 
the  halls  of  nobles.  He  and  his  officers  appeared  on  the 
poop  in  all  the  bravery  of  silken  doublets  and  velvet 
cloaks  when  visited  by  the  Indian  rajahs,  The  inven- 
tories of  ships  sent  on  voyages  of  discovery  sometimes 
furnish  interesting  details,  which  afford  evidence  of 
thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  the 
crew  on  the  lonesome  and  perilous  seas  of  the  Arctic 
regions;  as  in  Frobisher's  second  voyage,  when,  besides 
stores  as  ample  and  varied  as  the  times  could  show,  four 
musicians  are  sent-,  because,  as  the  letter  of  instructions 
to  the  captain  puts  it,  "  music  purges  melancholy,  out  of 
which  come  quarrels,  mutinies,  and  seditions."  The  usual 
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stores  consisted  of  beef  and  pork,  salted;  biscuits,  oat- 
meal, dried  pease,  cyder,  beer,  wine,  and  aqua  vitce.  The 
officers  and  those  who  could  do  so  supplemented  the  usual 
stores  with  such  little  luxuries  and  comforts  as  experience 
dictated,  but  as  all  animal  food  had  to  be  kept  in  brine,  long 
voyages  were  sure  to  bring  the  scurvy.  In  those  days, 
unless  a  supply  of  freshly-killed  meat  could  be  obtained, 
together  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  this  disease  was  inevi- 
table, and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  ship  to  lose  half  or 
two-thirds  of  her  crew  from  scurvy  alone.  The  voyages 
to  the  Arctic  regions  bring  constantly  before  us  the 
miseries  endured  when  provisions  ran  short,  and  the 
horrors  of  winter  gathered  over  the  unfortunate  ship 
belated  in  the  ice.  We  read  of  the  dismay  of  the 
mariners  when  the  casks  of  ale  on  which  they  have  relied 
for  a  comfort  amongst  the  snowstorms  and  icy  gales  of  the 
northern  latitudes  are  discovered  to  be  frozen  hard  and 
the  barrels  burst  by  the  intense  cold.  For  the  rest  of  the 
voyage  their  drink  is  melted  snow  or  rain-water.  Hudson's 
mutinous  crew  set  out  on  the  homeward  voyage  to 
England  from  the  northern  coast  of  that  great  bay  which 
bears  his  name,  with  no  provision  but  a  cask  of  salted 
gulls,  all  other  provisions  being  exhausted.  Half  a  bird 
was  doled  to  each  man  per  day.  The  narrator  tells  us 
that  he  and  his  comrades  eat  this  poor  food  raw,  and  for 
drink  were  glad  to  catch  the  raindrops  in  a  sail.  The  last 
bird  was  eaten  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Cape  Clear,  in 
Ireland.  But  as  a  record  of  misery  at  sea,  the  story  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  commanded  by  John 
Davis,  on  the  return  home  from  Cape  Horn,  in  Cavendish's 
second  expedition,  almost  defies  the  repetition  in  modern 
language  of  its  ghastly  horrors. 

And  these  ships  were  manned  by  men  who  were,  and 
ever  have  been,  a  characteristic  type  of   English  life. 
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Whether  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  from  the 
essentially  maritime  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  or 
from  the  numerous  fishing  villages  that  then,  as  now, 
dotted  the  southern  coast,  they  in  the  bulk  formed  that 
mass  of  stirring  humanity  out  of  which  has  been  evolved 
the  British  tar  of  Dibdin  and  Marryat.  If  the  life  of  the 
common  sailor  is  still  a  "  hard,  savage,  and  bitter  one,"  it 
was,  if  possible,  worse  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the 
courage  and  endurance,  and  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the 
common  sailor  made  it  heroic.  As  we  read  the  histories 
of  the  buccaneering  expeditions  of  Drake  and  Cavendish, 
we  picture  to  ourselves  the  seamen  as  a  crew  of  unscrupu- 
lous daredevils  and  redhanded  pirates,  compared  with 
whom  the  Spanish  sailors  appear  courteous  gentlemen,  as 
they  certainly  appeared  to  Daniel  Defoe  a  century  later. 

Yet  amongst  these  records  of  savage  attacks  upon 
defenceless  towns,  and  plundering  of  merchant  ships,  we 
meet  with  traits  which  reveal  the  historic  figure  of  the 
British  sailor,  prototype  of  the  "Jack"  of  the  sea-novel— 
bold,  ready  of  resource,  reckless  of  danger,  kindly  to  his 
shipmates,  superstitious  to  an  amazing  degree,  and  with  an 
old-fashioned  religion,  a  naive  piety,  peculiar  to  the  time, 
and  which  we  may  believe  to  have  been  free  from  cant ;  that 
feature  of  a  real  dependence  upon  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God  being  quite  compatible  with  very  elementary 
notions  of  righteousness. 

And  so  about  the  busy  quays,  passing  in  their  boats  to 
and  from  the  ships  at  anchor,  and  in  the  narrow  streets 
about  Tower  Hill,  Billing's  Gate  and  East  Chepe,  or  in 
Southwark,  the  sailors  are  everywhere  to  be  met.  Some- 
times adding  to  the  crowd  in  the  pit  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  or  drinking  in  the  Falcon  Tavern  near  at  hand, 
and  often  giving  Dogberry  and  Verges  trouble  with  their 
brawls  at  night.  The  Falcon  Tavern  in  Southwark,  which 
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Shakespeare's  company  are  known  to  have  frequented,  was 
also  near  the  Falcon  Dock,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
doubtless  be  a  rendezvous  of  seamen  too.  Shakespeare 
saw  them  there,  or  elsewhere,  and  has  sketched,  in 
vigorous  lines,  a  typical  English  sailor  of  the  period,  the 
boatswain  in  the  "Tempest"  (Act  I,  sc.  1).  This  is  the 
first  appearance  in  our  literature  of  the  sailor  (Chaucer's 
shipman  being  mediaeval),  and  how  true  to  life,  how  real, 
is  this  bawling  sea-dog.  We  do  not  meet  with  another 
instance  for  more  than  a  century  after,  and  then  the 
genius  of  Daniel  Defoe,  in  that  treasure  of  our  boyhood's 
days,  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  gives  us  another  portrait  from 
life  in  the  naturally-drawn  character  of  Will  Atkins. 
But  though  every  healthy-minded  boy  will  love  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  we  misunderstand  and  under-estimate  the  work 
of  Defoe,  if  we  suppose  that  he  wrote  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  boys.  The  book  teems  with  wisdom,  and  is 
notable,  among  other  things,  for  being  the  first  attempt  in 
literature  to  make  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  simple 
mariner  the  subject  of  a  work  of  art. 

But  touching  that  scene  from  the  "  Tempest "  :  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  imagine  Shakespeare  writing  those  words 
after  hearing  the  dramatic  recital  of  the  incidents  of 
a  shipwreck  from  some  mahogany-visaged  old  salt  in  the 
Falcon  Tavern  ?  The  rudeness  of  the  stage  scenery  of  the 
period  left  the  great  poet  free  to  imagine  the  situation  clearly 
and  naturally  without  being  hindered  by  the  attempt  to 
represent  a  ship,  a  storm,  etc.,  on  the  boards.  To  a  mind 
like  Shakespeare's,  the  familiar  sight  of  the  vessels  whose 
keels  had  furrowed  those  distant  oceans,  and  had  borne 
such  famous  men,  the  visible  presence  of  those  redoubtable 
sailors  must  have  been  a  direct  incentive  to  clearness  of 
description. 
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In  the  pages  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas  we  see  the 
mariners  of  England  casting  anchor  in  the  ports  of  the 
sunny  Mediterranean,  and  sailing  amongst  its  many 
islands,  following  in  the  wake  of  the  Portuguese,  to  the 
ports  of  the  East  Indies,  and  amongst  the  West  India 
Islands,  defying  Spain.  We  see  them  in  Japanese  waters 
and  in  Baltic  ports,  rounding  the  North  Cape,  whale- 
fishing  off  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  In  combats  with 
the  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch,  in  storms,  tropical 
hurricanes,  and  amongst  Arctic  icebergs,  on  board  of 
squab,  round-bowed,  tall-sterned  craft,  sometimes  drifting 
helplessly,  or  with  King  Death  himself  in  their  midst,  in 
the  form  of  contagious  disease,  we  see  the  poor  Jacks  of 
those  days,  the  unnamed  in  history,  the  unknown, 
forgotten,  common  seamen. 


And  these  sailors  were  led  by  men  whose  like  we  may 
look  for  in  vain  throughout  the  history  of  other  times. 
For  never  again  can  the  same  combination  of  circum- 
stances arise.  Never  again  will  men  go  down  to  the 
deep  in  such  ships,  with  instruments  so  rude,  with  maps 
so  grotesquely  imperfect.  The  sea-captains,  like  Frobisher, 
Davis,  Hudson,  and  many  another,  were  forced  to  depend 
on  their  own  judgment  to  an  extent  unrealisable  in  these 
days  of  perfectly-adjusted  instruments  and  accurate  maps. 
They  hardly  understood  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and 
they  had  no  confidence  in  anything  away  from  the  North 
Star  by  night  and  the  sun  by  day.  The  bold  self-reliance 
of  these  men  carried  them  through  their  great  achieve- 
ments. They  were  forced  to  have  faith  in  nothing  but 
their  own  observation,  so  that  they  learned  to  keep  their 
eyes  open,  and  to  feel  their  way  by  an  instinct  which 
made  up  for  the  poverty  of  their  science.  Not  a  voyage 
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of  theirs,  whether  we  follow  Drake  in  the  "Pelican" 
(the  first  English  ship  to  sail  round  the  world),  Hawkins 
in  his  fine  man  o'  war,  the  "  Dainty,"  Frobisher  with  his 
"two  smalle  barkes,"the  "Gabriel"  and  the  "Michael,"  or 
Davis  in  his  little  "  pynace,"  the  "  Ellen,"  but  fills  us  with 
wonder  and  admiration  of  their  indomitable  energy,  their 
lion-hearted  courage.  We  cannot  realise  the  vagueness  of 
the  globe  to  the  old  navigators.  Countries,  now  as  well 
known  as  our  own  island  home,  were  unknown.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  continent  of  North  America  was  not  dreamed 
o£  The  meaning  of  the  words  "North-west  Passage" 
was  to  them  just  this,  that  by  rounding  the  land  some- 
where above  Labrador  they  would  pass  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  so  to  China  and  India.  By  this  route  they 
would  avoid  the  dangerous  path  by  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  and  the  inevitable  conflict  with  Spain.  Ship 
follows  ship,  and  the  world  widens,  and  in  course  of 
time  the  Northern  Archipelago  is  revealed.  But  Davis's 
Straits  and  Frobisher's  Straits,  and  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  name  of  many  a  "beaked  pro- 
montory "  keep  the  fame  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen  for 
evermore.  The  Spaniards  had  been  the  first  in  the  New 
World,  but  the  English  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
go  there  too.  Hence  follow  the  attempts  to  found  settle- 
ments in  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  further  to 
the  north  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  The  Portuguese  had 
discovered  the  passage  to  India.  The  Dutch  followed 
them.  But  the  English  sea-captains  did  not  see  why 
they  should  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Then  the  gentle- 
men adventurers,  all  the  turbulent  and  restless  spirits  who 
could  not  settle  down  to  the  farm  or  the  merchant's 
counting-house,  longed  to  be  on  board  ship  sailing 
Westward  Ho !  They  saw  fortune  waiting  them  there : 
fortune,  with  fighting,  privation,  endurance,  perhaps 
20 
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death  by  fever  or  by  battle.  Or  they  might  sail  south- 
wards round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope— called  by  the 
first  comers  into  these  seas  the  Cape  of  Storms — and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Calicut,  Java,  or  China.  There 
were  dangers  enough,  and  to  spare,  to  tempt  the  most 
adventurous  in  such  a  voyage  as  that :  Moorish  pirates  off 
the  coast  of  Morocco ;  European  pirates  coming  out  of  the 
ports  of  West  Africa ;  storms  off  the  Cape ;  hurricanes  in 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  seas  unknown  ; 
treachery  of  natives;  hunger,  thirst,  and  disease.  Yet 
there  were  never  wanting  men  in  plenty  to  volunteer  for 
these  long  and  perilous  voyages,  nor  intrepid  commanders 
to  lead  them.  What  an  admirable  type  of  the  sea-captain 
is  visible  in  the  plain  unvarnished  voyages  of  John  Davis, 
of  Sandridge,  in  Devon :  not  John  Davis,  of  Limehouse — 
another  sailor  of  some  note  too — whom  Mr.  Froude 
confuses  with  the  first  in  his  "  English  Worthies ;  "  but 
the  hero  of  the  Arctic  as  well  as  Indian  Seas,  good- 
hearted,  pious  John  Davis,  whom  Thomas  Fuller  would 
have  shown  more  judgment  in  selecting  as  a  model  for  his 
"  Good  Sea  Captain "  than  the  iron-handed  Francis 
Drake.  But  here,  indeed,  is  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
Drake's  life  was  devoted  to  punishing  Spain.  From 
boyhood  to  his  death  on  board  his  ship  at  Portobello  that 
was  his  mission.  Of  all  the  lives  of  heroes  who  have 
made  the  story  of  our  island  glow  with  romance  there  are 
few  that  can  compare  with  that  of  Drake.  His  exploits, 
told  in  plain  language,  surpass  in  extravagance  the  wildest 
stuff  ever  imagined  in  boys'  books  of  adventure. 

Then  the  types  of  chivalrous  heroism. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  coming  home  from  a  voyage  of 
discovery  on  the  North  American  coast,  with  a  small  ship 
and  a  "pynace"  of  9  or  10  tons,  overhears  one  of  his  men 
grumbling  at  the  prospect  of  returning  across  the  Atlantic, 
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when  the  late  autumn  gales  were  setting  in,  in  a  vessel  so 
small  as  the  pinnace,  hinting  that  their  commander  would 
not  like  to  do  it  himself.  Sir  Humphrey  thereon  decides 
to  leave  his  ship  and  come  home  in  the  pinnace.  He  does 
so,  and  gales  beset  them  soon  after  their  departure.  He 
was  seen  by  the  people  in  the  ship  "  Hind,"  sitting  on  the 
poop  of  the  little  pinnace  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Once, 
when  she  drave  near  enough,  he  shouted  to  them — "  That 
heaven  was  as  near  by  sea  as  by  land."  In  the  night  the 
storm  rose  higher,  with  breaking  seas,  and  the  lights  of 
the  pinnace  suddenly  disappeared.  With  much  danger  and 
peril  the  ship  "  Hind  M  reached  Falmouth  a  fortnight  later, 
but  the  pinnace  was  never  seen  again. 


Another  instance  of  true  heroism  is  that  of  the  famous 
action  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the  Revenge,  which 
has  formed  the  theme  of  a  noble  ballad  by  Tennyson. 
Seven  English  ships  of  war  were  cruising  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  endeavour  to  intercept  the  Spanish  trea- 
sure ships.  The  King  of  Spain  on  learning  this  sent 
a  fleet  of  55  ships  to  attack  the  English  and  protect 
his  treasure  ships.  The  admiral,  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
received  the  information  of  this  formidable  arma- 
ment as  he  was  riding  at  anchor  off  the  island  of 
Flores.  The  English  admiral  felt  himself  in  no  condition 
to  oppose  such  a  formidable  force,  the  less  so  as  half  his 
crews  were  disabled  by  scurvy.  He,  therefore,  weighed 
anchor  immediately,  and  put  to  sea,  three  other  ships  fol- 
lowing rapidly.  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  ship,  the  Revenge, 
is  the  last,  Sir  Richard  staying  to  remove  the  sick  men 
who  had  been  taken  on  shore,  and  who  would  have  been 
left  to  become  prisoners  to  the  Spaniards.  The  admiral 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  the  others  succeeded  in  getting 
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away,  but  Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  unable  to  recover  the 
wind  and  follow  them.    The  Spanish  squadron  was  already 
on  his  weather  bow.     He  still  had  one  course  open,  to  run 
before  the  wind.     But  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do, 
saying,  "  He  would  much  rather  die  than  leave  such  a 
mark  of  dishonour  on  himself,  his  country,  and  the  Queen's 
ship."     He,  therefore,  kept  on  his  course,  which  took  him 
through  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  squadron.     They  were 
sailing  in  two  lines,  and  the  Revenge  "ran  up  the  long  sea 
lane  between."      At  first  the  Spaniards  were  too  much 
astonished  to  fire,  but  he  was  in  no  long  time  surrounded 
by  the  whole  fleet,  and,  in  Tennyson's  noble  words — "  the 
battle  thunder  broke  from  them  all."     The  fight  began  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till  next  morning. 
He  repulsed  the  enemy  fifteen  times,  though  they  con- 
tinually shifted  their  vessels,  and  boarded  with  fresh  men. 
When  morning  dawned,  the  Revenge  was  a  dismasted 
hulk,  battered  and  beaten  to  a  wreck.     Of  the  crew  of  103 
at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  40  were  killed,  and  of  the 
rest  but  few  were  unwounded.     Sir  Richard  himself  was 
wounded  to  death.     In  this  situation,  he  proposed  to  his 
crew  to  set  the  ship  on  fire,  rather  than  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards.     The  master  gunner  and  many  of  the  seamen 
agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution,  but  the  greater  number 
opposed  it,  and  Sir  Richard  was  obliged  to  surrender.   The 
Spanish  admiral  and  his  whole  company  were  so  struck  by 
the  bravery  of  the  English  captain  and  his  crew  that  they 
were  received  on  board  their  ships  as  prisoners  of  war  with 
great  courtesy  and  consideration.    Their  lives  and  liberties 
were  respected,  and  in  due  time  they  got  back  to  England, 
when,   Sir    Richard    Hawkins  tells    us,   the   Queen  was 
graciously  pleased  to  give  every  man  six  months'  pay  over 
and  above  the  wages  then  due.     But  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
died  on  the  Spanish  admiral's  flagship,  his  last  words  being : 
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"  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet 
mind;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,  fighting  for  his  country,  Queen,  religion,  and 
honour,  my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving 
behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant 
soldier  is  in  duty  bound  to  do."  The  Spaniards  lost  in  this 
sharp  yet  unequal  action  four  ships  and  about  one  thousand 
men.  (Campbell.) 

What  was  so  great  a  disadvantage  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  in  their  long  war  with  the  English,  was  the  fact 
that  although  their  lofty  and  powerful  vessels  were  often 
crowded  by  a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  gunners,  yet 
the  seamen,  on  whom  they  relied  to  work  the  vessel,  were 
few  and  bad.  They  were  used  like  slaves,  and  forced  to 
"  moil  and  toil "  day  and  night.  They  were  not  suffered  to 
have  any  shelter  in  the  cabins  or  interior  of  the  vessel,  but 
rested  and  sheltered  in  the  tops  or  wherever  they  could. 
Whatever  the  need,  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  would 
not  do  any  of  the  ship's  work,  nor  would  the  gunners  do 
any  part  of  the  seamen's  duty  or  the  soldiers.  The  officers 
were  strict  and  punctilious  disciplinarians,  but  seldom  knew 
much  of  maritime  affairs.  The  great  idea  with  them  seems 
to  have  been  to  organise  their  sea  forces  according  to  the 
pattern  of  an  army  on  land.  And  all  their  mistakes  seem 
to  have  sprung  from  this  prime  error,  as  Hawkins  tells  us, 
of  appointing  military  men  to  commands  at  sea.  Thus  the 
captain  of  the  soldiers  on  board  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  held 
higher  rank  than  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

How  different  was  this  to  the  system  which  obtained  on 
the  English  ships  of  all  kinds.  We  have  just  seen  that  the 
seamen  in  Sir  Richard  Grenvillo's  ship  have  a  voice  in  the 
surrender.  When  Drake  was  on  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  some  of  the  gentlemen  gave  him  much  trouble  by 
their  unwillingness  to  take  their  share  in  the  labours  of 
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cleaning  and  refitting  the  ship.  This  spirit,  Drake  was 
resolved  to  put  down.  Assembling  his  crew  on  the 
desolate  shore  of  Patagonia,  he  says :  "  Here  is  such  con- 
troversye  betweene  the  saylars  and  the  gentlemen,  and 
such  stomakynge  betweene  the  gentlemen  and  saylars,  that 
it  dothe  even  make  me  madd  to  here  it.  But,  my  masters, 
I  must  have  the  gentleman  to  hayle  and  draw  with  the 

mariner,  and  the  maryner  with  the  gentleman 

I  would  know  hym  that  would  refuse  to  set  his  hand  to  a 
roape." 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Elizabethan  sea- 
men was  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  story  of 
this  stupendous  event  has  been  admirably  told  by  Mr. 
Froude.  It  has  been  told,  with  much  picturesque  descrip- 
tion and  beauty  of  language,  by  Charles  Kingsley  in 
"Westward  Ho!" 

It  would  be  but  presumptuous  to  assay  what  has  already 
been  done  so  excellently  in  those  well-known  and  famous 
narratives.  But  to  those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  heart- 
stirring  theme  beyond  even  these,  Hakluyt's  quaint  chap- 
ters will  afford  rich  entertainment  still. 

We  will  note,  with  some  degree  of  emphasis,  in  view  of 
our  theme,  that  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  had  had 
ample  warning,  had  had  ample  time  to  prepare,  but  yet 
the  warning  had  been  unheeded,  and  the  country  was 
unprepared.  But  Drake,  and  Hawkins,  and  Wynter,  and 
Frobisher  were  ready.  Yes,  the  seamen  were  ready,  and 
in  her  hour  of  peril  England  was  saved  by  her  seamen. 
It  was  not  by  statecraft  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
that  England  was  saved.  She  owed  her  deliverance  to 
her  seamen,  the  men  who  had  dared  the  perils  of  the 
Arctic  seas,  in  ships  no  better  than  Manx  herring  boats, 
who  had  fought  the  Spaniards  on  sea  and  land,  who  knew 
what  Spanish  prisons  and  the  Inquisition  were. 
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But  Philip  never  contemplated  a  naval  engagement.  A 
duel  at  sea  formed  no  part  of  his  plan.  His  aim  was  to 
unite  his  20,000  soldiers  with  the  40,000  under  Parma, 
and  land  the  whole  mighty  force  at  once  upon  the  English 
coast,  which  at  no  point  was  capable  of  resisting  such  an 
army.  The  Armada  was  a  vast  flotilla  of  transports.  True, 
it  included  a  considerable  number  of  the  famous  galleons, 
the  largest  ships  of  the  time,  but  every  unwieldy  hulk 
that  could  be  found,  had  been  utilized  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops  and  stores  for  the  long  campaign,  which  was  to 
follow  the  disembarkation.  There  were  galleys  and  gal- 
liases,  unwieldy  and  antiquated,  whose  decks  crowded  with 
soldiers  became  shambles  under  the  English  guns.  The 
English  ships,  keeping  on  the  weatherbow  of  the  Armada, 
harassed  the  Spaniards  all  up  the  Channel,  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  injury,  with  trifling  loss  to  themselves. 
Nevertheless  the  Armada  reached  Calais — six  leagues  from 
Dunkirk.  It  had  all  but  attained  its  goal.  Thence  it  was 
dislodged  by  the  fireships.  The  next  day  the  great  fight 
off  Gravelines  took  place,  a  fight  to  which  all  that  had 
gone  before  was  child's  play.  By  a  strange  turn  of  for- 
tune's wheel,  we  who  remember  Trafalgar,  and  the  Battle 
of  the  Nile,  have  forgotten  Gravelines. 

Medina  Sidonia,  seeing  that  the  Armada,  as  an  invading 
force,  was  foiled,  attempted  to  lead  the  disorganised,  yet 
still  powerful,  fleet  back  to  Spain  by  a  circumnavigation 
of  the  British  Isles.  A  perilous  resolve.  What  the 
English  ships  had  not  done  the  northern  tempests  did, 
witli  a  completeness  of  destruction  that  appeared  to  the 
nation  as  nothing  less  than  the  sovereign  act  of  Divine 
judgment.  Says  Hakluyt :  "  I  thinke  that  never  was  any 
nation  bless' d  of  Jehovah,  with  a  more  glorious  and 
wonderful  victory  upon  the  seas,  than  our  vanquishing  of 
the  dreadful  1  Spanish  Armada.  But  why  should  I 
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presume  to  call  it  our  vanquishing :  when  as  the  greatest 
part  of  them  escaped  us,  and  were  onely  by  God's  out- 
stretched arm  overwhelmed  in  the  Seas,  dash'd  in  pieces 
against  the  Rockes,  and  made  fearfull  spectacles  and 
examples  of  His  judgments  unto  all  Christendome."  But 
the  immense  importance  of  the  event  was  not  fully 
realised  even  then.  From  this  time  Spain,  then  the 
foremost  nation  in  Europe,  began  her  downward  course, 
The  war  against  Spain  was  renewed  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  It  was  carried  on  unceasingly,  till  the  grasp  of 
the  giant  weakened,  and  the  empire  slipt  from  his  hands. 
The  war  was  a  national  one.  Any  man  who  could  fit  out 
and  man  a  ship  had  the  chance  of  plundering  the  enemy. 
Hence  the  success  of  needy  adventurers  like  Candish. 
The  great  reputation  of  the  Spaniards  for  courage  and 
bravery  gave  way  before  the  English  seadogs,  whose 
success  bred  in  them  a  kind  of  reckless  and  desperate 
bravado. 

"  Philip  thanked  God  that  the  disaster  was  no  worse,'* 
"that  he  had  sent  his  fleet  against  men,  not  against 
the  tempests,  and  that  he  could  place  another  fleet 
upon  the  seas."  But,  in  the  words  of  the  historian, 
what  he  could  not  replace  was  his  mastery  of  the 
seas.  This  had  vanished.  The  defeat  of  the  Armada 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  "The  naval  supremacy  of 
Spain  was  lost,  and  with  it  all  was  lost.  An  empire  so 
widely  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  whose  dominions 
were  parted  by  intervening  nations,  could  only  be  held 
together  by  its  command  of  the  seas." — (Froude).  The 
great  empire  broke  up  slowly,  but  the  cause  of  ruin  was 
the  same  throughout.  "  It  was  the  loss  of  her  maritime 
supremacy  that  robbed  her  of  all,  and  her  maritime 
supremacy  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  Armada." 
(Froude.) 
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0  seamen  of  Elizabeth's  England !  we  would  keep  your 
memory  green  for  ever.  But  it  is  vain  to  inscribe  your 
names  in  brass  or  marble,  if  we  forget  that  for  which  ye 
fought :  for  gone  ye  are  from  blame  or  praise  of  ours,  but 
that  for  which  ye  strove  remains  to  us  still,  our  glorious 
heritage — the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  Shame  be  upon  us 
if  we  suffer  this  to  go  from  our  hands.  Needless  were 
column,  or  statue,  or  tower  to  the  memory  of  the  seamen 
of  the  past  while  we  hold  firm  their  gift  to  us.  And  when 
the  day  dawns  when  England's  mastery  of  the  seas  shall 
be  challenged,  may  the  answer  from  the  turreted  monsters 
of  steel  be  as  world-defying  and  as  triumphant  as  that 
which  rang  out  from  the  "wooden  walls,"  quaint  and 
cumbrous  though  they  were,  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 


ON    WINDMILLS. 

BY  JOHN   MORTIMER. 

I  wander  from  my  drowsy  desk 
To  revel  in  the  picturesque. 

W.  M.  PRAKD. 

AS  a  lover  of  landscape  and  the  antique  forms  of  beauty 
that  minister  to  its  attractiveness  I  must  confess  to 
an  unquestionable  liking  for  windmills,  and  it  was  one  of 
those  grey  old  tower-like  structures,  with  its  graceful 
tapering  lines,  its  hooded  cap,  and  broad,  wind-fanned 
sails,  seen — as  I  passed  by  it  the  other  day — perched  on  a 
breezy  knoll  by  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble,  that  turned  my 
thoughts,  as  by  a  wind  from  other  days,  in  directions 
reflective  and  retrospective,  the  nature  of  which  it  affords 
me  a  little  recreative  pleasure  to  set  down  in  a  written 
form.  Though,  as  I  have  said,  a  windmill  is  to  me  an 
object  of  peculiar  attraction,  yet  my  knowledge  of  it  is 
confined  to  the  picturesqueness  of  its  exterior  aspect.  If 
I  wish  to  be  informed  regarding  its  interior  mechanism,  or 
the  construction  of  its  sails,  and  the  way  they  are  acted 
upon  by  the  wind,  my  old  friend  Hermit  Crab  will  inform 
me,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  that  learned  professor's 
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scientific  knowledge,  judging  from  the  evidences  of  it  that 
crop  up  in  unexpected  forms,  to  my  increased  and  rever- 
ential wonderment.  Turning  over  the  pages  of  a  great 
encyclopaedia  the  other  day,  I  was  surprised  and  pleased 
to  recognise  the  initials  of  my  friend's  name  appended  to 
a  profound  dissertation  on  windmill  sails,  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  mathematical  and  algebraical  formulae,  and  cal- 
culations intricate,  which  made  me  feel  for  the  time  being 
as  if  I  had  got  a  windmill  in  my  head.  How  I  envied  my 
friend's  possession  of  this  power  of  accurate  calculation  and 
demonstration,  knowing  as  I  do  that  it  is  combined  in  his 
case  with  the  keenest  and  most  delicate  appreciation  of 
truth  and  beauty  in  all  forms  of  nature,  art,  and  literature. 
But  as  the  inner  eye  can  see  only  that  which  it  brings 
with  it  the  power  of  seeing,  and  as  this  limitation  con- 
demns some  of  us  to  remain,  in  many  things,  no  more  than 
superficialists,  I  must  be  content  to  deal  with  windmills 
according  to  the  measure  of  my  capacity. 

It  would  be  interesting  in  pursuance  of  that  retrospec- 
tive movement  of  the  mind  induced  by  the  subject,  to 
consider  the  various  contrivances  which  have  been  adopted 
for  the  pulverisation  of  grain,  to  trace  the  processes  from  the 
rudest  forms  of  pressure  used,  say  by  the  men  of  the  Stone 
Age,  down  to  the  latest  mechanical  appliances.  In  such 
an  inquiry  we  should  discover  how  the  quern  or  hand-mill 
came  to  be  used ;  and  how,  under  other  conditions,  cattle 
were  employed  to  produce  the  rotary  motion ;  we  should 
learn  further  how  the  motive  forces  of  water  and  wind  were 
brought  into  play  by  the  introduction  of  the  wheel  and  the 
sail,  the  former  being  very  probably  the  earlier  appliance 
of  the  two.  In  the  matter  of  windmills  we  are  told  that 
they  were  in  existence  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century, 
but  are  thought  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  East  at  an 
earlier  date.  We  should  find,  too,  that  they  have  had 
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their  own  processes  of  development  and  variations  of 
structure,  from  the  post  mill  which  was  moved  at  its  base 
by  a  lever,  to  the  mill  with  a  movable  cap  on  the  summit 
and  the  regulating  fan  for  adjusting  the  sails  to  the  wind. 
Then,  following  all  these,  there  has  come  the  steam  corn 
mill,  unpicturesque  in  aspect,  and  destined  perhaps  to 
reduce  both  windmill  and  watermill  to  ruins.  The  considera- 
tion of  all  these  things,  however,  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to 
the  present  purpose,  which  is  neither  antiquarian  nor 
historical,  and  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  lightly  literary. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  a  windmill  was  one  of  the 
stage  kind,  and  it  is  associated  with  my  first  play.  The 
mill  was  away  in  Bohemia,  and  the  play  was  The  Miller 
and  his  Men.  1  remember  what  a  vivid  impression 
that  old  melodrama  made  on  my  youthful  imagination, 
especially  in  the  opening  scene,  the  stage  description  of 
which  runs  thus:  "The  banks  of  a  river.  On  the  right  in 
the  distance  a  rocky  eminence,  on  which  is  a  windmill 
at  work.  A  cottage  in  front — sunset." 

It  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

When  first  it  gleamed  upon  my  sight, 

that  first  stage  make-believe.  How  shall  I  describe,  too, 
the  realistic  impression  made  by  the  white-smocked  miller's 
men,  when  they  cross  the  river  in  their  boat  and  deposit 
their  sacks  on  the  ground,  the  while  they  sing — 

When  the  wind  blows, 

When  the  mill  goes, 
Our  hearts  are  all  light  and  merry  ; 

When  the  wind  drops, 

When  the  mill  stops, 
We  drink,  and  sing,  hey  down  derry. 

Then  there  were  the  various  characters,  the  principals  of 
the  melodrama ;  all  marvellously  magnified  to  a  boy's  eye. 
Grindoff  the  miller,  and  the  sad  Kavina,  old  Kelmar,  and 
his  daughter  the  fair  Claudine,  the  love-lorn  Lothair,  the 
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Count  Friberg,  and  his  humorous  servant  Karl.  What  an 
awesome  revelation  it  was,  too,  as  the  plot  unfolded  itself, 
to  find  the  miller  and  his  innocent-looking  men  transformed 
into  frocked  and  belted  and  big-booted  banditti — terrible 
fellows,  all  of  them,  armed  with  daggers  and  pistols,  and 
who  had  their  hiding  place  in  cavernous  depths  of  the  rock 
beneath  that  picturesque  and  peaceful  mill,  approached  by 
secret  passages  and  convenient  trapdoors.  Then  there  were 
the  striking  situations,  sometimes  accompanied  with  appro- 
priate music,  and  always  with  the  true  melodramatic 
dialogue,  as  when  two  moody  villains,  baffled  of  their  prey 
in  the  forest,  enter,  the  one  exclaiming  significantly,  "But 
a  time  may  come,"  to  which  the  other  rejoins,  "A  time 
shall  come,  and  shortly  too."  How  sweetly,  too,  Claudine 
sang, 

Stay,  prithee,  stay,  the  night  is  dark, 

The  cold  wind  whistles,  hark  !  hark  !  hark  ! 

Then  to  what  a  tragic  catastrophe  the  melodrama  moved 
through  its  thrilling  circumstances,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  Grindoff  and  his  robber  band.  All  that,  how- 
ever, belongs  to  the  irrevocable  past,  and,  as  Wordsworth 
says — 

Nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower. 

Though  I  have  looked  upon  many  real  windmills  since 
those  days,  perhaps  none  has  been  associated  with  such 
romantic  interest  as  that  which  belonged  to  the  stage-land 
of  Bohemia. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  charm  a  real  wind- 
mill has  for  me,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  grace  in 
its  form,  and  something  of  the  poetry  of  motion  in  its 
'I  arms  as  they  beat  the  air  in  their  upward  and 
downward  flight,  accompanied  by  that  "singing  in  the 
sails  which  is  not  of  the  breeze."  Your  windmill  too,  being 
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subject  to  elemental  forces  over  which  it  has  no  control, 
displays  an  interesting  irregularity  in  its  movements ;  it 
has  many  enforced  pauses,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
that  it  will  be  at  work  on  any  special  day.  Like  those  of 
ships,  its  sails  are  sometimes  becalmed,  and  when  the  wind 
bloweth  not  your  miller  hath  an  idle  time,  and  probably, 
like  the  mariner,  sometimes  whistleth  to  lure  the  laggard 
wind.  As  a  place  too  where  corn  is  ground  the  windmill 
has  its  attractions,  for  that  process  is  allied  to  the  primal 
necessities  of  life,  and  seems  to  concern  us  more  nearly 
than  the  spinning  of  yarn  or  the  weaving  of  cloth.  My 
affection  for  a  windmill,  as  a  place  where  corn  is  ground, 
has  grown  out  of  associations  arising  from  an  early  familia- 
rity with  an  old  watermill,  where  I  spent  many  happy  days 
of  my  youth.  This  old  mill,  which,  I  hope,  "still  sings  its 
busy  lay/'  stands  upon  a  trout  stream  which  flows  through 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Mowbray  away  there  in  Yorkshire ; 
and  as  I  recall  the  scene,  I  remember  how  often  I  have 
been  awakened  in  the  early  morning  by  the  first  revolu- 
tions of  the  great  water-wheel  which  sent  a  soft  vibration 
through  all  the  house  to  its  remotest  rooms,  for  the  mill 
and  the  house  were  practically  one,  and  you  had  but  to 
step  out  of  the  kitchen  to  the  mill  chamber.  I  was  a  care- 
less boy  in  those  days,  but — 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  about  the  dam, 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 
The  meal  sacks  on  the  whitened  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

Were  I  an  artist  I  would  try  to  put  on  canvas  that  old 
mill  with  its  dusty  stone  walls,  its  seventeenth  century 
dial  on  the  gable,  and  its  broad  orchard-bordered  pool; 
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for  your  corn  mill,  whether  impelled  by  wind-sail  or  water- 
wheel,  is  always  an  attractive  object  to  the  artist  eye,  which, 
however,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  learned  to  look  with 
equal  favour  on  the  modern  mill,  whose  motive  power  is 
derived  from  steam.  How  effective  an  old  windmill  can 
be  in  a  landscape,  I  have  evidence  in  an  engraving,  now 
lying  before  me,  of  a  picture  by  Creswick.  It  is  called 
"Passing  Showers,"  and  shows,  beneath  a  cloudy  and  rainy 
sky,  a  long  stretch  of  landscape  of  a  varied  kind,  made  up 
of  moorland,  mead,  and  stream,  with  an  ancient  wooden 
windmill  standing  on  the  moorland  edge  in  the  foreground. 
It  is  a  mill  of  that  primitive  kind,  already  alluded  to,  sup- 
ported on  a  post,  and  moved  round  to  the  wind  by  means 
of  a  long  lever  at  the  base.  Towards  this  mill,  as  to  a 
place  of  shelter,  a  horseman  is  riding  rapidly,  facing  the 
wind  in  his  flight,  as  you  can  see  by  some  stunted 
skeleton-looking  trees  near  by,  which  are  straining  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  flying  horseman  and  the 
broad-sailed  mill  remind  me  of  Don  Quixote,  and  how 
that  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance,  despite  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  faithful  squire,  rode  full  tilt  at  the 
windmills  in  the  plain,  believing  that  they  were  giants 
which  it  was  his  mission  to  overthrow.  We  know  how, 
although,  along  with  the  good  Rosinante,  he  was  himself 
overthrown,  he  was  still  undeceived,  averring  that  the 
giants  had  been  transformed  into  windmills  to  his  hurt, 
and  not  to  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  even  by  those 
words  of  the  worthy  Sancho  Panza,  which  have  become 
proverbial,  "  Did  I  not  tell  your  worship,"  said  that  matter- 
of-fact  squire,  "they  were  windmills?  And  who  would 
have  thought  otherwise,  except  such  as  had  windmills  in 
their  head?" 


FABLES     AND    FABULISTS. 

BY   THOMAS   NEWBIGGING. 

A  FABLE  or  apologue  may  be  defined  as  a  short  story, 
either  fictitious  or  true,  generally  fictitious,  calculated 
to  convey  instruction,  advice,  or  reproof  in  an  interesting 
form ;  impressing  its  lesson  on  the  mind  more  deeply  than 
a  mere  didactic  piece  of  counsel  or  admonition  is  capable 
of  doing. 

I  say  "a  short  story,"  because  if  the  narration  is  spun 
out  to  a  considerable  length  it  ceases  to  be  a  true  fable,  as 
the  term  is  understood,  and  becomes  a  tale,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  fairy  tale.  Now,  a  fairy  tale  usually,  or 
invariably,  contains  some  romance  and  much  improba- 
bility ;  it  deals  largely  in  the  superstitious,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  vehicle  for  conveying  a  moral.  The  very 
opposite  holds  good  of  a  fable.  Although  animals  are 
generally  the  actors  in  the  fable,  there  is  an  air  of  natural- 
ness in  their  assumed  speech  and  actions.  The  story  may 
be  either  highly  imaginative  or  baldly  matter-of-fact,  but 
it  never  wanders  beyond  the  range  of  intuitive  (as  opposed 
to  actual)  experience,  and  it  always  contains  a  moral.  In 
a  word,  a  fable  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  very  quintessence  of 
common- sense  and  wise  counsel,  couched  in  brief  narrative 
form.  It  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  a 
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parable,  though  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  parable, 
because  this  is  more  sedate  in  character,  and  has  human 
beings  as  its  actors. 

There  is  an  archness  about  the  best  fables  that  creates 
interest  and  awakens  curiosity;  and  it  is  the  quality  of 
such  that,  whilst  simple  enough,  as  stories,  to  be  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  the  young,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  calculated  to  interest,  amuse,  instruct,  and  admonish 
those  more  advanced  in  years. 

A  fable  should  carry  its  moral  without  the  telling. 
Nevertheless,  the  moral  or  application  is  generally  worth 
supplying,  even  where  it  is  self-evident,  because  it  puts, 
or  should  put,  the  lesson  taught  by  the  fable  in  a  terse 
and  impressive  form.  Above  and  beyond  all,  a  fable 
should  possess  the  quality  of  simplicity,  and,  whilst  easy 
to  be  understood,  it  should  have  force  and  appropriateness. 

Fables  treat  of  the  follies  and  weaknesses,  and  occasion- 
ally of  the  nobler  qualities,  of  humankind,  generally 
through  the  medium  of  the  lower  animals  and  the  members 
of  the  vegetable  and  natural  kingdoms.  These  are  made 
to  represent  the  characters  which  we  find  in  human  life. 
Curious,  that  although  it  is  chiefly  the  lower  animals  and 
inanimate  things  that  are  made  the  vehicle  of  the  instruc- 
tion or  reproof  contained  in  the  story,  we  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  any  incongruity  in  these  having  the  power  of 
speech.  We  willingly  accept  the  circumstance  of  their 
faculty  of  speech  and  reasoning  as  gospel  truth  for  the 
time  being.  It  is  natural  that  they  in  the  fable  should 
speak  as  the  hero  or  actors,  and  we  listen  to  their  words, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  with  deference  or  contempt,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

It  is  a  question  in  casuistry  how  far  justice  and  injustice 
are  done  to  the  inferior  animals  and  the  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  by  this  liberty  that  is  taken  with  them 
21 
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in  the  fable.  If  they  had  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  the 
power  of  remonstrance,  it  may  be  conceived  that  some  of 
them  at  least  would  repudiate  the  characters  and  propen- 
sities which  we  in  our  superior  conceit  so  glibly  ascribe  to 
them  in  the  fable.  And,  indeed,  there  is  doubtless  a  good 
deal  of  unfairness  in  our  habit  of  stigmatising  this  one 
with  cunning,  that  one  with  cowardice,  and  the  other  with 
cruelty,  or  stupidity,  or  dishonesty,  as  suits  our  purpose. 
Possibly  if  some  of  the  humbler  creatures  thus  branded 
were  gifted  with  the  power  of  writing  fables  for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-creatures  and  associates,  they  might  be  able 
to  point  to  characteristics  in  the  higher  order  of  beings 
which  it  is  desirable  to  hold  in  reprobation,  and  this,  too, 
with  as  much  or  more  reason  and  justice  on  their  side  than 
we  have  on  ours.  But,  in  truth,  the  fabulists  themselves 
tacitly  admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  inasmuch  as  the 
failings  and  defects  and  general  qualities  which  they 
ascribe  to  the  characters  in  the  fable  are,  of  course,  those 
of  the  human  species. 

A  fable  is  generally  a  fiction,  "  a  medicinable  fiction,"  as 
Mr.  Walter  Pater  says  (translating  Plato's  definition)  "  with 
a  provisional  or  economised  truth  in  it,  set  forth  under  such 
terms  as  simple  souls  can  best  receive."  It  is  a  singular 
paradox,  however,  that  nothing  is  truer  than  a  good  fable. 
True  to  intuition,  true  to  nature,  true  to  fact.  The  great 
virtue  of  fables  consists  in  this  quality  of  truthfulness, 
and  their  enduring  life  and  popularity  are  corroboration 
of  it.  If  not  true  they  are  nothing,  or  foolish,  and  there- 
fore intolerable.  We  instinctively  feel  their  truth,  and  are 
encouraged  or  conscience-smitten  by  the  narration;  for 
they  deal  with  principles  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  our 
human  nature.  The  fables  of  antiquity  may  indeed  be 
truly  said  to  have  been  a  natural  product  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  invented.  In  the  early  days,  when  free 
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speech  was  a  perilous  exercise,  and  when  to  declaim 
against  vice  and  folly,  especially  in  high  places,  was  to 
court  personal  risk,  the  fable  was  resorted  to  by  the 
moralist  as  a  circuitous  method  of  achieving  the  end  he 
desired  to  reach,  the  lesson  he  wished  to  enforce.  The 
entertainment  afforded  by  the  fable  or  apologue  took  off 
the  keen  edge  of  the  reproof;  and  whilst  the  censure 
conveyed  was  not  less  severe,  the  device  of  making  the 
humbler  creatures  the  scapegoat  of  human  weakness  and 
vice  mollified  its  bitterness.  The  very  indirectness  of  the 
fable  had  the  effect  of  making  the  sinner  his  own  accuser 
— whom  the  cap  fitted  was  at  liberty  to  don  it.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  a  fable  has  ever  the  full 
immediate  effect  intended.  Men  are  loth  to  apply  the 
moral  to  their  own  case,  though  they  have  no  difficulty  in 
applying  it  to  the  case  of  others — even  to  their  best 
acquaintances  and  friends.  For  example :  take  the  pre- 
sent company — my  present  company  of  readers— (it  is 
usual,  by  the  way,  to  except  "the  present  company," 
but  I  will  be  rash  enough,  even  at  the  risk  of 
castigation,  to  break  the  rule) — take,  then,  the  present 
company  in  illustration  of  my  point.  Which  one  of  us 
would  admit  for  a  moment  that  we  are  the  counterpart  or 
human  representative  of  the  Fox,  with  its  low  cunning  \ 
the  loquacious  Jackdaw ;  the  silly  Goose ;  the  ungrateful 
Viper ;  the  Crow,  to  be  cajoled  by  flattery  ;  not  to  mention 
the  egregious  Donkey?  "  Satire,"  says  an  acute  wi 
"  is  a  glass  in  which  the  beholder  sees  everybody's  face 
but  his  own."  Or,  to  parody  a  line  of  Young: — 

All  men  think  all  men  peccable  but  themselves. 

To  be  sure  we  might  be  willing,  modestly  perhaps,  to 
admit  that  we  who  are  singers  can  emulate  the  nightin- 
gale ;  that  we  even  possess  some  of  the— call  it  shrewdness 
of  the  fox ;  the  faithful  character  of  the  honest  dog ;  vie 
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in  dignity  of  manners  and  bearing  with  the  stately  lion. 
But  all  that  is  a  matter  of  course;  the  noble  traits  we 
possess  are  so  self-evident  that  none,  except  the  incor- 
rigibly blind,  will  be  found  to  dispute  them !  So  that  the 
admonishing  fable  contains  no  lesson  for  any  of  us,  but 
should  be  taken  seriously  to  heart,  with  a  view  to  their 
reformation,  by  certain  persons  whom  we  all  know.  That 
view  of  the  question,  however,  need  not  be  further 
pursued. 

We  have  the  "  successful  villain  "  in  the  fable  as  some- 
times on  the  stage ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
tendency  of  this  is  not  rather  to  encourage  dissimulation, 
in  certain  ill-constituted  minds,  than  to  inculcate  virtue. 
A  fable  of  Northcote's  will  exemplify  what  I  mean : — 

THE   ELEPHANT  AND   THE  FOX. 

"  A  grave  and  judicious  Elephant  entering  into  argu- 
ment with  a  pert  Fox,  who  insisted  upon  his  superior 
powers  of  persuasion,  which  the  Elephant  would  not  allow, 
it  was  at  length  agreed  between  them  that  whichever 
attracted  the  most  attention  from  his  auditors  by  his 
eloquence  should  be  deemed  the  victor.  At  a  certain 
appointed  time  a  great  assembly  of  animals  attended  the 
trial,  and  the  Elephant  was  allowed  to  speak  first.  He 
with  eloquence  spoke  of  the  high  importance  of  ever 
adhering  with  strictness  to  justice  and  to  truth,  also  of  the 
happiness  which  resulted  from  controlling  the  passions, 
of  the  dignity  of  patience,  the  inhospitable  and  hateful 
nature  of  selfishness,  and  the  odiousness  of  cruelty  and 
carnage. 

"  The  pert  Fox,  perceiving  the  audience  not  to  be  much 
amused  by  the  discourse  of  the  Elephant,  made  no  cere- 
mony, but  interrupted  the  oration  by  giving  a  farcical 
account  of  all  his  mischievous  tricks  and  hairbreadth 
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escapes,  the  success  of  his  cunning,  and  his  adroit  con- 
trivances to  extricate  himself  from  harm.  All  which  so 
delighted  the  assembly,  that  fche  Elephant  was  soon  left, 
in  the  midst  of  his  wise  advice,  without  a  single  auditor 
near  him ;  for  they  one  and  all  with  eagerness  thronged 
to  hear  the  diverting  follies  and  knaveries  of  the  Fox, 
who,  of  course,  was  in  the  end  declared  the  victor." 

It  might  almost  appear  that  a  fable  of  this  kind  is  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  harm 
rather  than  good,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  the  triumph  of 
duplicity  and  the  defeat  of  wisdom.  True,  the  author  of 
the  fable  trios  to  recover  the  lost  ground  in  the  applica- 
tion, by  mildly  holding  up  the  Fox  to  reprobation, 
thus : — 

"  Application :  The  effect  these  two  orators  had  on  the 
perceptions  of  their  audience  was  exactly  the  reverse 
one  to  the  other.  That  of  the  Elephant  touched  the  guilty, 
like  satire,  with  pain  and  reproach ;  even  the  most  innocent 
was  humbled,  as  none  were  wholly  free  from  vice,  and  all 
felt  themselves  lowered  even  in  their  own  opinion,  and 
heard  the  admonition  as  an  irksome  duty,  but  still  with 
little  inclination  to  undergo  the  difficult  task  of  amend- 
ment. But  when  the  Fox  began,  all  was  joy ;  the  innocent 
felt  all  the  gratification  which  proceeds  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  superiority,  and  the  guilty  to  find  their  vices  and 
follies  treated  only  as  a  jest ;  for  we  all  have  felt  how  much 
more  pleasure  we  enjoy  laughing  at  a  fool  than  in  being 
scrutinised  by  the  sage.  From  this  cause  it  is  that  farce  of 
the  most  grotesque  and  absurd  kind  is  tolerated  and 
received,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  relish,  even  by 
the  good  and  the  wise,  as  we  all  want  comfort." 

In  spite  of  the  application — nay,  rather,  to  some  extent 
by  reason  of  it,  for  the  anti-climax  is  extraordinary  in  a 
fable  !  I  doubt  whether  our  sympathies  are  not  with  tho 
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Fox  rather  than  with  the  Elephant.  We  feel  that  the 
Elephant,  with  all  his  wisdom  and  good  advice,  is  somewhat 
of  a  bore  ;  whilst  the  Fox,  rake  and  wastrel  though  he  be, 
has  that  touch  of  nature  that  makes  him  kin. 

JEsop's  fable  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Crow"  is  also  an 
example  of  the  success  of  the  scoundrel ;  but  mark  the  dif- 
ference— here  is  the  obvious  reproof  of  the  vain  and  silly 
bird,  deceived  by  flattering  words,  till,  in  attempting  to 
sing,  she  drops  into  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  the  savoury 
morsel  she  held  in  her  beak !  Here,  our  verdict  is : 
"  Served  her  right ! "  In  Northcote's  fable,  clever  though 
it  is  as  a  narration,  this  climax  is  altogether  wanting. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  world's  history,  fables  were 
invented  for  the  edification  of  men  and  women.  This  was 
so  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  or 
Saracenic  civilisation.  In  these  later  days  fables  are 
generally  assumed  to  be  more  for  the  delectation  of  chil- 
dren than  adults.  This  change  of  auditory  need  not  be 
regretted ;  it  has  its  marked  advantages.  The  lesson 
which  the  fable  inculcates  is  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  has  an  influence,  less  or  more,  on 
his  or  her  career  during  life. 

The  ineradicable  impression  which  certain  fables  have 
made  upon  the  mind,  through  uncounted  generations,  by 
their  self-evident  appropriateness  and  truth,  is  well  exem- 
plified in  the  "  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  the  "  Fox  and  the 
Grapes,"  the  "  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,"  the  "  Dog  and  the 
Shadow,"  the  "  Mountain  in  Labour,"  the  "  Fox  without  a 
Tail ; "  the  "  Satyr  and  the  Man  "  who  blew  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath,  and  others.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that 
nothing  in  literature  has  been  more  quoted  than  the  fables 
named.  We  could  not  afford  to  lose  them  ;  their  absence 
would  be  a  distinct  loss — literature  and  life  would  be  the 
poorer  without  them ;  and,  such  being  the  fact,  we  are 
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justified  in  holding  those  writers  in  esteem  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  mankind 
in  the  fables  they  have  invented. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  the  fables  of  the  various 
authors  are  original.  Most  of  the  fabulists  who  have  won 
fame  in  this  branch  of  literature  have  borrowed  from 
writers  anterior  to  themselves,  and  have  simply  given  the 
old  story  a  new  setting.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  La  Fon- 
taine's fables,  for  example,  are  simply  recast  from  ^Esop 
and  other  of  the  Ancients. 

The  oldest  fable  in  Holy  Scripture  is  the  trees  in  search 
of  a  king,  recounted  by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem,* 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  the  most  worthless  persons  are 
generally  the  most  presuming. 

^Esop  is  justly  regarded  as  the  foremost  inventor  of 
fables  that  the  world  has  seen.  He  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ.  Several  places — as  in  the  case  of 
Homer — are  named  as  his  birthplace,  but  the  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  Phrygia,  hence  his  sobriquet  of 
"  The  Phrygian."  Whether  he  was  a  slave  from  his  birth 
is  uncertain;  but  if  not,  he  became  such,  and  served  three 
masters  in  succession — Caresias,  Zanthus,  and  Idmon  or 
Jadmon.  His  faithful  service  and  wisdom  so  pleased 
Idmon  that  he  gave  ^Esop  his  freedom.  Growing  in 
reputation  both  as  a  sage  and  a  wit,  he  associated  with 
the  wisest  men  of  the  age.  Amongst  his  contemporaries 
were  the  seven  sages  of  Greece — Periander,  Thales,  Solon, 
Cleobulus,  Chilo,  Bias,  and  Pittacus — but  he  was  even- 
tually esteemed  wiser  than  any  of  them.  He  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Croesus,  the  rich  King  of  Lydia, 
and  continued  under  the  patronage  of  that  monarch  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Croesus  employed  him  in 
various  embassies  which  he  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

*  Judgw  Ix.,  8-15. 
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The  last  he  undertook  was  a  mission  to  Delphi,  where, 
having  so  offended  the  Delphians  by  his  strictures  on 
their  mean  character  and  habits,  they  conspired  against 
him,  charging  him  with  the  theft  of  a  golden  goblet  which 
they  had  surreptitiously  hidden  away  among  his  baggage. 
This  being  one  of  the  vessels  consecrated  to  Apollo,  the 
charge  brought  against  him  was  that  of  sacrilege;  and,  being 
found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  precipitated  from  the 
rock  Hyampia.  This  shameful  sentence  was  carried  out, 
and  so  ^Esop  died  (according  to  ancient  writers)  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  fifty-fourth  Olympiad,  or  561  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  fate  of  poor  ^Esop  was  like 
that  of  a  good  many  other  world-menders  ! 

Apart  from  wisdom  in  the  highest  sense,  Msop  possessed 
no  little  share  of  worldly  wisdom,  or  political  wisdom— 
which  is  often  only  another  name  for  chicane — and 
exercised  it  as  occasion  served.  It  is  related  by  Plutarch 
in  the  "Life  of  Solon,"  that  "^Esop  being  at  the  court  of 
Croesus  at  a  time  when  the  seven  sages  of  Greece  were 
also  present,  and  the  King,  having  shown  them  the 
magnificence  of  his  Court  and  the  vastness  of  his  riches, 
asked  them — '  Whom  do  you  think  the  happiest  man  ? ' 
Some  of  them  named  one,  and  some  another :  Solon 
(whom,  without  injury,  we  may  look  upon  as  superior  to 
all  the  rest),  in  his  answer,  gave  two  instances.  The  first 
was  that  of  one  Tellus,  a  poor  Athenian,  but  of  great 
virtues,  who  had  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his 
care  and  education  of  his  family,  and  at  last  lost  his  life 
in  fighting  for  his  country.  The  other  was  of  two  brothers, 
who  had  given  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  their  filial 
piety,  and  were,  in  reward  for  it,  taken  out  of  this  life  by 
the  gods  the  very  night  after  they  had  performed  so 
dutiful  an  action,  and  concluded  with  adding  that  he 
had  given  such  instances  because  no  one  could  be 
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pronounced  happy  before  his  death.  ^Esop  perceived 
that  the  King  was  not  well  satisfied  with  any  of  their 
answers,  and,  being  asked  the  same  question,  replied — 
'  That  for  his  part  he  was  persuaded  that  Croesus  had 
as  much  pre-eminence  in  happiness  over  all  other  men  as 
the  sea  has  over  all  the  rivers/  The  King  was  so  much 
pleased  with  this  compliment  that  he  eagerly  pronounced 
that  sentence,  which  afterwards  became  a  common  pro- 
verb— '  The  Phrygian  has  hit  the  mark ! '  Soon  after  this 
happened,  Solon  took  his  leave  of  Crcesus,  and  was 
dismissed  very  coolly.  ^Esop,  on  his  departure,  accom- 
panied him  part  of  his  journey,  and  as  they  were  on  the 
road  took  an  opportunity  of  saying  to  him,  'O  Solon, 
either  we  must  not  speak  to  kings,  or  we  must  say  what 
will  please  them  ! '  '  On  the  contrary/  replied  Solon,  l  wo 
should  either  not  speak  to  kings  at  all,  or  we  should  give 
them  good  and  useful  advice/  So  great  was  the  steadiness 
of  the  chief  of  the  sages,  and  such  the  courtliness  of 
jEsop."* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  reply  of  ^Esop  to  the  question 
of  the  King  was  evasive.  He  does  not  declare  the  King 
to  be  "the  happiest  man,"  but  leaves  it  to  be  inferred 
that,  assuming  happiness  to  be  attained  by  men  during 
life  (which  Solon  denied),  then  was  Croesus  pre-eminent 
over  all  others  in  that  respect.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  answer  does  not  display  the  character  of  /Esop  in  the 
best  light  as  a  moralist,  however  much  it  may  exalt  his 
reputation  as  a  courtier.  There  probably  was  a  good  deal 
of  the  fox  in  his  nature,  and  this,  not  less  than  his  wisdom, 
enabled  him  to  maintain  his  position  at  the  court  of  this 
vain  and  wealthy  King. 

Not  only  was  ^Esop  unfortunate  in  his  death,  his  per- 
sonal appearance  has  suffered  disparagement.  The  most 

«  QuoUd  from  the  lif«  of  Aop  in  Dodaley't 
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trustworthy  chroniclers  of  ancient  times  describe  him  as  a 
man  of  good  appearance,  and  even  of  a  pleasing  cast  of 
•countenance ;  whereas,  in  later  years,  he  has  been  portrayed 
both  by  writers  and  in  pictures  as  deformed  in  body  and 
repellant  in  feature. 

It  is  to  Planudes,  a  Constantinople  monk  of  the  14th 
century,  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  the  time  of  ^Esop, 
that  this  burlesque  of  the  great  fabulist  is  due.  It  appears 
that  this  man,  either  through  ignorance  or  by  intention, 
confounded  the  Oriental  fabulist,  Locman,  with  ^Esop,  and 
clothed  the  latter  in  all  the  admitted  deformities  of  the 
other.  This  writer  is  untrustworthy  in  other  respects,  for 
in  the  pretended  life  of  him  which  he  wrote,  he  makes  him 
speak  of  persons  who  did  not  exist,  and  events  that  did 
not  occur  for  80  to  200  years  after  his  death. 

The  ^Esopean  fables  are  distinguished  by  their  sim- 
plicity, their  mother- wit  and  natural  humour.  A  score  of 
examples  exhibiting  these  qualities  might  be  cited.  Two 
(not  the  best  known)  will  suffice : — 

THE   WOLF   AND  THE   SHEPHERDS. 

"  A  Wolf,  peeping  into  a  hut,  where  a  company  of  shep- 
herds were  regaling  themselves  with  a  joint  of  mutton : 
'  Lord,'  said  he,  '  what  a  clamour  would  these  men  have 
raised  if  they  had  caught  me  at  such  a  banquet.'" 

The  compression  and  humour  of  this  fable  are  remark- 
able, and  the  obvious  moral  is  "  That  men  are  apt  to  con- 
demn in  others  what  they  practise  themselves  without 
scruple."  Again,  take 

THE   BULL  AND   THE   GNAT. 

Intended  to  show  that  the  least  considerable  of  mankind 
are  seldom  destitute  of  self-importance:  "A  conceited 
Gnat,  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  importance,  having  placed 
himself  on  the  horn  of  a  Bull,  expressed  great  uneasiness 
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lest  his  weight  should  be  incommodious ;  and  with  much 
ceremony  begged  the  Bull's  pardon  for  the  liberty  he 
had  taken ;  assuring  him  that  he  would  immediately 
remove  if  he  pressed  too  hard  upon  him.  '  Give  yourself 
no  uneasiness  on  that  account,  I  beseech  you/  replied  the 
Bull,  *  for,  as  I  never  perceived  when  you  sat  down,  I  shall 
probably  not  miss  you  whenever  you  think  fit  to  rise  up.' " 
Here,  again,  the  humour  is  exquisite ;  but,  indeed,  that 
is  a  characteristic  of  nearly  all  the  fables  ascribed  to  ^Esop. 

The  fable  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  the  expression 
of  pathos.  Perhaps  the  only  really  pathetic  fable  is  that 
of  the  "  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
very  best.  In  this  there  is  a  touch  of  genuine  pathos, 
unique  in  its  character. 

The  applicability  of  the  fables  of  JEsop  to  the  circum- 
stances and  occurrences  of  every-day  life,  in  the  highest 
walks  as  in  the  humblest  (for  the  nature  in  both  is  human, 
after  all),  gives  them  peculiar  value.  This,  and  their 
epigrammatical  character,  so  conspicuous  in  the  best, 
combined  with  the  humorous  turn  that  is  given  to  them, 
impresses  them  upon  the  memory. 

Montaigne  remarks  that  "most  of  the  fables  of  ^Esop 
have  diverse  senses  and  meanings,  of  which  the  mytho- 
logists  chose  some  one  that  quadrates  well  to  the  fable ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  '  tis  but  the  first  face  that  presents 
itself  and  is  superficial  only;  there  yet  remain  others 
more  vivid,  essential,  and  profound  into  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  penetrate."* 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  an  argument  against  the  common 
practice  of  limiting  their  signification  to  the  one  moral 
that  is  often  given  as  an  appendage  to  the  fables.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  JE&op  did  not  supply  the  moral  to  any 
of  his  fables.  The  moral  or  application  appended  to,  or 

•Bmj:  "Of  Book*." 
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introducing  a  fable  (for  both  practices  are  followed),  is  a 
later  innovation,  possibly  intended  to  make  clear  what 
was  obscure  in  the  apologue. 

Besides  "the  moral,"  there  is  in  some  collections  of 
fables  what  is  designated  "the  remark,"  in  which  the 
compiler  tries,  as  it  were,  to  drive  home  the  application  of 
the  story  with  an  additional  blow.  My  own  experience  as 
a  youth  was  that  these  appendages  to  the  fable  were 
invariably  skipped. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  moral,  if  any  is  supplied, 
should  be  placed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  fable,  has 
sometimes  been  discussed.  On  this  head  Dodsley  has 
some  remarks  that  may  be  quoted.  He  says :  "  It  has 
been  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  moral  is  better  intro- 
duced at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  fable.  ^Esop  universally 
rejected  any  separate  moral  Those  we  now  find  at  the 
close  of  his  fables  were  placed  there  by  other  hands. 
Among  the  ancients,  Phaedrus:  and  Gay  among  the 
moderns,  inserted  theirs  at  the  beginning;  La  Motte  prefers 
them  at  the  conclusion ;  and  La  Fontaine  disposes  them 
indifferently,  at  the  beginning  or  end,  as  he  sees  con- 
venient. If,"  he  adds,  "  amidst  the  authority  of  such 
great  names  I  might  venture  to  mention  my  own  opinion, 
I  should  rather  prefer  them  as  an  introduction,  than  add 
them  as  an  appendage.  For  I  would  neither  pay  my 
reader  nor  myself  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  suppose,  after 
he  had  read  the  fable,  that  he  was  not  able  to  discover  its 
meaning.  Besides,  when  the  moral  of  a  fable  is  not  very 
prominent  and  striking,  a  leading  thought  at  the  beginning 
puts  the  reader  in  a  proper  track.  He  knows  the  game 
which  he  pursues,  and,  like  a  beagle  on  a  warm  scent,  he 
follows  the  sport  with  alacrity,  in  proportion  to  his  intelli- 
gence. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  have  no  previous 
intimation  of  the  design,  he  is  puzzled  throughout  the 
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fable,  and  cannot  determine  on  its  merits  without  the 
trouble  of  a  fresh  perusal.  A  ray  of  light  imparted  at  first 
may  show  him  the  tendency  and  propriety  of  every 
expression  as  he  goes  along ;  but  while  he  travels  in  the 
dark,  no  wonder  if  he  stumble  or  mistake  his  way." 
Dodsley's  argument  here  seems  to  me  to  be  incontrovertible. 

In  such  repute  have  the  ^Esopean  fables  always  been 
held,  that  the  most  learned  in  all  ages  have  busied  them- 
selves in  translating  and  transcribing  them.  Socrates 
relieved  his  prison  hours  in  turning  some  of  them  into  verse. 
Diagoras,  who  lived  400  years  before  the  advent  of  the 
Christian  era,  published  a  collection,  and  so  also  did 
Demetrius  Phalereus  about  a  hundred  years  later.  The 
well-known  collection  by  Phsedrus  is  mainly  JEsop  turned 
into  Latin  verse,  with  a  few  of  his  own  invention  added. 
The  fables  of  Babrius  are  in  the  Greek  and  follow  the  ^Eso- 
pean  model.  Avienus,  also  a  Latin  fabulist  who  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  ^Esop,  translated  many  of  the  earlier 
fables  and  added  others  of  his  own ;  so  with  Gabriel  e 
Faerno's  one  hundred  fables  in  Latin,  and  so  also  with 
most  of  the  collections  by  modern  fabulists.  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  Croxall,  La  Motte,  Richer,  Breittinger,  Bitteux : 
they  are  all  largely  ^Esop,  with  added  pieces  of  later 
invention.  Of  the  popularity  of  ^Esop's  fables  in  book 
form  during  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  we 
can  scarcely  form  any  conception  in  these  days  of  cheap 
literature  in  such  variety  and  excellence.  Along  witli  the 
Bible  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  ^Esop  may  be  said  to 
have  occupied  a  place  on  the  meagre  bookshelf  of  almost 
every  cottage. 

In  the  Escuria!.  near  Madrid,  the  library  of  which  is 
rich  in  ancient  literary  treasures,  is  a  work  by  Ebn  Arab- 
scab,  a  collection  of  Arabian  fables.  Arabia  may  with 
truth  be  designated  the  very  fountain-head  of  fabulous 
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story.  It  was  in  that  country  that  the  venerable  Locman 
flourished  during,  it  is  believed,  the  reign  of  the  Jewish 
Kings,  David  and  Solomon.  Berington,  in  his  essay  on 
"The  Arabian  or  Saracenic  Learning,"  remarks  that 
Locman  is  said  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian  or  Nubian, 
extremely  deformed  in  his  person,  but  so  famed  for  wisdom 
as  to  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  "  The  Sage."  His 
fables  and  moral  maxims,  written  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind,  were,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Eastern  people,  a 
gift  from  Heaven,  and  they  received  them  as  its  inspired 
dictates.  "  Heretofore,"  says  the  Divine  Being  in  the 
Koran,  "we  gave  wisdom  to  Locman."  The  same  writer 
suggests  whether  Locman  and  ^Esop  may  not  be  the  same 
person.  "  The  history  of  the  two  sages  is  so  perfectly 
similar  in  their  characters  and  the  incidents  of  their  lives, 
that  one  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other.  But 
the  chronological  difficulties,"  he  adds,  "are  sufficiently 
perplexing."  We  have  already  seen  that  this  alleged 
similarity  in  character  and  bodily  appearance  was  due  to 
the  invention  or  misconception  of  Planudes,  whose  story 
of  ^Esop  was  written  in  the  14th  century,  and  therefore 
the  seeming  identity  of  the  sages  falls  to  the  ground. 
Moreover,  the  fables  of  Msop  are  essentially  Attic  in  their 
diction,  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of  that  compressed  wit 
and  wisdom  for  which  the  ancient  Greek  mind  was  distin- 
guished. Eastern  fable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ornate  and 
florid,  and  wanting  in  the  Grecian  clear-cut  directness  and 
point.  It  is  idle  to  assume  that  the  ideas,  if  not  the 
diction,  may  have  been  borrowed  and  clothed  in  a  new 
dress,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  substance  or  subject 
matter  of  the  fables  of  the  sages  is  alike  or  similar  in 
character.  In  the  absence  of  this  proof  it  may  be  asserted 
that  the  claims  of  Greece  to  be  the  mother  of  the  ^Esopean 
fable  are  irrefragable. 
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The  "  Panca  Tantra"  is  a  collection  of  Hindoo  fables,  the 
supposed  author  of  which  was  Vishnu  Sarman,  and  this  is 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  the  "  Fables  of  Pilpay,"  which 
are  undoubtedly  of  Indian  origin.  The  transformation 
which  these  latter  have  experienced  in  their  progress  down 
the  ages,  chiefly  by  reason  of  their  having  been  translated 
into  the  Arabic  in  the  sixth  century,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Book  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,"  and  afterwards  into 
other  Eastern  languages,  has  altered  their  Indian  character, 
and  caused  them  to  assume  a  Persian  vesture  and  signifi- 
cance. They  are  rich  in  ripe  wisdom,  and  prove  the  insight 
of  their  author  or  authors  into  human  nature,  which  in 
those  early  days  and  in  those  far  countries,  was  much  as  it 
is  in  more  westerly  communities  and  in  our  own  times. 

Taking  ^Esop  as  our  model,  the  bulk  of  Pilpay's  stories 
are  not  fables  par  excellence.  They  are  more  of  the  nature 
of  recountings  of  adventures,  fabulous,  it  is  true,  and  con- 
taining a  moral,  but  elaborated  and  complex  for  the  most 
part ;  they  are  wanting  in  the  terseness  and  concentration, 
as  well  as  in  the  simplicity  and  spontaneity  of  JEsop. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  "  Gesta 
Romanorum,"  or  Entertaining  Moral  Stories  invented  by 
the  monks  as  a  fireside  recreation  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
These  are  believed  to  be  of  English  origin,  though  a  similar 
"  Gesta,"  composed  of  stories  in  imitation  of  them,  appeared 
in  Germany  about  the  same  time.  The  taste  displayed  in 
many  of  the  stories  is  of  a  questionable  kind,  though, 
doubtless,  they  are  a  truthful  reflex  of  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed  and 
rehearsed,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  value. 

The  "Gesta"  is  a  rich  storehouse  from  which  many 
poets,  including  Gower,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
Farnell,  and  others  have  borrowed.  Shakespeare's  "  Peri- 
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cles"  has  its  source  in  the  "Gesta,"  so  also  Parnell's 
delightful  poem,  "The  Hermit";  and  our  own  Dr.  John 
Byrom's  "  Three  Black  Crows "  is  from  the  same  prolific 
treasure-house. 

Excellent  as  many  modern  fables  are — full  of  instruction 
and  entertainment,  it  is  but  few  of  them  that  spontaneously 
recur  to  us  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  daily  life. 
The  exceptions  that  I  can  recall  are — the  "  Fox  without 
a  Tail,"  and  the  "  Old  Man,  his  Son,  and  their  Ass."  Both 
of  these  are  of  comparatively  modern  invention,  and  they 
are  both  of  high  excellence,  approaching,  especially  the 
first,  to  the  ^Esopean  standard. 

Amongst  modern  fabulists,  La  Fontaine  stands  in  the 
front  rank.  Jean  De  La  Fontaine  was  born  on  July  8> 
1621,  at  the  Chateau-Thierry,  Ville  de  la  Brie,  on  the 
Marne,  and  was  one  of  the  galaxy  of  great  men  and  writers 
that  adorned  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  on  March  13, 
1695,  aged  73  years.  His  fables,  as  is  well  known,  are  in 
verse,  and  include  the  best  of  those  from  ancient  sources, 
with  many  of  his  own  invention.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
turned  ^Esop  into  rhyme.  The  happy  spirit  of  the  genial 
Frenchman  inspires  them  all.  They  are  written  with  a 
vivacity  and  sprightliness  all  his  own,  and  these,  with  the 
humour  which  he  infuses  into  them,  make  their  perusal 
exhilarating  and  health-giving.  The  "  Raven  and  the 
Fox  "  may  be  given  as  a  good  example  of  his  style : — 

LE  CORBEAU  ET  LE  RENARD. 

Mattre  Corbeau  sur  un  arbre  perche", 

Tenoit  en  son  bee  un  fromage  : 
Maitre  Renard,  par  1'odeur  alle"che*, 

Lui  tint  a  peu  pres  ce  langage. 

He",  bon  jour,  Monsieur  du  Corbeau  ! 
Que  vous  cbes  joli !     Que  vous  me  semblez  beau  ! 

Sans  mentir,  si  votre  ramage 

Se  rapporte  a  votre  plumage, 

Vous  etes  le  phenix  dee  notes  de  ces  bois. 
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A  ces  mots,  le  Corbe&u  ne  se  sent  pas  de  joie  : 

Et  pour  montrer  sa  belle  voix, 
II  ouvre  un  large  bee,  laisse  tomber  sa  proie. 
Le  Reoard  s'en  saisit,  et  dit :  Mon  bon  Monsieur, 

Apprenez  que  tout  flatteur 

Vit  aux  ddpens  de  celui  qui  1'ecoute  : 
Cette  lecon  vaut  bien  un  f romage  sans  doute. 

Le  Corbeau  honteux  et  confus 
Jura,  maia  un  peu  tard,  qu'on  ne  1'y  prendroit  plus.* 

La  Fontaine  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  the  English 
translations  of  his  work.  I  may  call  attention  to  a  version 
not  so  well  known,  published  anonymously  in  1820.  In 
my  copy  a  MS.  note  gives  John  Matthews,  of  Hereford- 
shire, as  the  author.  In  his  preface  Matthews  states  that 
the  fables  are  not  altogether  a  translation  or  an  imitation 
of  La  Fontaine,  because  in  most  of  them  are  allusions  to 


•A  spirited  translation,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Matthews,  is  given, 
follows  :— 

THE  RAVEN  AND  THE  FOX. 

Master  Raven  sate  perch'd  on  the  top  of  a  tree, 

A  cheese  stuffd  the  beak  of  this  sable  marauder  ; 
Allur'd  by  the  smell,  Master  Fox  came  to  see 

What  it  was  thro*  the  air  spread  so  tempting  an  odour. 
When  thus  he  began  :  "  Ah,  Sir  Ralph  !  a  good  morning  : 

How  charming  you  look,  and  how  tasteful  your  dress  I 
Those  bright  glossy  plumes,  your  fine  person  adorning, 

Produce  an  effect— which  I  cannot  express. 
Colours  glaring  and  tawdry  were  never  my  choice  ; 

When  I  view  them  disgust  is  my  only  sensation  : 
If  you  join  to  that  plum  ige  a  mellow-toned  voice, 

You're  the  Phoenix,  I  vow,  of  the  feather'd  creation." 
The  Raven,  cajol'd.  op'd  his  bill  of  vast  sue, 

To  give  his  new  friend  a  sweet  sample  of  croaking  ; 
In  the  jaws  of  *ly  Renard  down  dropp'd  the  rich  pri>e  ; 

Who  then  took  his  leave  with  this  lecture  provoking  : 
"  Honest  Ralph,  this  conclusion  the  premise*  follows  ; 

Give  me  leave  your  attention  the  maxim  to  press  on  : 
He  who  flatters  will  cheat  the  vain  blockhead  who  •wallows. 

At  the  price  of  a  cheese  'tis  a  very  cheap  lesson." 
The  Raven,  ashamed,  swore  a  little  too  late 
Never  more  he'd  be  caught  with  so  worthless  a  bait. 

22 
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public  characters,  and  the  events  of  tke  times,  where  they 
are  suggested  by  the  subject.  These  allusions  and  those 
in  the  notes  accompanying  the  fables,  are  largely  political, 
and  have  a  fine  flavour  of  old  Toryism  about  them.  The 
fables,  apart  from  these  ephemeral  references  to  personages 
and  events,  are  written  with  great  cleverness  and  vivacity, 
full  of  humour,  and  in  many  instances  are  well  suited  for 
recitation.  The  foregoing  example  is  from  this  volume. 

John  Gay,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  1685,  and 
died  in  London,  December  4th,  1732,  is  without  question 
the  best  of  the  English  fabulists.  Unlike  most  other 
writers  in  this  department  of  literature,  his  fables  are 
almost  all  original.  His  language  is  choice  and  elegant, 
yet  well  suited  to  his  subject.  His  rhymes  are  perfect, 
and  at  times  he  almost  rises  into  poetry.  His  fables,  how- 
ever, are  lacking  in  humour,  and  they  have  not  that 
abounding  esprit  and  naivete  which  characterise  La  Fon- 
taine. Gay  was  a  writer  of  great  industry,*  producing, 
during  his  lifetime,  almost  every  species  of  composition. 
His  "  Beggar's  Opera "  is  yet  occasionally  seen  on  the 
stage,  and  this,  after  his  fables,  is  his  best  known  work. 

He  was  essentially  Bohemian  in  disposition  and  habits, 
and  lacking  in  business  capacity  ;  a  man  of  culture,  how- 
ever, a  pleasant  companion,  and  a  warm-hearted  friend. 
He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot, 
and  other  distinguished  wits  of  his  day,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Queensberry  was  his  patron  and  friend.  Unfortunately 
he  was  too  much  given  to  hanging  at  the  skirts  of  the 
great,  and  sueing  for  place  at  Court,  instead  of  depending 
on  his  own  genius,  which  was  unquestionably  of  a  high 
order.  Notwithstanding  this  failing,  he  was  no  sycophant 
or  flatterer,  but  exposed  the  follies  and  vices  of  human 

*  The  opposite  of  this  has  been  said,  but  without  good  reason.    The  number  and 
variety  of  his  productions  attest  his  industry, 
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nature,  as  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  the  rich  and 
great,  as  in  the  humbler  ranks,  without  fear  or  favour. 
His  best  known  fables  are  probably  "  The  Boy  and  the 
Rainbow,"  and  "  The  Hare  and  Many  Friends/ 

Many  of  Gay's  lines,  both  from  his  fables  and  plays, 
have  become  widely  popular ;  for  example  :— 

Princes,  like  beauties,  from  their  youth 
Are  strangers  to  the  voice  of  truth. 

Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes, 
For  flattery's  the  nurse  of  crimes. 

In  every  age  and  clime  we  see 
Two  of  a  trade  can  ne'er  agree. 

While  there's  life  there's  hope. 

Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose 
Must  often  wipe  a  bloody  nose. 

When  a  lady's  in  the  case 

You  know  all  other  things  give  place. 

And  what's  a  butterfly  ?    At  best 
He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest. 

Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  either 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away. 

And  his  own  epitaph,  written  by  himself: — 

Life's  a  jest  and  all  things  show  it, 
I  thought  so  once  and  now  I  know  it. 

In  the  letter  to  Pope  in  which  this  epitaph  is  written, 
he  says: — "  If  any  one  should  ask  how  I  could  communi- 
cate this  after  death,  let  it  be  known  it  is  not  meant  so, 
but  my  present  sentiments  in  lite." 

Gay  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  monu- 
ment which  marks  his  grave  bears  the  well-known  verses 
composed  by  Pope,  beginning:— 

Of  manuers  gentle,  of  affection*  mild, 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  . 

James  Northcote,  R.A.,  the  indefatigable  painter,  who, 
when  a  youth,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir  Joshua 
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Reynolds,  and  was  occasionally  one  of  the  company  at  his 
hospitable  table,  along  with  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke, 
Garrick,  and  Boswell,  published  a  volume  of  original  and 
selected  fables  in  1830,  when  he  was  eighty-three  years  of 
age.  When  a  boy,  living  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  born 
in  1746,  he  took  pleasure  in  copying  the  pictures  from 
"^Esop's  Fables."  The  memory  of  these  clung  to  him 
through  life,  and,  as  occasion  offered,  he  occupied  himself 
in  composing  apologues  in  imitation  of  those  with  which 
he  was  familiar  in  his  early  years.  Their  diction  is 
admirable.  They  are  in  the  choicest  phraseology.  Though 
neither  crisp  nor  brilliant,  they  are  now  and  again  lighted 
up  with  scintillations  of  humour.  His  Applications  are 
delivered  with  grave  solemnity,  befitting  a  judge  or  a 
philosopher ;  and  in  many  instances  they  extend  to  three 
or  four  times  the  length  of  the  fable  itself. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  his  fables  are  "  The  Jay  and  the 
Owl  "  and  "  Echo  and  the  Parrot."  None  of  Northcote's 
fables  have  become  popular  with  the  multitude,  though 
many  of  them  are  good  examples  of  this  class  of  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  pleasant  humour  in  the  following : — 

THE   JAY  AND   THE   OWL. 

"  A  loquacious  Jay  on  a  certain  day  paid  a  morning  visit 
to  the  Owl,  who  was  roosting  in  his  sombre  apartments  in 
a  barn,  where  nothing  could  disturb  his  gravity,  except 
now  and  then  the  appearance  of  a  mouse ;  otherwise  he 
held  the  deportment  of  indescribable  wisdom  in  perfect 
silence,  as  was  his  custom.  By  these  means  the  Jay 
engrossed,  with  pleasure,  all  the  gossip  himself ;  and  after 
an  hour  or  two  had  passed,  he  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  the 
silent  Owl,  declaring  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  more 
instructive  or  entertaining  conversation  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life. 
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"  APPLICATION. — If  we  have  a  desire  to  be  as  agreeable 
as  possible  to  a  talkative  visitor,  the  greatest  caution  must 
be  observed  on  our  part  not  to  interrupt  his  discourse,  as 
we  may  be  assured  that  there  is  nothing  can  be  half  so 
delightful  to  him  as  that  which  comes  out  of  his  own 
mouth.  Thus  we  shall  gain  his  heart,  and  raise  his 
estimation  of  our  intellect  to  such  a  degree  that  it  will 
seem  only  a  little  inferior  to  his  own.  The  tongue  is  a 
wild  beast  very  difficult  to  be  chained  when  once  let  loose. 
It  is  the  pulse  whereby  the  wise  man  finds  out  the  dis- 
position of  the  soul.  There  are  abundance  of  people  who 
break  their  neighbour's  head  with  an  ass's  jawbone." 

Robert  Dodsley,  author  of  "  The  Economy  of  Human 
Life,"  compiled  a  volume  of  fables.  This  was  the  favourite 
collection  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  last  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  contents  of  the  volume 
are  in  three  parts,  and  comprise  "Ancient  Fables," 
"  Modern  Fables,"  and  "  Fables  newly  invented."  These 
latter  were  not  all  written  by  Dodsley,  some  of  them  being 
contributed,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  "  by  authors  with 
whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  connected,  and  who,  having 
condescended  to  favour  him  with  their  assistance,  have 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  making  some  atonement  for 
his  own  defects."  The  later  editions  of  the  work  contain 
a  life  of  ^Esop,  "  by  a  learned  friend,"  and  an  excellent 
(though  somewhat  pedantic)  "  Essay  on  Fable." 

Ivan  Andreivitch  Krilof,  the  Russian,  who  was  born 
in  Moscow  in  1768,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1844, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  original  fabulists  of  modern  times. 
One  writer  (and  an  Englishman)  goes  so  far  as  to  claim 
for  him  the  position  of  "  the  crowned  king  of  the  fabulists 
of  all  languages."  His  published  fables  amount  altogether 
to  two  hundred  and  two,  of  which  thirty-five  only  are 
borrowed,  the  rest  being  original.  They  are  in  rhymed 
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verse  in  the  Russian,  and  an  English  translation,  also  in 
verse,  and  with  a  close  adherence  to  the  text,  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  I.  Henry  Harrison.  An  excellent  prose 
translation  by  Mr.  Ralston  had  previously  been  published. 

Krilof  is  characterised  by  rich  common-sense  and  sound 
judgment ;  a  rare  vein  of  satire,  and  an  excellent  humour. 
A  kind  of  rugged  directness  of  language,  well  calculated 
to  undermine  the  shams  and  abuses  at  which  he  aimed, 
also  distinguishes  his  apologues.  He  deserves  to  be  better 
known  in  this  country.  As  an  example  of  his  humour, 
his  fable  of  "  The  Man  with  Three  Wives  "  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

Krilof  was  a  journalist,  and  also  wrote  a  number  of 
dramas,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  before  turning  his 
attention  to  fables.  It  is  on  these  latter  that  his  claim  to 
distinction  rests.  He  rose  to  high  eminence  in  his  native 
country,  where  his  name  is  a  household  word,  and  at  his 
death  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  the 
Summer  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg. 

It  will  be  sufficient,  without  going  into  particulars,  to 
name  Lessing,  who  wrote  a  series  of  apologues  of  striking 
power  and  excellence.  Tomas  de  Yriarte,  a  Spanish 
fabulist  of  some  note.  Edward  Moore  also  composed  a 
volume  of  "  Fables  for  the  Fair  Sex,"  but  of  no  special 
merit.  Rev.  Hy.  Rowe,  whose  fables  tire  without 
interesting.  Nivernois  wrote  a  number  of  original  fables,  as 
did  also  Fenelon,  Florian,  Gaspey,  Gellert,  Walter  Brown, 
and  Dr.  Aikin.  Cowper,  the  poet,  wrote  some  elegant  fables 
with  which  most  readers  are  familiar.  I  recently  met  with 
a  volume  entitled :  "  Truth  in  Fiction ;  or,  Morality  in 
Masquerade,"  a  collection  of  225  select  fables  from  ^Esop 
and  others,  done  into  English  by  Edmund  Arwaker,  Rector 
of  Donaghmore,  in  Ireland.  London,  1708.  And  another, 
"  Fables  for  Children — Young  or  Old,"  in  humorous  verse, 
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by  W.  E.  Staite,  1830.     Sheridan  Wilson  was  the  author 
of  a  volume  entitled :  "  The  Bath  Fables,"  1850. 

Of  lady  fabulists  there  are  several.  One  collection  is 
entitled:  "The  Enchanted  Plants— Fables  in  Verse." 
London,  1800.  Name  of  author  not  given,  but  evidently 
a  lady.  A  volume  of  fables  was  published  by  Mary  Maria 
Colling,  a  writer  of  humble  rank,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  once  celebrated  Mrs.  Bray  (daughter  of  Thomas 
Stothard,  R.A.)  and  Southey,  the  poet  laureate.  Finally, 
a  volume  of  original  fables  by  Mrs.  Prosser. 

There  are  books  bearing  the  title  of  "  Fables,"  the 
contents  of  which  are  not  fables  in  any  true  sense.  Of 
these  are  Dryden's  so-called  Fables,  which  are  really 
metrical  Romances.  A  competent  critic  has  pronounced 
them  to  be  the  "  noblest  specimens  of  versification  to  be 
found  in  any  modern  language,"  but  we  need  not  further 
speak  of  them  in  this  connection. 

Again,  there  is  Bernard  Mandeville's  eccentric  work, 
entitled :  "  The  Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or,  Private  Vices  Public 
Benefits."  This  is  an  apologue  in  rhyme,  consisting  of 
four  hundred  and  eight  lines,  with  a  moral  in  addition, 
and  followed  by  a  voluminous  prose  disquisition  on 
questions  of  morality,  partaking  of  all  the  audacious 
paradoxical  elements  which  characterised  its  ingenious 
author. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  wrote  a  series  of  eight 
political  fables,  which  were  originally  published  by  him 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Thomas  Brown."  Neither  these 
nor  that  of  Mandeville,  however,  are  fables  from  our  point 
of  view.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Lowell's  well-known 
"  Fable  for  Critics,"  on  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to 
dwell. 

Pictures  illustrating  fables  are  a  feature  that  tends  to 
enhance  their  attractiveness  and  value,  and  the  ablest 
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artists  have  employed  their  pencils  in  the  work.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention  Bewick  and  his  pupils,  whose  illus- 
trations are  greatly  prized.  Blake,  Northcote,  Harvey, 
Caldecott,  Gustave  Dore,  and  John  Tenniel,  the  distin- 
guished Punch  artist.  The  latter  illustrated  a  small  half- 
crown  volume  of  ^Esop  published  by  Murray  in  1852. 
This  is  a  "  New  Version  of  the  Old  Fables,  chiefly  from 
Original  Sources,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  M.A.,  and 
contains  an  introduction  which  is  worthy  of  perusal  by 
those  interested  in  this  subject.  The  first  edition  of  the 
work  is  a  rarity  sought  for  by  collectors.  The  spirited 
and  masterly  designs  of  Oudry  in  illustration  of  La 
Fontaine  are  justly  prized  and  highly  valued.  The  large 
folio  edition  in  four  volumes,*  containing  245  fables,  with 
M.  Oudry 's  designs,  276  in  number,  is  one  of  the  treasures 
in  the  library  of  the  book-lover.  Gustave  Dor^  also 
employed  his  facile  pencil  in  illustrating  La  Fontaine. 

The  illustrations  to  Northcote's  volumes,  from  his  own 
designs,  both  the  head  and  tail  pieces  and  the  initial 
letters,  are  appropriate  and  charming.  Those  to  the 
collection  of  fables  made  by  G.  Moir  Bussey  (London, 
1842),  the  designs  being  those  of  J.  J.  Grand ville,  are  full 
of  originality  and  humour.  This  volume  also  contains  an 
excellent  "  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Fable." 

The  present  essay  may  be  suitably  concluded  by  two 
fables,  which  although  not  original,  I  have  not  met  with  in 
print.  The  first  is  entitled 

THE  NIGHTINGALE,  THE  CUCKOO,  AND   THE   ASS. 

"  The  Nightingale  and  the  Cuckoo  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  was  the  best  singer,  and  they  chose  the  Ass  to  be 
the  judge.  First,  the  Nightingale  poured  forth  one  of  his 
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most  entrancing  lays,  followed  by  the  Cuckoo,  with  his  two 
mellow  notes.  Being  requested  to  deliver  judgment,  said 
the  Ass :  '  Without  doubt,  the  trill  of  the  Nightingale  is 
worth  listening  to,  but  for  a  good,  plain  song,  give  me  that 
of  the  Cuckoo/  The  Moral  here  is  obvious.  Persons  with 
a  want  of  taste,  or  a  depraved  taste,  see  no  difference 
between  things  excellent  and  things  mean.  Nay,  they 
will  often  be  found  to  prefer  the  mean,  as  being  more  in 
harmony  with  their  own  predilections." 

The  next  is  the  shortest  fable  on  record  ;  its  humour  is 
as  conspicuous  as  its  brevity ;  and  it  hails  from  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancashire.  It  is  named 

"THE   FLEA  AND   THE   ELEPHANT. 

"  Passing  into  the  Ark  together,  said  the  Flea  to  its  big 
brother  the  Elephant :  '  Now  then,  Mister,  no  thrutching ! ' 
Moral  :  Insignificance  has  often  its  full  share  of 
self-importance." 


GlOSUfi    CAKDUCCI. 

BY  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

GlOSUfi  CARDUCCI  was  born  July  17th,  1836,  at 
Valdicastello,  near  Pietrasanta,  Tuscany.  He  springs 
from  a  good  stock,  of  the  middle  class,  and  numbers  a 
Gonfaloniere  of  Florence  among  his  ancestors.  His  father 
was  a  hardworking  village  doctor.  As  a  boy  he  read 
greedily.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  taste  and  refinement, 
taught  him  to  read  Al  fieri.  His  father,  who  was  fond  of 
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Latin  authors,  instructed  him  to  read  and  translate  that 
tongue.  We  have  glimpses  of  the  boy  wandering  about 
the  Pisan  Maremma,  drinking  in  every  feature  of  the 
beautiful  country ;  or  at  school,  his  mind  far  from  books, 
as  he  gazes  longingly  out  at  the  sunshine,  the  undulating 
corn,  and  the  distant  curve  of  the  sea.  His  poetical  bent 
was  apparent  early.  At  eleven  years  old  he  wrote  his 
first  verses — an  elegy  on  a  pet  owl.  Future  events  were 
foreshadowed,  about  the  same  time,  by  his  developing 
crude  radical  ideas.  At  thirteen  he  is  persuading  his 
friend  the  little  village  tailor,  who  is  a  hot  republican,  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "  Abassi  tutti  i  re !  Viva  la  reppubblica !" 
His  father  tried  to  restrain  him,  but  the  young  democrat 
would  often  be  found  expounding  Giusti's  satirical  squibs 
to  the  admiring,  open-mouthed  rustic  circle.  One  of  his 
school-teachers,  Pietro  Thouar,  was  an  enthusiast  who  was 
wont  to  copy  and  distribute  the  patriotic  lines  of  Berchet, 
and  so  contribute  his  mite  to  the  cause  of  "  Young  Italy." 

In  1852  the  Carducci  family  had  to  remove  to  Florence. 
Giosue'  continued  his  studies  at  the  "scuole  pie"  of  that 
city,  and  for  a  time  at  Pisa.  His  whole  youth  was  devoted 
to  study.  In  his  private  reading  he  had  delighted  in 
Manzoni  and  other  authors  of  the  romantic  school.  He 
tells  us  that  when  a  boy  he  read  the  "  Promessi  Sposi " 
seven  times.  But  as  time  wore  on  and  his  opinions  set,  he 
turned  to  the  earlier  Italian  classics  with  an  ardour  and 
devotion  which  have  never  diminished.  At  Florence  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Enrico  Nencioni,  with  whom  he 
read  Leopardi,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo,  widening  his 
outlook  upon  the  world  of  literature  and  extending  his 
knowledge. 

He  now  accepted  a  post  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  San 
Miniato,  and  began  to  support  himself.  He,  Nencioni, 
Chiarini,  and  other  brilliant  young  fellows  who  have  since 
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made  their  mark,  formed  a  band  and  dubbed  themselves 
"Gli  Amici  Pedanti."  Their  chief  aim  was  to  restore 
classical  forms  and  studies,  in  antagonism  to  the  moribund 
romanticism  of  the  time.  They  published  a  literary 
review,  "II  Poliziano,"  to  spread  their  views,  but  cold 
death  quickly  cut  off  this  precocious  and  enthusiastic 
literary  bantling. 

At  twenty-one  Carducci  was  fairly  launched  on  the 
waters  of  life.  He  was  giving  private  lessons,  writing  for 
periodicals,  and  publishing  his  first  volume  of  poetry. 
For  some  years  he  was  occupied  preparing  editions  of 
Alfieri,  Monti,  Lorenzo  dei  Medici,  and  other  Italian 
authors,  for  Barbara,  the  publisher.  In  addition  to  his 
editorial  duties  he  contributed  lengthy  and  exhaustive 
introductions  to  his  authors,  and  for  each  volume  received 
the  munificent  sum  of  100  lire. 

In  1860  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Italian 
Literature  at  the  ancient  university  of  Bologna.  This  post 
he  has  held  ever  since,  except  that  in  1867  he  was 
suspended  for  a  short  time  for  having  signed  an  address  to 
Mazzini.  I  need  not  detail  the  events  of  his  life  from  this 
period.  Briefly,  he  devoted  much  attention  to  philology 
and  literary  history,  especially  to  the  trecentisti,  whom  he 
regarded  as  "testimonies  of  the  life  of  a  young,  strong, 
free  people,  with  a  genius,  fancy,  passion,  veracity,  and 
dignity  which  it  never  regained."  "As  I  read  the  codices  of 
the  fourteenth  century  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance  began 
to  appear  to  me  in  the  gilded  initial  letters,  like  the  e}Tes 
of  nymphs  in  the  midst  of  flowers."  He  turned  to  the 
Roman  classics,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  took  a  cold 
bath  of  erudition."  In  addition  to  his  professional  duties 
he  has  written  many  fine  essays  on  his  own  and  foreign 
literatures,  edited  the  works  of  great  Italians  with 
much  learning,  contributed  to  journalism  reviews  and 
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communications  of  all  kinds,  and  established  himself  as- 
indisputably  the  first  poet  of  his  time  in  Italy. 

In  entering  upon  a  study  of  the  man  and  of  his  works 
it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
social  and  political  features  of  the  country.  Throughout 
the  present  century  the  ceaseless  agitations  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  Italian  politics  have  had  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  national  poetry.  Nearly  every  poet  has  been  a 
politician.  His  verses  have  burned  and  throbbed  with  the 
hopes  and  efforts  and  fierce  struggles  of  his  time.  After 
three  centuries  of  foreign  dominion,  of  ignominy  and 
degradation,  Italy  began  once  again  to  dream  of  national 
unity.  Eloquent  cries  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  poets. 
Leopardi,  for  instance,  apostrophises  his  mother-country, 
whom  he  pictures : — "  Neglected  and  disconsolate,  with 
dishevelled  hair,  weeping  and  concealing  her  face  upon 
her  knees;  naked,  defenceless,  bleeding  from  many 
wounds,  and  in  chains."  "Who,"  he  asks,  "hath  so 
reduced  thee  ?  Turn  and  gaze,  0  my  country,  upon  that 
glorious  band  of  immortals,  and  weep  and  hold  thyself  in 
shame  and  disdain ;  for  without  disdain  thy  grief  were  now 
but  folly.  Let  the  thought  of  our  ancestors  and  our  descen- 
dants spur  thee  on !  " 

Early  in  the  century  men  of  intellect  and  force  of 
character  began  to  act.  The  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
usurpers  became  unbearable.  Gradually  a  public  opinion 
was  created,  and  gave  nse  to  hopes  of  a  brighter  future 
The  poets  helped  to  sustain  these  hopes  and  to  set  forth 
ideals;  to  weld  together  the  scattered  and  disorganised 
people.  Not  only  were  they  under  different  ruling 
powers;  their  politics,  history,  geography,  dialects  all 
varied  greatly,  and  tended  to  division  rather  than  fusion. 
Nothing  but  pure  patriotism  could  overleap  these  obsta- 
cles ;  none  but  poetic  minds  could  forget  the  difficulties 
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and  fire  their  fellows  to  effort  and  enthusiasm.  Leopardi, 
Manzoni,  Berchet,  Nicolini,  Giusti,  Prati,  Aleardi,  Carducci, 
and  many  others  played  a  prominent  part  in  nerving  and 
inspiring  their  discouraged  countrymen. 

In  England,  happily,  the  course  of  public  affairs  has 
long  remained  comparatively  undisturbed,  and  our  poets 
have  generally  kept  clear  of  current  politics.  Rhyming 
politicians  are  little  to  our  taste,  and  receive  but  scant 
attention.  But,  in  considering  the  qualities  and  merits  of 
a  modern  Italian  poet,  we  must  remember  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  country  have  almost  necessarily  drawn 
him  into  the  turmoil  of  public  life. 

Especially  must  this  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation  to 
Giosue'  Carducci.  Eager,  generous,  strong-willed,  he  cannot 
refrain  from  dashing  in  whenever  the  cause  of  liberty  or 
democracy  is  in  question.  At  times  his  political  invective 
has  the  glitter  of  steel.  His  soul  is  in  arms  and  eager  for 
the  fray. 

In  1859  the  Italians  won  the  battles  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino ;  in  1860  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  ;  Savoy 
and  Nizza  were  relinquished  to  the  French ;  in  1861 
Vittorio  Emmanuele  was  declared  King  of  Italy,  and 
Cavour  died;  in  1862  Garibaldi  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Aspromonte.  There  are  ample  means  of  observing  Car- 
ducci at  this  feverish  time.  You  will  remember  that  he 
had  just  been  appointed  Professor  of  Italian  Literature  at 
Bologna,  a  young  man  of  twenty-four.  His  reviews  of 
current  affairs  are  always  vigorous  and  confident.  In  con- 
troversy (and  he  is  seldom  without  a  dispute  on  his  hands) 
he  is  confident  again,  warm  and  disputatious,  biting  and 
picturesque.  In  his  more  serious  prose  work  he  is,  on  the 
contrary,  impartial,  passionless,  and  purely  critical.  But 
it  is  his  poetry  that  proclaims  best  of  all  what  stuff  he  is 
made  of.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  hates  the  Pope.  To 
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him  the  French  Revolution  of  1792  is  "the  most  epic 
moment  of  modern  history."  Garibaldi  is  his  hero  par 
excellence'.  "I  have  loved  him  most  among  living  men;" 
Mazzini  his  chosen  prophet,  pure  and  devoted  to  ideals. 
He  chafes  at  the  cautious  diplomacy  of  the  King  and  his 
advisers.  His  earlier  volumes  of  verse  are  all  imbued 
with  this  uncompromising  spirit,  and  he  soon  became  an 
exponent  of  the  fiery  radicalism  of  young  Italy.  Frequently 
he  sang  with  great  tenderness  of  the  fallen  heroes ;  of  the 
many  nameless  martyrs  to  their  country's  cause ;  of  the 
mothers  "looking  at  the  empty  place  at  table  and  weeping 
silently."  In  sterner  moments  he  "armed  his  song  with 
hatred."  "  Rise,  O  muse,  and  let  thy  songs  be  a  trumpet," 
he  cried.  We  do  not  look  for  moderation  in  the  enthusiasts 
who  effect  a  revolution  against  prevailing  society.  The 
followers  of  -Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  found  that  the  new 
Constitutional  Party  would  not  move  fast  enough  to  suit 
them.  Hot  bloods  like  Carducci  were  full  of  scorn  and 
patriotic  despair  at  such  incidents  as  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nizza.  He  broke  forth  into  jeremiads  which,  though 
springing  from  a  generous  impulse,  were  not  practical. 

Rome,  under  foreign  guard  and  priestly  rule,  was  a 
galling  thought  to  him.  Rest  was  impossible  until  the 
troops  of  the  "  Re  galantuomo "  should  have  entered  the 
immortal  city.  I  will  quote  one  only  of  his  political 
poems,  a  sonnet  in  which  he  joins  in  the  people's  cry: 
"  To  Rome,  to  Rome  !  " 

ROME  (Levia  Oravta). 

Once  with  thy  lock*  upon  the  wind  out-spread, 
Breast  bare,  and  sea-blue  eyes  afire  for  war, 
Thou  didst  the  chariot  urge ;  before  thee  far 
Panic  and  fear  with  panting  breath  had  fled : 
The  shadows  of  the  helm  upon  thine  head, 
Like  the  fierce  daxcle  of  an  iron  star, 
Outran  the  winds  ;  behind  thy  swift-wheeled  car 
Hovered  the  dust  of  trampled  empires  dead. 
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Great  Rome  !  the  nations  vanquished  by  thy  fame 
Saw  thus  thine  image  in  their  ancient  fears  : 
To-day  thy  regal  locks  a  mitre's  shame 
Dishonours  ;  in  thy  hand  bedewed  with  tears, 
The  beads  of  prayer  !     0,  once  more  with  thy  name 
Affright  the  world,  and  free  the  wearied  years. 

( G.  A.  GREENE.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  Carducci's 
earlier  volumes  of  verse.  The  first,  now  known  as 
Juvenilia  (1850 — 1860),  consists  for  the  most  part  of  cold 
and  artificial  imitations  of  Alfieri  and  Manzoni,  of  sonnets 
to  his  favourite  authors,  and  various  academic  pieces  of 
verse  on  Dante.  Many  are  overladen  with  classical  names 
and  allusions.  The  book  showed  that  his  ideas  were 
fluctuating,  but  were  not  without  vigour.  Already,  as  I 
have  said,  his  political  views  were  forcible  enough,  and  in 
regard  to  religion,  he  could  speak  of  "  II  secoletto  vil  che 
cristianneggia,"  and  of  the  priesthood  as  a  "  school  of  vile- 
ness,  treachery,  and  lying." 

Levia  Gravia  (1861—1867),  Decennalia  (1860—1870), 
and  Giambi  ed  Epodi  (1867 — 1872)  are  still  transitional  in 
character,  still  interlarded  with  mythology  and  elegant 
conceits.  The  poet  himself,  looking  backward,  says  at 
this  time  he  had  no  faith  in  himself  or  his  art,  and  yet 
must  needs  write ;  he  disagreed  with  the  majority  and 
yet  followed  them;  desired  change  and  yet  dared  not 
break  with  the  old  custom.  About  this  time  he  appears 
to  give  way  a  little  to  affectation ;  to  attitudinise  as  a  gifted 
poet.  Somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ruskin,  he  scolds 
everything  and  everybody  about  him ;  he  gives  expression 
to  every  passing  thought  and  whim ;  addresses  his  public 
as  "malign"  and  "malignant"  readers.  Kings  are  vile 
and  gods  are  ugly ;  Italy  is  in  a  parlous  state  ;  her  coat 
of  arms,  her  soldiers'  uniforms,  her  postage-stamps  are  all 
ugly  ;  a  "jaundice  of  ugliness"  has  spread  over  the  land;" 
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"the  century  is  losing  all  taste  for  artistic  decency;"  "if 
Homer  were  to  return  to  the  world,  no  one  would  give  the 
vagabond  a  soldo."  He  says :  "  Nowadays,  no  man  with 
any  self-respect  must  write.  Or  if  he  cannot  resist  the 
puerile  habit  of  smearing  his  fingers  with  ink,  under  the 
pretext  of  enlightening  or  diverting  the  world,  let  him 
write  wretched  novels  and  dramas— not  poetry.  Or  let 
his  verses  be  reserved  for  his  friends,  or  his  servant, 
or  to  terrify  and  put  to  flight  his  creditors.  In  Italy, 
versifying  is  an  abject  vocation.  The  Italians  are  not  truly 
poetical ;  they  are  practical,  positive,  Macchiavellian ;  cold 
as  ice,  with  an  eye  ever  to  the  material.  They  look  upon 
the  poet  as  a  buffoon — a  case  for  pathology." 

However,  the  poet  was  beginning  to  show  his  strength. 
Though  some  of  his  work  had  so  far  merited  the  reproach 
"  rhymed  hypochondria,"  his  general  tone  was  hardy  and 
strong.  Sonnets  to  the  memory  of  a  younger  brother  who 
committed  suicide  are  full  of  beautiful  sympathy.  His 
diction  is  choice  and  polished ;  his  matter  less  shackled  by 
the  influence  of  his  favourite  authors.  Nature  is  beginning 
to  influence  him  powerfully.  A  certain  intense  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  and  unhappy  sometimes  charges  his 
words  with  suppressed  force,  as  if  he  were  restraining  his 
emotions  with  difficulty.  The  following  sonnet  "  to  the 
sonnet "  may  give  an  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty  with 
which  he  is  beginning  to  handle  that  peculiarly  Italian 
measure : — 

TO    THE    SONNET    (Uvia  Gratia). 

Brief  and  most  ample  song  !  thee,  light  as  dream*, 
His  thought*  in  better  worlds  which  earth  o'er -tower, 
Hath  Dante  loved  ;  and  thee,  mid  leaf  and  flower 
Hath  Petrarch  gathered  by  the  running  streams : 
Thee,  too,  did  oft  with  epic  strength  endower 
Imprisoned  Tasso  ;  thee  that  hand  redeems, 
Which  strove  with  marble  till  full-souled  it  beams, 
For  thee  he  shaped  with  slow  and  mightier  power. 
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That  Aeschylus  by  Avon  born  again 

Made  thee,  Art's  pilgrim  on  an  alien  shore, 

His  hidden  utterance  of  hidden  pain  : 

The  Anglican,  Lusian  Virgils,  loved  thy  strain, 

But  Bavius,  mouthing  verse  with  pompous  roar, 

Hates  thee,  0  sonnet :  I  but  love  thee  more. 

(G.  A.  GREENE.) 

In  1863  Carducci  wrote  his  "Inno  a  Satana."  It  ap- 
peared in  1865  under  the  pseudonym  of  Enotrio  Romano, 
dated  the  year  2618  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Two 
years  later  an  editor  republished  it  as  a  commentary  upon 
an  Ecumenical  Council  which  was  then  holding  its  sittings. 
The  poem  is  not  wholly  representative  of  Carducci's  genius, 
nor  is  it  of  the  finest  quality  of  his  literary  work,  but  it  is  so 
full  of  significance,  so  indicative  of  certain  attitudes  of  the 
Italian  mind,  that  I  must  attempt  a  brief  summary  of  its 
contents.  Its  verse  and  literary  flavour  are  quite  untrans- 
latable. The  splendid  rush  and  dash  of  the  sdrucciolo 
metre  can  find  no  equivalent  in  English. 

"  Thee,  the  immense  beginning  of  all  being ;  matter  and 
spirit ;  reason  and  sense ;  thee  I  invoke,  0  Satan,  king  of 
the  banquet.  Away  with  thy  sprinkling  and  droning,  0 
priest.  See,  frozen  is  the  lightning  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah. 
The  angels  rain  down  from  out  the  firmament  like  pallid 
meteors  or  exhausted  planets.  Satan  alone  dwells  in  the 
sleepless  matter,  king  of  all  forms  and  phenomena.  He 
holds  his  empire  in  the  tremulous  flash  of  a  dark  eye ;  in 
the  shining  clusters  of  the  vine,  which  rouse  the  blood 
and  quicken  joy ;  which  restore  fleeting  life  and  banish 
sorrow.  Thou  breathest,  0  Satan,  in  my  verse,  when  I 
defy  the  God  of  cruel  pontiffs  and  of  merciless  kings." 

The  poet  then  dilates  upon  the  happy  pre-Christian 
times,  the  advent  of  the  gloomy  monks,  vainly  fasting  and 
denying  themselves  the  joys  of  earthly  life ;  pontifical 
pride  of  power,  the  warning  voices  of  Wicliff  and  Huss. 
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"  Already  tremble  mitres  and  crowns.  Rebellion  mutters 
in  the  cloisters  and  fights — preaches  under  the  stole  of 
Savonarola.  Martin  Luther  casts  off  his  gown.  Human 
thought,  away  with  fetters;  shine  and  gleam  amid  thy 
flames !  Matter,  arise !  Satan  has  conquered.  Unchained, 
a  fair  and  awful  monster  courses  sea  and  earth ;  flashing 
and  smoking  like  the  volcanoes  he  passes  o'er  mountains 
and  plains  and  abysses.  Then  he  is  lost  in  unknown 
depths  and  caverns,  only  to  re-appear  unconquered,  flying 
from  shore  to  shore ;  like  the  wind  he  spreads  his  wings 
and  sends  forth  a  cry.  He  passes,  O  people,  Satan  the 
Beneficent,  he  passes  from  place  to  place  in  his  irresistible 
chariot  of  fire.  Hail  to  thee,  O  Satan,  O  rebellion,  0  vindi- 
cating face  of  reason.  Sacred  to  thee  let  incense  and  vows 
arise !  Thou  hast  vanquished  the  Jehovah  of  the  priests !  " 

This  daring  and  violent  outburst,  it  is  said,  was  written 
by  Carducci  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  forcing  atten- 
tion to  his  claims  as  a  poet.  He  himself  explains  that  it 
was  written  hastily,  inartistically,  with  a  determination  to 
arouse  and  call  attention  to  the  matters  of  which  it  treats. 
In  any  case  he  succeeded.  At  a  bound  he  gained  the 
foremost  place  among  the  younger  poets.  He  became  the 
central  figure  in  Italian  poetry,  the  object  of  almost 
delirious  rancour  and  enthusiasm. 

Naturally,  the  poet's  flouts  at  religion  and  decorum 
brought  him  many  enemies.  Religious  people  were  startled 
at  the  tremendous  invocation  to  Satan.  Clerics  were  out- 
raged at  what  was  avowedly  the  "  war  song  of  paganism." 
Steady-going  critics  regarded  it  as  an  "  intellectual 
debauch,"  a  midsummer  madness  of  genius.  Impious, 
immoral,  blasphemous — these  were  the  word-missiles  that 
whirled  about  the  head  of  the  young  poet. 

I  r haps  friends  and  foes  alike  took  the  poem  too 
seriously.  The  time  was  electrical.  Rome  was  not  yet 
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added  to  the  dominions  of  young  Italy.  The  temporal 
power,  to  which  the  Pope  so  stubbornly  clung,  brought 
discredit  upon  his  religion  in  the  minds  of  many  ardent 
patriots.  To  them  Rome  under  the  Pope  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  tyranny,  superstition,  and  hypocrisy.  It  is 
difficult,  now,  to  understand  the  intense  heat  of  feeling 
generated  by  this  Roman  question.  The  hot-blooded 
young  patriots,  fighting  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, hailed  with  delight  the  "Hymn  to  Satan."  It 
expressed  their  sentiments  with  impetuosity  and  aban- 
donment. " Satan"  is  not  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
nor  the  grotesque  monster  of  the  middle  ages,  nor  the 
heroic  fallen  angel  of  Milton,  nor  the  philosophical, 
cynical  demon  of  Goethe ;  he  is  the  impersonation  of 
glorious  freedom,  of  revolt  against  oppression,  asceticism, 
conventions,  priest-ridden  religion,  and  all  that  has  been 
crushed  in  man's  nature. 

It  is  true  that  Carducci  describes  his  Satan  as  matter 
and  spirit,  reason  and  sense,  the  enemy  of  kings  and 
priests  and  the  God  they  serve ;  as  appearing  in  singing 
and  dancing,  in  marbles  and  paintings,  in  the  sparkling 
wine,  and  the  light  of  a  woman's  eyes.  These  are  flowers 
of  rhetoric.  The  poet  scornfully  casts  in  one  scale  the 
greed  of  tyrannical  power,  the  stultifying  authority  of 
sacerdotalism,  the  melancholy  self-mortification  of  priests ; 
and  in  the  other  scale  freedom  and  all  the  natural  joys  of 
life  which,  in  his  gibe  at  the  accepted  state  of  things,  he 
places  under  the  banner  of  Satan. 

This  is  not  mere  mocking  vituperation.  It  is  not  the 
fine  phrensy  of  a  young  poet  vainly  beating  the  air. 
Extreme  it  is,  certainly.  Christianity  is  made  to  suffer  for 
all  the  misdoings  of  those  who  have  misrepresented  it. 
But  the  Italian  mind  does  not  readily  grasp  a  distinction 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Christianity ; 
anti-Catholic  means  anti-Christian. 
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A  school  of  young  poets  quickly  rallied  round  Carducci ; 
all  were  democrats,  eager  for  reform ;  they  are  distin- 
guished by  an  abhorrence  of  the  formalities,  abuses,  and 
absolutism  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  they  commonly 
confused  with  Christianity  ;  by  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  the  classic  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  by  an  inex- 
haustible love  of  Nature,  of  natural  beauty  and  sensuous 
delight,  and  of  the  worship  of  external  nature  pure  and 
simple. 

This  scornful  treatment  of  the  Church ;  this  reversion 
to  classical  models ;  this  turning  from  the  cross,  the 
austerity,  and  "  mediaeval  darkness  of  Christianity/'  to  the 
joyousness  and  serenity  of  pagan  times,  earned  for  the 
young  poets  the  name  of  "  Pagans."  There  is  not  space 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  this  widespread  pagan 
spirit  among  modern  Italians  is  attributable  to  racial 
affinities  ;  to  the  underlying  instincts  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  mere  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  overwrought 
Romanticism.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  note  that 
Carducci  among  many  lesser  men  turns  his  back  on  meta- 
physics ;  he  "  sings  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Nature,  of 
beauty,  of  sensuous  love,  and  seeks  to  drown  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  Christian  ritual  in  a  universal  jubilant  hymn  to 
Bacchus."  He  exclaims :  "  I,  priest  of  the  august  truth, 
bard  of  the  future,  excommunicate  thee,  dark  pontiff  of 
mysteries,  bard  of  wrath  and  conflicts."  And  again  : 
"Crucified  martyr,  thou  crucifiest  men;  thou  contami- 
natest  the  air  with  sadness.  But  the  heavens  shine,  the 
fields  laugh,  my  Lidia's  eyes  sparkle  with  love  !" 

How  magnificently  he  has  sung  the  praises  of  Nature 
every  educated  Italian  well  knows.  The  following  sonnet 
"  To  the  Ox  "  is  surely  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the 
century.  Carducci  had  now  fully  matun •<!  his  powers. 
He  had  chastened  his  style,  discarded  pettinesses  and 
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superfluous  mythological  allusions.  A  grave  sweetness,  a 
sobriety  and  dignity,  probably  derived  in  great  measure 
from  his  untiring  study  of  Dante  and  Petrarca,  are  qualities 
which  add  great  charm  and  distinction  to  his  later 
poetry.  Mr.  Sewall's  translation  of  this  sonnet  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  felicity  of  expression  and  the  exquisite 
sympathy  with  Nature  to  which  the  poet  has  attained. 

IL  BOVE. 

I  love  thee,  pious  ox  ;  a  gentle  feeling 

Of  vigour  and  of  peace  thou  giv'st  my  heart. 

How  solemn,  like  a  monument,  thou  art  ! 

Over  wide  fertile  fields  thy  calm  gaze  stealing, 

Uuto  the  yoke  with  grave  contentment  kneeling, 

To  man's  quick  work  thou  dost  thy  strength  impart. 

He  shouts  and  goads,  and,  answering  thy  smart, 

Thou  turn'st  on  him  thy  patient  eyes  appealing. 

From  thy  broad  nostrils,  black  and  wet,  arise 

Thy  breath's  soft  fumes  ;  and  on  the  still  air  swells, 

Like  happy  hymn,  thy  lowing's  mellow  strain. 

In  the  grave  sweetness  of  thy  tranquil  eyes 

Of  emerald,  broad  and  still,  reflected,  dwells 

All  the  divine  green  silence  of  the  plain. 

(F.  SEWALL.) 

The  poet  gives  himself  up  wholly  to  the  worship  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  external  world.  His  "  heart  sighs  to  the 
sun,  to  the  woods,  to  the  amorous  winds,  to  the  sweet  har- 
monies throughout  the  world."  "Love  rains  down  upon 
the  world  from  out  the  heavens."  He  rejoices  in  "the 
smoking  clouds  on  the  hills,  the  gentle  rain  kissing  and 
caressing  the  flowers ;  the  long  lines  of  whispering  poplars; 
the  forests  awaking  with  a  cool  shiver;  the  springtide 
melodies;  the  earth-breathing  odours;  the  moans  and 
sighs  and  secret  accents  borne  on  the  soft  winds ;  the  rivers 
murmuring  to  the  white  moon;  the  sea  flagellating  the 
shore ;  the  sweetly  trembling  leaves  of  April ;  the  dawn 
laughing  on  the  hills ;  the  cuckoos  singing  their  strange 
joys  and  griefs;  the  flowers  sighing  at  the  kiss  of  the 
butterflies." 
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Often,  in  two  or  three  delicious  phrases,  he  causes  a  trait 
of  nature  to  start  before  the  eye :  "  From  their  cradles  of 
snow  the  flowers  wake  up  wondering;  they  raise  their 
little  eyes  to  the  sky,  and  in  their  looks  are  the  tremulous 
shadows  of  dreaming." 

"  Slowly,  surely,  lightly,  from  a  grey  sky  of  May,  beats 
down  the  rain  with  tiresome  cadence  upon  the  muddy 
plain." 

"  Lakes  of  flame,  under  blue,  motionless  domes,  seem  the 
desert  places  of  the  city." 

"  As  a  shrub  stretching  forth  from  the  bare  rock,  greedily 
drinking  in  the  light." 

"  Palpitating  the  morn  rises  in  the  east,  and  the  first 
rays  sweetly  fall  and  are  broken  on  the  dark  beeches;  they 
dart  on  the  river,  and  laugh  mid  the  murmurous  waves, 
like  the  eyes  of  a  virgin  responsive  to  newborn  love." 

"  The  sun  shines  in  the  serenity  of  May  ;  fresh  air  moves 
the  water  and  the  branches;  amid  the  foliage  the  birds 
call  to  each  other ;  girls  open  their  arms  dancing,  and  love 
embraces  all." 

A  short  poem  on  Pantheism  will  serve  to  show  the  poet's 
habit  of  communing  with  Nature : — 

PANTHEISM.     (Rime  Nuove) 

I  told  it  not,  0  vigilant  stars,  to  you  ; 
To  thee,  all-seeing  ran,  I  made  no  moan  ; 
Her  name,  the  flower  of  all  things  fair  and  true, 
Was  echoed  in  my  silent  heart  alone. 

Tet  now  my  secret,  star  tells  unto  star, 

Through  the  brown  night,  to  some  vague  sphery  tune  ; 

The  great  sun  smiles  at  it,  when,  sinking  far, 

He  whispers  love  to  the  white  and  rising  moon. 

On  shadowy  hills,  on  shores  where  life  is  gay, 
Each  bush  repeats  it  to  each  flower  that  blows ; 
The  flitting  birds  sing,  "  Poet,  grim  and  grey, 
At  last  love's  honeyed  dreams  thy  spirit  knows." 
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I  told  it  not,  yet  heaven  and  earth  repeat 
The  name  beloved  in  sounds  divine  that  swell, 
And  'mid  the  acacia-blossom's  perfume  sweet, 
Murmurs  the  spirit  of  all—"  She  loves  thee  well" 

(G.  A.  GREBN.) 

No  place  was  so  dear  to  Carducci  as  the  Pisan  Maremma, 
where  he  was  born.  As  a  boy  he  had  loved  the  Tuscan 
hills,  and  had  rested  in  the  soft  shade  of  the  laurels,  by  the 
babbling  waters.  His  home  memories  centred  round  this 
spot.  The  grave  of  his  unhappy  brother,  who  committed 
suicide,  was  there.  " My  time,"  he  says,  "is  passing  in 
ignoble  studies,  in  chagrin  and  oblivion;  but  he,  a 
youth  of  twenty,  lies  under  the  black  earth  and  green 
grass." 

The  following  is  a  felicitous  translation,  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Tyrer,  of  his  sonnet,  "  Crossing  the  Pisan  Ma- 
remma " : — 

Dear  land,  where  first  my  spirit  learned  to  prize 

The  poet's  dream, — high  thought  and  scornful  song, 

Undying  hate  and  love  that  never  dies  ; 

Once  more  I  greet  thee,  land  I  loved  so  long. 

Thy  dear  familiar  forms  bedim  mine  eyes, 

Gazing  'twixt  tears  and  smiles,  and  memories  throng 

Of  all  the  fair  and  fleeting  fantasies 

That  lured  my  dreamful  soul  when  life  was  young. 

Oh,  for  the  idle  loves,  the  idle  dreams  ! 

For  still  I  ran,  and  still  the  race  was  vain, 

And  soon  I  fell.    Yet  to  my  heart  meseems, 

Whisper  of  peace  thy  hills  and  silent  plain, 

The  mists  upcurled,  the  champaign  wide  that  gleams 

Beneath  its  tender  morning  veil  of  rain. 

The  Pagan  school,  in  their  love  of  natural  beauty,  have 
naturally  indulged  in  many  rhapsodies  on  woman ;  in  some 
cases  a  sensual  development  has  been  unpleasantly  promi- 
nent. From  this  fault  Carducci  is  conspicuously  free.  His 
muse  is  always  lofty  and  pure.  Of  love,  and  wine,  and 
woman  he  sings  constantly,  but  ever  with  artistic  restraint. 
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MATTINATA. 

The  sun  beats  at  thy  window  and  cries  :  Rise,  my  beauty,  this  is  the  time 
to  love.  I  bring  thee  the  longings  of  the  violets  and  the  hymns  of  the  roses 
to  wake  thee. 

The  wind  beats  at  thy  window  and  cries :  Long  have  I  journeyed  over 
hills  and  plains.  The  whole  earth,  the  living  and  the  dead,  join  in  an  universal 
song.  From  the  green  woods  the  cry  is  :  Let  us  love,  let  us  love  ;  and  from 
the  flowery  graves  :  Time  passes,  love  !  love  ! 

My  thought  knocks  at  thy  heart,  which  is  a  beautiful  garden  in  flower,  and 
•ays  :  "  May  I  come  in  ?  I  have  travelled  far.  I  am  sad  and  tired,  and  wish  to 
rest." 

Although  Carducci  so  frequently  extols  the  joys  of 
Nature,  the  purely  objective  and  sensuous,  as  distinguished 
from  the  romantic  and  introspective,  there  is  often  observ- 
able in  him  an  undercurrent  of  melancholy.  "  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  a  sentiment  which 
has  ever  awakened  a  tragic  echo.  It  is,  doubtless,  beautiful 
to  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  and  to  drink  in  the  unspeakable 
loveliness  of  the  universe.  But  there  is  an  inner  life 
whose  problems  are  ever  before  us.  Conscience,  the  soul, 
the  mystery  of  life,  the  hereafter — these  suggest  a  thou- 
sand questions  to  which  external  nature,  however  beautiful, 
supplies  no  answer.  We  cannot  blot  out  of  life  the 
questionings  of  philosophy,  the  cares  and  doubts  which 
mingle  with  our  happier  moments. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  poet  a  graphic  description  of  shining 
snow,  crunching  under  foot ;  the  silence  of  winter,  the  long 
shadows ;  the  breath  rising  vaporous  in  the  air ;  when 
suddenly  he  cries,  "  O  night,  0  winter,  what  are  the  dead 
doing  in  their  tombs  below  ?  " 

Or  again  he  refers  to  his  youth,  "  when  all  my  thoughts 
were  sunny ;  now  calm  enwraps  me,  a  black  veil  covers 
the  earth,  which  once  was  in  flower ;  little  do  I  love  and 
nothing  hope.  O  vanished  dreams  of  glory !  Nothing 
remains  for  me  but  to  express  my  scorn  in  empty 
words." 
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There  are  times  when  his  "  thoughts  sob."  "  He  had 
been  among  the  dead  and  buried  his  heart." 

Even  in  the  heyday  of  spring  beauty  he  breaks  out : 
"  Happy  choirs  of  birds  fill  the  young  wood ;  the  young 
maidens  laugh ;  the  flowers  also.  0,  how  horrible  thou 
Art,  gentle .  earth !  The  sun,  the  roses,  and  the  blue 
heaven  are  an  insult.  The  beautiful  world  is  full  of 
horror." 

In  1877  Carducci  published  a  small  volume  of  rhymeless 
verses,  under  the  title  of  "  Odi  Barbare,"  and  again  found 
himself  the  central  figure  in  one  of  those  literary  wars 
into  which  Italians  infuss  so  much  gall  and  so  many  bitter 
personalities.  The  strange  metres  of  these  "  barbaric 
odes'*  created  a  sensation  among  the  critics.  Every  news- 
paper in  the  land  delivered  judgment,  ex  cathedra,  with 
that  charming  modesty  which  we  all  recognise  in  modern 
journalism.  Among  adverse  critics  one  cried  :  "  You  can- 
not hire  a  lyrical  system  as  you  would  a  cab  ;  "  another  : 
"  The  Odi  Barbare  are  an  epidermic  injection  of  Hellenic 
metres;"  others  stigmatised  them  as  "a  colossal  fiasco,"  "an 
affront  to  Italian  literature;"  "pretentious  forms  for  feeble 
matter,"  and  so  on.  The  poet's  friends  retorted  that  these 
opponents  "  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  of 
Italian  Literature,  opposed  to  all  reform ; "  that  the  new 
odes  were  "the  music  of  the  future;"  "new  and  living 
creations,  and  not  merely  reminiscences  of  defunct  forms." 

We  shall  arrive  at  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  contro- 
versy by  a  glance  back  at  the  Greek  metres,  which  were 
borrowed  by  the  Romans.  The  elements  of  classical  metre 
were  the  number  of  feet,  the  quality  of  the  syllables  (long 
and  short),  and  the  regular  alternating  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice,  this  last  being  in  strict  conformity  with  the  quantity. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  rhythmical  rise  and  fall 
of  the  voice,  and  the  grammatical  accent  of  each  word,  by 
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no  means  coincided  in  all  cases.  The  rhythmical  accent 
always  dominated  the  classical  accent.  This  rendered 
classical  prosody  highly  artificial,  as,  of  course,  in  prose  and 
conversational  every-day  use  the  grammatical  accent  was 
always  used.  Only  in  the  singing  and  the  recital  of  poetry 
was  the  rhythmical  accent  in  force.  In  course  of  time 
the  people  allowed  it  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  with  it,  the 
quantity.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
grammatical  accent  began  to  prevail ;  a  popular  poetry  had 
sprung  up,  which  was  governed  by  the  grammatical  accent , 
gradually  these  popular  songs  gained  the  day.  Even  Virgil 
and  Horace  came  to  be  read  according  to  the  grammatical 
accent,  and  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  syllables 
only,  as  the  classic  method  of  rhythmical  accent  and 
quantity  fell  into  greater  neglect. 

As  the  Italian  language  evolved  from  the  Latin,  its  verse 
was  built  upon  these  popular  and  unlearned  methods,  not 
upon  the  classical  system.  Rhymes  were  introduced. 
Quantity  no  longer  existed,  or  at  least  could  not  be  reduced 
to  rule,  for  the  language  would  not  permit  of  an  arbitrary 
division  into  the  longs  and  shorts  of  the  classics. 

Carducci  determined  to  try  whether  he  could  reproduce 
in  his  own  language,  not  the  exact  classic  metres,  but  the 
harmony  which  moderns  feel  when  reading  classic  poetry 
according  to  the  grammatical  accent.  In  attempting 
this  he  used  various  combinations  of  Italian  metres.  He 
explains :  "  I  called  these  odes  barbarous,  because  they 
would  have  sounded  so  in  the  ears  and  judgment  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  although  I  have  wished  to  compose 
them  in  the  metrical  forms  belonging  to  the  lyrical  poetry 
of  those  nations ;  and  because  they  will,  too  truly,  so  sound 
to  many  Italians,  although  they  are  composed  and  Ii.ir- 
monised  in  Italian  verses  and  accents." 

These  experiments  to  obtain  new  metrical  effects  by 
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combinations  of  ancient  systems  with  modem  material  are 
not  uninteresting  in  the  days  of  Walt  Whitman,  Luigi 
Capuani,  and  others,  who  aim  at  greater  freedom  of  pro- 
sodic  rules.  The  first  two  verses  of  the  "  Odi  Barbare  " 
ran : — 

I  hate  the  accustomed  verse, 

Lazily  it  falls  in  with  the  taste  of  the  crowd, 

And  pulseless  in  its  feeble  embraces 

Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

For  me,  that  vigilant  strophe 

Which  leaps  with  the  plaudits  and  rhythmic  stamp  of  the  chorus, 

Like  a  bird  caught  in  its  flight,  which 

Turns  and  gives  battle. 

(FRANK  SEWALL.) 

Whether  Carducci  has  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
new  metres,  is  a  question  which  Italians  alone  can  autho- 
ritatively answer.  Precisely  similar  experiments  had  been 
made  by  Chiabrera  without  success.  But  Carducci  has 
strengthened  his  lines  with  great  dignity  of  language  and 
elevation  of  thought.  In  the  above  extract,  he  certainly 
does  his  regular  poetry  injustice.  With  "  the  accustomed 
verse  "  he  has  done  wonders.  In  a  rhymed  ode,  which  is 
light  and  tripping  as  Ariel,  he  addresses  rhyme:  "The 
care  and  honour  of  my  fathers,  thou  art  sacred  and  de- 
lightful to  me  as  to  them.  Hail,  0  rhyme  !  Give  me  for 
love  a  flower  and  for  hate  a  dart ; "  he  showed  his  love  for 
poetry  both  new  and  old.  His  imitators  were  less  dis- 
criminating. For  a  few  years  every  poetaster  was  striking 
attitudes  a  la  Carducci.  Barbaric  odes  were  the  daily  food 
of  every  aspiring  poet.  Carducci  himself  published  a 
second  volume  of  them  in  1882,  and  a  third  in  1889. 

The  following  is  from  the  second  volume : — 

SNOWFALL.     (Nuove  Odi  Barbare.') 

Slowly  flutters  the  snow  from  ash-coloured  heavens  in  silence ; 
Sound  or  tumult  of  life  rises  not  up  from  the  town  ; 
Not  of  herb-seller  the  cry,  nor  rumorous  rattle  of  wagons, 
Not  love's  passionate  song,  joyous  in  musical  youth. 
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But,  from  the  belfry  swaying,  hoarsely  the  hours  thro*  the  evening 
Moan  like  sighs  from  a  world  far  from  the  light  of  our  day. 

Wandering  song-birds  beat  at  my  tarnished  window-panes  ;  friendly 
Spirits  returning  are  they,  seeking  and  calling  for  me. 

Soon,  0  belovdd  ones,  soon — be  calm,  heart  ever  undaunted — 
Soon  to  the  silence  I  come,  soon  in  the  shades  to  repose. 

(G.  A.  GRBEKE.) 

Many  of  these  odes  are  marked  by  strong  imagination. 
The  poet  seizes  the  poetical  aspects  of  a  scene,  and  expresses 
them  with  uncompromising  faithfulness.  Sounds,  colours, 
forms,  feelings  come  straight  home  to  the  reader.  At 
times  an  expression  or  an  epithet  strikes  as  with  a  blow. 
Of  humour  there  is  little  or  nothing.  The  man  is  always 
too  much  in  earnest  to  play  with  his  subject.  When  at 
his  best  he  causes  a  scene  to  flash  before  the  eyes ;  memory 
is  awakened  to  delighted  recognition.  But  I  must  con- 
clude with  a  few  short  quotations  and  summary  sentences : 

Tell  me  why  the  sea,  far  under  the  flaming  Hesperus, 
Sends  such  mysterious  moanings  ;  and  what  songs  are  these, 
O,  Lidia,  the  pines  are  chanting  ? 

See  with  what  longing  the  hills  stretch  their  arms  to  the  setting  sun. 
The  shadow  lengthens  and  clasps  them  ;  they  seem  to  be  asking  a  last  kiss, 
0  Lidia. 

OUTSIDE   THE  CERTOSA. 

The  dead  are  saying  :  Blessed  are  ye  who  walk  along  the  hill-sides 
Flooded  with  the  warm  rays  of  the  golden  sun. 

Cool  murmur  the  waters  through  flowery  slopes  descending  ; 
Singing  are  the  birds  to  the  verdure,  singing  the  leaves  to  the  wind. 

r  you  are  smiling  the  flowers  ever  new  on  the  earth  ; 
For  you  smile  the  stars,  the  flowers  eternal  of  heaven. 

The  dead  are  saying :  Gather  the  flowers,  for  they,  too,  pats  away  ; 
Adore  the  stars,  for  they  pass  never  away. 

Rotted  are  the  garlands  that  lay  around  our  damp  skulls  ; 
Roses  place  ye  around  the  tresses  golden  and  black. 

Down  here  it  is  cold.    We  are  alone.     Oh,  love  ye  the  mm  ! 
Shine,  constant  stars  of  love,  on  the  life  which  pas«es  away  I 
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IN  A  GOTHIC   CHURCH. 
They  rise  aloft,  marching  in  awful  file, 
The  polished  shafts  immense  of  marble  grey  ; 
And  in  the  sacred  darkness  seem  to  be 

An  army  of  giants, 
Who  wage  a  war  with  the  invisible  : 
The  silent  arches  soar  and  spring  apart 
In  distant  flight,  then  re-embrace  again, 

And  droop  on  high. 
So  in  the  discord  of  unhappy  men, 
From  out  their  barbarous  tumult  there  go  up 
To  God  the  sighs  of  solitary  souls 

In  Him  united. 

Of  you  I  ask  no  God,  ye  marble  shafts, 
Ye  airy  vaults  !    I  tremble — but  I  watch 
To  hear  a  dainty  well-known  footstep  waken 

The  solemn  echoes. 

'Tig  Lidia,  and  she  turns,  and  slowly  turning, 
Her  tresses  full  of  light  reveal  themselves, 
And  love  is  shining  from  a  pale  shy  face 

Behind  the  veil. 

(FRANK  SBWALL.) 

Carducci's  whole  career  has  been  marked  by  generous 
sentiments,  lofty  ideals,  tenacity  of  purpose,  hatred  of 
hypocrisy  or  meanness,  and  outspoken  frankness.  An 
eager  disputant,  he  is  unable  to  maintain  silence  before 
his  critics.  We  find  him  devoting  over  a  hundred  printed 
pages  to  the  refutation  of  those  who  criticised  his 
"  Qa  ira,"  a  series  of  sonnets  on  the  French  Revolution. 
His  earnestness,  perhaps,  leads  him  to  extremes  in  polemics, 
as  when  he  stigmatises  Romanticism  as  "narrow,  mean, 
bigoted,  illiberal." 

In  politics  he  has  remained  a  democrat,  but  with  ripe- 
ness of  experience  he  has  dropped  his  republican  rhetoric, 
and  is  willing  to  shake  hands  with  expediency.  In  1878 
he  declined  the  "  Cross  of  Civil  Merit,"  but  quite  recently 
he  accepted  the  "  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,"  and  he  is  a  Court  favourite.  He  is  now  a  Senator 
of  the  kingdom. 
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His  prose  is  exceedingly  strong,  clear,  and  eloquent. 
His  essays  erudite.  In  scholarship  his  annotations  of  the 
great  poets  are  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  In  prose  and 
poetry  alike  he  abounds  in  stirring,  emotional  ideas. 

Though  a  democrat  in  politics,  he  is  an  unmistakable 
aristocrat  in  letters.  He  was  "glad  to  escape  from  the 
poet-laureateship  of  public  opinion."  An  eclectic  in  art, 
he  has  a  sovereign  contempt  for  public  opinion.  Possibly 
he  is  too  lettered.  His  severe  self-criticism,  his  careful 
form  and  polish,  his  Latinisms,  his  classical  learning  and 
recondite  allusions,  do  not  appeal  to  a  very  wide  public. 
The  public  complain  that  they  need  a  dictionary  to  under- 
stand him.  He  quotes  the  following  post-card  addressed 
to  himself.  "The  undersigned,  having  read  your  ode  to 
the  Queen,  and  not  having  understood  it,  desires  to  have  a 
translation  in  prose.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation." 

None  the  less  he  is  truly  a  great  poet.  In  technique  he 
is  almost  perfect.  In  grace  of  form,  mastery  of  metre-, 
and  exquisite  handling  of  his  beautiful  language,  he  is  a 
delight  to  read.  No  Italian  poet  can  be  compared  with 
him  since  Manzoni  and  Leopardi,  and  their  genius  was  of 
a  very  different  nature.  He  has  been  translated  into 
German  (by  no  less  a  critic  than  Mommsen),  Czech,  and 
English;  but  hitherto  his  reputation  has  almost  been 
confined  to  his  own  people.  They  are  rightly  proud  of  a 
poet  who  has  inherited  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
traditions  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Alfiori. 
So  long  as  the  land  of  Dante  can  rear  such  men  as  Giosue' 
Carducci,  there  is  hope  for  the  time  of  which  ho  sings : 
"  A  new  order  of  things  is  written  in  Heaven." 


AMONG  THE  SAND  DUNES. 

BY   EDMUND   MERCER. 

THEY  covered  an  area  of  about  three  square  miles,  until 
a  Board  of  Commissioners,  finding  the  old  road 
through  the  fields  meander  too  much,  improved  them  by 
driving  a  bleak,  unbeautiful,  stony  way  through  their 
midst.  Then  a  building  syndicate  ran  up  a  hotel,  and  the 
railway  company  erected  next  door  a  station  with  a  long 
name  for  the  delusion  of  travellers,  who,  seeing  no  other 
buildings,  were  compelled  to  ask  for  the  place  distin- 
guished by  the  title,  only  to  be  informed  that  "  that  was 
all  there  was  of  it  yet."  Soon  a  sea  wall  was  projected 
into  the  foreshore,  with  a  promenade  along  the  parapet. 
Detached  villas  were  planted  along  its  inner  border  and 
promiscuously  about  the  sandhills  themselves,  and  road- 
ways shot  among  them  leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere 
else,  and  passing  nowhere  on  the  way.  And  there,  in  the 
course  of  years,  restless  mankind  built  himself  a  new  place 
to  sojourn  in,  and  so  it  remains  to  this  present. 

The  great  stone  sea  wall,  cemented  and  iron-bound, 
strong  as  human  hands  could  fashion  it,  has  yielded  more 
than  once  to  the  ruthless,  raking  grasp  of  the  foaming 
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breakers.  But  the  sandhills,  soft  enough  to  bear  the 
impress  of  baby  fingers  and  feet,  calmly  smile  at  the  anger 
of  wind  and  wave,  which  steal  from  them  only  that  which 
they  return  twice  told.  No  sooner  has  the  sea  sunk  into 
its  narrow  channel  again,  leaving  bare  its  great,  cruel 
bosom  of  sand,  than  the  wind — the  more  blustering  the 
more  effective — sweeps  into  the  air  vast  clouds  of  sand, 
which  float  over  wave  and  shingle,  till,  caught  by  the  frail 
network  of  starr-grass  and  creeping  root,  they  strengthen 
Nature's  bulwark  against  the  ineffectual  fury  of  the 
greatest  storm  that  rages  along  the  coast. 

Storms  may  come  and  storms  may  go ; 
The  hills  are  there  for  ever. 

True,  they  are  always  there,  but  their  shapes  and  fea- 
tures are  perpetually  changing.  The  gale  may  fling  the 
crest  of  a  hill  into  the  valley,  and  scoop  out  the  body 
thereof  to  pile  it  upon  its  head,  and  lay  bare  the  very  roots 
of  the  sand  mountain,  but  it  immediately  begins  to  fill  the 
gap  it  has  made,  until  once  again  a  new  hill  rises  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  and  shakes  a  hirsute  head  to  the 
broad  breeze.  And  so  these  hyge,  slow  waves  of  sand  roll 
on  landwards  and  seawards ;  ebb  and  flow  at  the  caprice 
alike  of  zephyr  or  whirlwind;  never  overflowing  the  pasture 
land  nor  disputing  the  sea's  domain ;  changeable  as  an 
April  cloud,  steadfast  as  the  summer- blue  heaven. 

And  of  infinite  variety.  You  may  breathe  yourself  with 
a  dozen  stiff  climbs,  struggle  along  stony  deserts  fitly 
bestrewn  with  countless  bones,  saunter  across  flowery 
meads  and  over  peaty  moors,  ford  small  rivers,  skirt  the 
margin  of  little  lakes,  and  scramble  through  forests,  all  in 
the  course  of  a  short  afternoon.  Birds,  beasts,  fish,  insects, 
flowers  flit  across  your  observant  vision  in  profuse  pano- 
rama. You  cannot  idle  ;  there  is  too  much  to  see,  to 
remember,  to  weave  into  your  short  life,  and  make  it 
24 
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beautiful,  and  thank  God  for  it  all.  Else  where  were  the 
use  of  Nature's  charm  unless  you  turn  that  use  to  an  end 
divine  ? 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  "  forest."  You  laugh !  The 
trees  ?  Were  you  plunged  into  the  middle  of  those  insig- 
nificant little  bushes,  it  were  well  for  you  to  be  stout  of 
limb  and  strong  of  nerve,  else  you  were  in  bad  case. 
Already  the  alders  and  elders  are  shoulder  high,  and  as 
we  descend  the  bushes  become  trees  in  reality.  We  have 
many  a  time,  when  rain-caught,  sheltered  under  this  big 
hawthorn  that  turns  a  bleak  tangle  of  branches  to  the 
windward  side,  and  reached  home  with  dry  shoulders. 
Further  in,  the  water- defiant  alders  grow  thick  and  unim- 
pressionable, and  the  elders  just  there  run  more  to  stalk 
and  leaf  than  they  do  in  other  spots.  There  the  blueberry 
stems  are  more  muscular,  and  the  dwarf  willow  shows  good 
cause  why  it  deserves  a  less  belittling  name.  The  ground 
beneath  is  bog,  yielding  like  a  wet  sponge  to  every  foot- 
step, and  above  it  the  royal  plumes  of  the  meadowsweet 
are  more  graceful  and  sweeter-breathed ;  the  marsh  mari- 
gold is  a  revelation  of  profuse,  bold  magnificence,  barbaric 
almost  in  its  beneficence  of  yellow,  and  the  forget-me-not, 
in  clusters  of  tender  blue,  showing  against  the  deep  green 
background  like  a  mist,  or  the  bloom  on  a  purple  grape, 
laughs  in  jest  with  its  myriad  eyes,  for  it  is  out  of  reach. 
It  is  in  this  jungle  that  one  of  the  small  streams  rises,  and 
this  is  the  best  spot  in  the  vicinity  for  the  giant  doupes  of 
the  blueberry,  with  which  it  is  needful  to  be  tender  in  the 
gathering,  lest  they  be  crushed  into  wine.  On  the  first  dis- 
covery we  found,  with  delight,  an  ouzel's  nest  in  one  of  the 
alders,  containing  three  eggs  looking  like  large  turquoises; 
and  many  a  time  we  saw  blackbirds  rise  from  the  bushes. 
It  was  a  favourite  feeding-ground  of  starlings,  wheat  ears, 
tits,  thrushes,  sparrows,  and  others  of  the  feathered  com- 
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monalty ;  and  in  blackberry  ing  time  we  roused  them  by 
thousands,  as  it  was  quite  a  market-place  for  hips  and 
haws,  blackberries  and  elderberries,  and  the  birds  alone 
knew  what  else.  There  must  have  been  many  skylarks' 
nests  about,  though  we  never  found  one,  as  always  from 
the  topmost  turret  of  his  stairless  castle-in-air  we  heard 
the  minstrel  sing. 

A  little  nearer  home,  hi  the  next  moorland,  was  a  deep 
brown  pool.  In  the  spring  we  invariably  found  at  the 
sedgy  end  the  black-dotted,  jelly-like  spawn  of  frogs,  and 
later  on  "  taddies,"  or  "  bullheads,"  in  all  stages  of  unde- 
velopment.  Once,  and  once  only,  we  took  a  few  of  these, 
and  part  of  their  native  land  and  water  with  them,  and 
studied  daily,  and  oftener,  in  our  bedroom,  their  growth 
into  four-legged  amphibions — till  they  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  strong  suspicion  cast  upon  Sarah 
Jane,  who  had  once  threatened  to  jalap  the  morning  coffee, 
and  whose  behaviour  was  somewhat  more  erratic  than  ordi- 
nary, and  we  looked  askance  upon  the  soup  course  at 
dinner,  which  we,  nevertheless,  disposed  of,  albeit  with 
qualms. 

At  the  grassy  and  sandy  side  of  this  pool  we  found  all 
kinds  of  caddis-cases.  Some  were  of  sand  only,  the  stove 
pipe  was  its  humorous  name ;  others  were  made  of  the 
minutest  of  shells,  arranged  something  like  those  on  a 
seaside  glove-box ;  others,  again,  of  tiny  bits  of  reed,  eater- 
cornered,  with  crossing  ends,  and  forming  inside  a  hexagonal 
cylinder;  some  of  bits  of  wood  most  neatly  fitted  together, 
which  we  called  coffin  ships,  because  they  went  to  the 
bottom,  though  where  the  proprietor,  when  he  was  within, 
stowed  ballast  enough  to  keep  them  there,  our  pocket 
microscopes  were  powerless  to  reveal,  and  we  were  fain  to 
rest  content  with  the  supposition  that  he  was  ingenious 
enough  to  carry  weight  in  his  own  inside.  Here  we 
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watched  the  water-beetle  dive  below,  with  his  jewel  of  an 
air-bubble  tucked  against  his  belly  as  though  it  were  solid ; 
the  waterfly — curiously  like  a  miniature  outrigger — here 
races  with  his  brethren,  and  his  ogre  enemy  the  frog,  takes 
the  little  oarsman  down  to  Davy  Jones. 

Crossing  the  moor,  knee-deep  in  dwarf  willow,  towards 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  sand  dunes,  which  were  pierced 
with  countless  burrows,  you  would  find  at  the  mouths  of 
some  of  these,  screened  from  the  heat  by  thick  pendulous 
mats  of  starr-grass,  little  clumps  of  fern,  with  their  roots 
buried  in  moss  that  was  always  green  and  moist,  though 
six  inches  below  the  surface  was  sand.  It  was  noticeable 
that  for  some  little  space  in  front  of  these  fern-graced 
archways  was  a  sward  of  thick  short  grass,  altogether 
brighter  in  hue  than  any  other  patches,  and  in  that 
respect  something  like  the  putting  greens  on  the  golf-links. 
The  dwarf  willow  here  grew  very  feebly,  and  even  the 
rapacious  bramble  became  insignificant.  This,  of  course, 
gave  opportunity  to  the  violets  and  the  birdsfoot  trefoil  to 
spread  their  beauty  more  lavishly  before  the  eye.  Tend- 
ing still  towards  the  sea,  the  plain  narrowed  into  a  valley 
between  two  high  grass-covered  hills,  and  here  blue- 
berries, thistles,  and  dwarf  willow  held  an  unceasing  trian- 
gular warfare  for  the  mastery. 

Somehow,  wherever  the  bramble  had  the  hardest 
struggle  for  existence,  as  against  vegetable  enemies,  it  was 
always  more  prolific  of  blossom,  leaf  and  fruit  than  else- 
where. It  seemed  to  gather  strength  from  the  fight  it  sus- 
tained. This  valley  was  one  of  the  orchards  of  the  rabbits. 
The  everyday  plebeian  rabbit,  unlike  his  aristocratic,  hot- 
house, semi-artificial  relative,  who  requires  a  skilled  nurse 
and  cook  in  order  to  retain  the  little  health  he  is  born  with, 
lives  on  what  he  can  get,  and  cheerfully  runs  the  risks  of 
pot-belly,  and  death  by  lead  poisoning,  so  long  as  he  is  free 
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to  carry  his  white  scut  wherever  he  likes.  So  he  feeds  on 
blueberries,  and  if  the  quantities  of  broken  shells  of  the 
fresh  water  snail  found  at  the  porches  of  his  home  be  any 
clue,  we  may  conclude  that  he  is  not  altogether  a  vegeta- 
rian. These  snails  we  found  at  night  crawling  in  large 
numbers  on  the  dwarf  willow,  eating  the  minute  aphides 
found  on  that  plant.  The  birds,  of  course,  would  be 
responsible  for  the  death  of  many  a  helix  ;  but  if  they  ate 
them  all,  and  the  rabbits  none,  it  is  curious  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  throw  the  whole  of  the  odium  of  the 
sacrifices  on  the  rabbits  by  depositing  the  shells  at  the 
entrance  to  nearly  every  rabbit-hole.  Apropos  of  the  doe 
with  a  white  scut,  one  sportsman  thought  that  the  rabbit 
was  bleached  in  the  hinder  part  of  his  being  so  that  the 
sportsman  might  be  able  to  "  pot "  him  more  surely ; 
though  the  naturalist,  pondering  on  the  scheme  of  the  fit- 
ness of  Nature,  urges  upon  the  world  the  idea  that  the 
erratic  pump  movement  of  that  same  scut,  ever  turned  the 
opposite  way  to  its  owner's  progress,  was  a  danger  signal  to 
his  brethren,  and  an  example,  the  latter  by  reason  that  its 
movement  meant,  of  necessity,  flight. 

From  this  valley  whence,  by  startling  one  native,  we 
have  roused  a  dozen  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
hidden,  and  climbing  a  spur  of  the  sand  dunes,  we  had  the 
prospect  of  a  mossland,  and,  at  the  far  side,  sand  dunes, 
and  beyond  them  sand  dunes  again.  But  beneath  our 
feet  was  a  glory  of  colour.  The  ubiquitous  dwarf  willow 
was  almost  absent.  The  glowing  green  of  the  foreground 
of  moss  and  grass,  spangled  with  golden  splashes  of  rag- 
wort, and  besprinkled  with  the  silver  Grass  of  Parnassus, 
sapphire  shepherd's  eye,  and  amber  trefoil,  faded  away 
into  a  mist  of  crimson-brown,  which  showed  very  vividly 
against  a  background  of  bare  sandhill,  with  heaven's  own 
blue  above  it.  1  said  a  mist  of  crimson-brown.  There 
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was  something  peculiar  about  its  substantiality.  The 
colour  was  very  decided,  but  the  substance  was  not.  It 
was  not  a  mass  of  the  ruddy  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
bramble ;  that  was  a  creeper.  Dwarf  willow  would  have  a 
deeper  tinge,  and  the  blood -red  stalks  of  the  avens  are 
never  so  thickly  interwoven  as  to  make  one  mass  of  colour. 
It  remained  a  mystery  for  some  minutes,  until  our  near 
approach  showed  it  to  be  a  long  broad  forest  of  tall  reeds, 
every  point  looking  as  though  dipped  in  blood.  The  dis- 
tant view  was  glorious  for  its  unexpectedness,  and,  like  all 
surprises  in  colour,  which  Nature  is  particularly  fond  of 
giving  to  those  who  look,  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  much  like  that  which  a  draught  of 
generous  wine  has  on  the  nerves  of  the  body.  I  think  it 
is  Richard  Jefferies  who  somewhere  says  that  "  Every  spot 
of  colour  is  a  drop  of  wine  to  the  spirit."  So  he  might 
have  thought  on  seeing  the  combination  on  that  mossland, 
or  a  bed  of  violets  in  the  deep  green  of  a  wood,  or,  as  in 
one  nook  amid  the  sand  dunes,  a  thick  mat  of  pale  blue 
shepherd's  eyes  on  the  warm  yellow  green  of  marsh  grass. 
Just  here  are  innumerable  dots  of  Parnassus  grass, 
which  fill  me  with  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  fair, 
delicate  girl.  There  is  really  something  Parnassian  about 
it.  The  trail  delicacy — almost  pellucidness — of  its  pale 
petals,  the  perfection  of  the  corolla — indeed,  the  daintiness 
of  the  whole  plant  tells  of  a  tenderness,  a  purity,  a  fineness 
of  being  that  belong  to  another  world  rather  than  this. 
There  is  something  of  a  grosser  nature  about  the  stonecrop, 
that  is  also  a  native  of  this  Eden.  It  is  a  sturdy,  robust 
little  plant,  with  a  business-like  air  about  it  of  having 
found  its  place,  and  its  determination  to  keep  it.  There  is 
a  stare  about  its  blossom  that  might  make  you  imagine 
that  if  you  looked  a  little  longer  you  might  detect  some- 
thing of  a  wink  about  it.  It  is,  of  course,  fondest  of  mossy 
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old  walls  and  weather-worn  thatch,  but  it  grew  here  and 
there  among  the  dry  spots  in  the  hills,  where  its  surround- 
ings were  similar  to  those  it  loved.  There  was  a  large  bed 
of  wild  mint,  beside  which  it  was  to  be  found.  It  was  in 
a  cul-de-sac  between  two  hills — a  spot  overlooking  the  sea, 
protected  from  the  east  and  north  winds,  exposed  to  the 
sunlight  the  greater  part  of  the  day — where,  in  the  olden 
days,  when  every  companion  was  away  for  a  holiday,  we 
lay  and  read  through  a  whole  day,  and  day  after  day, 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  "Phantom  Ship,"  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  "David  Copperfield,"  the  "Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,"  and  everything  else  we  could  put  our  hands  on, 
surreptitiously  or  otherwise.  Lay  and  read,  and  for  "  illus- 
trations "  looked  at  the  white  and  red  sails  sweeping  over 
the  sea,  and  the  flight  of  the  gulls,  watched  the  change  in 
the  sky  : 

Overhead,  overhead  rushes  life  in  a  race, 
As  the  clouds,  the  clouds  chase. 

Lay  and  ceased  reading,  and,  half  conscious,  felt  not  so 
much  a  spectator  of  Nature  as  part  of  her  scheme — and 
thoroughly  happy. 

That  cul-de-sac  is  gone  with  the  past.  A  few  storms 
silted  up  the  valley  with  sand,  and  changed  the  contour  of 
the  place.  To-day  they  are  levelling  the  hills  with  huge 
steam  navvies.  They  may  level  and  continue  to  do  so; 
but  until  they  can  keep  the  untameable  breakers  in  order 
while  they  try  to  remove  those  many  square  miles  of  sand 
bank  out  at  sea,  their  levelling  will  have  to  go  on  ;  for  it 
is  from  thence,  at  low  tide,  that  every  westerly  wind  car- 
ries its  cargo  of  sand.  And  the  proof  of  this  is,  that,  even 
on  the  promenade,  sandhills  are  growing  once  more.  A 
little  drift  from  the  sea,  another  little  drift  from  the  land, 
and  Nature  herself  hides  the  sore  places  that  man  has 
made  on  her.  And  this  has  now  gone  so  far  without  inter- 
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ruption,  that  a  stranger  walking  the  promenade  in  igno- 
rance of  these  things,  finds  himself  in  the  hills,  and 
to  his  surprise,  here  and  there  amongst  them,  for  more 
than  half  a  mile,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley,  he  sud- 
denly comes  upon  a  few  yards  of  the  original  asphalte  and 
parapet  stone,  still  at  its  original  height  above  sea-level, 
but  all  dislodged  by  the  incessant  labours  of  plant  life ; 
for  the  weak  starr-grass  has  moved  stones  too  heavy  for 
one  man  to  lift,  and  sprouted  up  through  the  bitumenised 
and  steam-rolled  treble  layer  of  stone,  cinders,  and  asphalte 
as  though  it  were  so  much  surface  soil,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  seems  as  if  this  roadway  was  of  ancient 
make  and  recently  uncovered,  rather  than  the  handiwork 
of  man,  new,  no  later  than  fifteen  years  since.  For  every 
insult  to  Nature,  she  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  her  revenge, 
and  for  what  you  %  buy  or  borrow  from  her  she  will  exact 
payment  to  the  uttermost. 
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BY  O.    S.    LINGS. 

THE  different  adventurers  who  followed  the  earlier 
Spanish  conquerors  of  the  New  World  were  attracted 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  present  century  who 
went  to  California  and  Australia.  The  success  of  Pizarro 
in  Peru,  and  the  comparative  immunity  with  which  he 
obtained  or  stole  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  fired 
the  imaginations  of  brave  but  unscrupulous  men,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  volunteers  to 
explore  and  conquer  the  New  Continent. 

Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  were,  however,  the 
primary  objects  of  attraction,  as  most  of  the  adventurers 
expected  to  obtain  enough  of  the  precious  metals  to  make 
them  rich  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  slow 
but  surer  returns  of  farming  or  planting.  The  most  ancient 
of  proverbs,  "  He  who  hasteth  to  get  rich  falleth  into  a 
snare,"  was  never  so  practically  exemplified  as  in  the  case 
of  those  men  who  risked  their  lives  to  discover  El  Dorado. 
To  this  day  the  term  has  continued  to  be  used  for  romances 
<>r  impossibilities,  and  any  person  daring  to  suggest  that 
the  gold  country  called  El  Dorado  by  the  Spaniards  did 
exist  would  be  treated  with  ridicule  or  put  down  as  a 
harmless  lunatic. 

The  origin  of  the  legend  of  El  Dorado  was  as  follows : — 
A  Spanish  sailor  named  Martinez  was  cast  away  or  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  South  America  called  Guiana,  which  is  at 
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the  present  day  divided  into  French,  Dutch,  British, 
Brazilian,  and  Venezuelan  Guiana,  but,  roughly  speaking, 
Guiana  as  a  whole  comprises  the  country  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Orinoco,  on  the  south  by  the  Amazon,  and  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Martinez  stated 
on  his  return  to  the  Spanish  Settlements  that  he  had  been 
taken  by  the  Indians  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  a 
town  called  Manoa,  where  gold  was  so  plentiful  that  the 
people  used  it  for  their  common  utensils,  and  that  the 
cacique  or  king  had  a  throne  made  of  solid  gqld.  Many 
adventurers  fitted  out  expeditions  to  discover  and  explore 
this  gold  country,  and  amongst  them  were  two  of  the  most 
famous  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  century,  viz.,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
after  his  many  adventures,  was  attacked  by  fever  whilst 
searching  for  El  Dorado,  and  after  a  lingering  illness  died 
whilst  his  ships  were  lying  in  Lake  Maracuibo,  in  Northern 
Venezuela.  His  sorrowing  companions  buried  him  in  the 
waters  of  the  Lake,  and  returned  home  disheartened.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  imprisoned  by  James  I.,  induced 
the  King  to  release  him,  and  fit  out  an  expedition  for  him 
to  discover  El  Dorado.  Sir  Walter  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies  and  went  up  the  Orinoco,  but  his  efforts  were  fruit- 
less in  discovering  gold,  and,  not  wishing  to  return  empty 
handed,  he  attacked  the  Spaniards  and  carried  off  a  certain 
amount  of  plunder  with  which  he  returned  to  England. 
King  James  was  so  enraged  at  his  non-success,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, that  he  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  from  whence 
he  was  eventually  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

Human  nature  is  apt  to  fly  to  extremes  either  of  faith 
or  scepticism,  and  after  the  heart-rending  failures  of  so 
many  brave  men  the  mysterious  Gold  Country  began  to  be 
considered  a  silly  fable.  Every  fairy  tale  has,  however,  a 
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foundation  of  fact,  and  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  it  has  been  proved  that  gold  exists  in  great  abun- 
dance throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Guiana,  and  one 
mine  especially  in  Venezuela,  called  El  Calloa,  which, 
strange  to  say,  is  situated  not  very  far  from  the  Orinoco 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sailed  up  nearly  300  years  ago, 
has  produced  more  of  the  precious  metal  than  any  other 
mine  in  the  world.  The  portion  of  Guiana,  however,  with 
which  we  are  most  interested  is  that  owned  by  Great 
Britain,  and  is  our  only  possession  on  the  South  American 
Continent. 

It  originally  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  taken  by 
Admiral  Rodney  in  1781,  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1783, 
surrendered  again  to  the  British  in  1796,  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  1802,  became  British  once  more  in  1803,  and  was 
formally  ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  1814,  they  retaining  the 
part  now  called  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  British  Guiana  by  the  River  Corantyn.  This 
boundary  is  the  only  one  about  which  there  is  no  dispute, 
as  the  southern  part  is  claimed  by  Brazil  and  the  western 
by  Venezuela.  Roughly  speaking,  however,  the  colony  is 
450  miles  long  by  250  miles  wide,  and  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  though 
part  of  Guiana  has  been  in  our  possession  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  the  interior  is  little  known  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  last  map  published  was  in  1875,  and 
places  are  marked  on  that  map  which  do  not  exist,  and 
places  that  do  exist  are  not  marked  at  all. 

The  Kaieteur  Fall  on  the  River  Potaro,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  later,  was  only  discovered  as  recently  as  1870.  The 
gold  industry  has  opened  up  the  country  during  the  last 
ten  years  more  than  had  been  done  during  the  preceding 
300  years,  and  more  information  can  be  obtained  from  tho 
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gold  diggers  than  from  the  lazy  highly  paid  Government 
officials,  very  few  of  whom  know  or  care  anything  about 
the  interior. 

The  early  Dutch  colonists  settled  along  the  sea-coast  and 
only  very  short  distances  up  the  rivers,  because,  though 
the  rivers  are  deep  and  bring  down  a  large  volume  of  water, 
they  are  navigable  only  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  by 
large  vessels,  owing  to  the  rapids  and  cataracts  with  which 
they  are  impeded.  As  the  country  at  the  back  of  the 
sugar  plantations  on  the  coast  was  one  dense  forest,  and 
the  rivers  difficult  of  navigation  even  for  canoes,  very  few 
explorers  took  the  trouble  to  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
which  was  left  as  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  the  Indians. 
These  were  never  molested  by  the  Dutch  planters,  who 
only  wanted  the  coast  land  for  their  plantations,  and 
during  the  slave-holding  days  of  the  last  century  made 
treaties  with  them  and  employed  them  to  catch  their  run- 
away slaves. 

After  passing  the  great  forest  belt  the  country  begins  to 
slope  upwards,  and  terminates  in  a  high  table-land,  which 
extends  into  Brazil.  This  gradual  elevation  is  the  cause 
of  the  constant  cataracts  and  rapids  in  the  rivers,  which 
make  them  difficult  of  navigation. 

The  Kaieteur,  or  Old  Man  Cataract,  is  caused  by  the 
Potaro  River  falling  from  a  table-land  822  feet  high  into  the 
valley  below.  This  fall  makes  a  perpendicular  descent  of 
741  feet,  then  strikes  a  ledge  and  rushes  down  a  steep  slope 
for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  through  great  blocks 
of  rocks  to  the  river-bed  below.  To  get  a  clear  idea  of  the 
height  it  may  be  stated  to  be  five  times  that  of  the  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  magnificent  tropical  vegetation  with 
which  it  is  surrounded  marvellously  enhances  its  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

The  central  part  of  the  interior  is  mountainous,  and  one 
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mountain  in  particular,  called  Roraima,  rises  to  a  height  of 
7,500  feet  in  an  abrupt  and  almost  inaccessible  wall  of  red 
sandstone.  For  the  botanist  and  naturalist  no  country 
in  the  world  affords  such  beautiful  and  varied  specimens 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  Victoria  Regia  lily 
was  first  brought  to  this  country  from  Guiana,  where  it 
grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the  old  Dutch  canals  still 
existing  hi  Georgetown.  In  addition  to  the  Victoria 
Regia  other  water  lilies  are  to  be  found,  not  only  the 
white  and  yellow  varieties,  but  also  the  blue  and  pink ; 
specimens  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  Kew  Gardens, 
near  London,  grown  in  the  same  houses  and  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  Victoria.  The  climate  ensures  a 
continuous  succession  of  tropical  flowers  and  fruits.  The 
great  orchid  growers,  Messrs.  Sanders,  of  St.  Albans, 
have  sent  two  expeditions,  at  an  immense  expense,  as  far 
as  the  Roraima  mountain,  to  obtain  a  few  rare  specimens 
of  orchids  which  are  said  to  grow  only  on  that  mountain, 
and  when  you  consider  that  their  botanist  had  to  take 
thirty  negroes  with  him  to  paddle  the  boats  and  carry 
provisions  for  three  months,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  large  prices  given  by  enthusiasts  for  rare  orchids  are 
not  excessive. 

The  great  rainfall,  combined  with  the  high  temperature, 
produces  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  throughout  the 
whole  country,  and  in  the  forest  the  underbrush  and  trailing 
creepers  make  exploring  very  difficult,  so  much  so  that  it 
often  takes  a  day  to  advance  two  or  three  miles.  Nothing 
is  more  weird  and  awe-inspiring  than  the  gloom  of  these 
tropical  forests;  the  trees  meet  overhead,  so  that,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  the  sun  is  seldom  seen ;  trailing  creepers 
interlace  one  another  among  the  branches ;  small  palms, 
ferns,  and  moss  carpet  the  ground  ;  beautiful  orchids  hang 
from  the  rotten  limbs  of  the  decayed  trees ;  tiny  humming- 
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birds  and  gloriously  painted  butterflies  flit  amongst  the 
leaves  and  flowers ;  flocks  of  parrots  scream  and  screech 
over  the  tree  tops  ;  baboons  and  other  species  of  monkeys 
chatter  and  howl  in  responsive  chorus  ;  lizards  of  the  most 
vivid  green  colour  crawl  about  and  play  hide  and  seek 
under  the  dead  leaves ;  snakes  glide  quickly  away  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  explorers  into  the  long  grass  ;  and  in 
the  deeper  recesses  are  found  the  tapir,  or  bush  cow,  the 
sloth,  and  the  terrible  jaguar,  or  American  tiger.  The 
camoody  or  boa  constrictor  is  quite  common,  and  has  been 
known  to  attain  a  growth  of  30  and  even  40  feet  in  length. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  gigantic  serpent,  one  called 
the  land  camoody,  and  the  other  the  water  camoody,  and 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  one  of  the  latter  on  the 
bank  of  the  Barina  River,  which  was  about  16  feet  long. 

It  was  not,  however,  either  botany  or  natural  history 
that  took  me  to  Guiana.  I  had  been  ten  years  a  resident 
in  the  United  States,  and,  having  sold  my  interest  in  a 
business  with  which  I  was  connected,  was  in  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Micawber  of  immortal  memory,  and  being 
of  rather  a  Bohemian  disposition,  was  ready  to  go  any- 
where and  do  anything  that  would  enable  me  to  obtain 
information  or  some  new  experience. 

I  was  one  day  sitting  with  some  friends  in  the  Hoffman 
House  Bar,  which  any  one  who  has  been  in  New  York 
knows  is  noted  for  the  magnificence  of  the  paintings  and 
furniture,  and,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  is  also  noted  for 
the  high  price  of  the  drinks.  Amongst  those  with  me 
were  two  old  gentlemen  who  had  gone  to  California  in  the 
gold  fever  period  of  1849,  and  the  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  gold  digging  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  present  day.  Amongst  other  places  mentioned  was 
Guiana,  and  wishing  to  see  both  the  country  and  the  gold 
diggings,  I  decided  to  go  there  with  another  friend  and 
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prospect  on  our  own  account.  Leaving  New  York  early  in 
the  year  we  went  to  the  West  Indies,  visiting  the  islands 
of  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Martinique, 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  and  Barbadoes.  On  arriving  in 
Barbadoes  we  found  that  the  mail  steamer,  which  only 
runs  once  a  fortnight,  had  just  left,  so  we  took  pas- 
sage in  a  small  schooner  of  64  tons.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  voyages  I  ever  experienced.  It 
only  took  three  days,  but  appeared  to  be  three  weeks.  The 
captain  was  a  Dutchman,  who  looked  like  a  pirate ;  he 
wore  rings  in  his  ears,  was  the  colour  of  dark  mahogany, 
and  was  tattooed  all  over.  There  was  no  awning  over  the 
deck,  which  was  filled  up  with  cargo,  so  that  no  one  could 
move  about  without  climbing  over  barrels  of  flour  and 
pork.  I  and  my  friend  were  called  by  courtesy  "  cabin  " 
passengers,  and  slept  in  two  dog-houses  lashed  to  the  sides 
of  the  deck ;  they  were  exactly  like  dog-kennels  with  a 
sliding  door  at  the  side,  and  we  had  to  creep  in  on  our 
hands  and  knees.  The  deck  passengers  and  crew  were  all 
negroes,  who  slept  wherever  they  could  among  the  pork 
barrels.  The  captain  and  mate  were  the  only  Europeans  of 
the  ship's  company.  Our  bill  of  fare  was  a  mysterious 
composition  of  which  apparently  salt  pork  and  rice  formed 
the  foundation,  and  it  was  served  up  in  a  tin  washing- 
basin. 

However,  all  things  come  to  an  end,  and  on  the  third 
day  we  saw  from  the  colour  of  the  water  that  we  were 
approaching  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  sea  sur- 
rounding the  West  India  Islands  is  of  a  most  beautiful  blue 
colour,  and  is  so  transparent  that  you  can  see  the  bottom 
at  a  depth  of  30  feet,  but  as  you  approach  Guini 

i_,res  to  a  muddy  yellow  long  before  land  is  in  sight. 
This  is  caused  by  the  number  of  rivers  flowing  into  this 
part  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  which  bring  down  large 
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deposits    of    sand    and    mud,    especially    in    the    rainy 
season. 

We  arrived  in  the  Demerara  River  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  after  our  baggage  was  examined  by  the  custom-house 
officer,  who  boarded  our  schooner  for  that  purpose,  we 
landed  in  a  small  boat.  I  may  mention  that  Free  Trade  is 
at  a  discount  in  our  colonies  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  were  made  to  pay  duties  both  on  our  guns 
and  revolvers. 

Georgetown,  on  the  Demerara  River,  where  we  landed, 
is  a  large  town  of  about  60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
capital  of   British  Guiana;    the  governor  of  the   colony 
resides  there.     It  is  a  well  kept  and  well  paved  city,  with 
tram  lines  in  the  principal  streets,  and  lighted  by  the  electric 
light.     The  streets  are  broad  and  have  trees  planted  on 
both  sides,  which  very  much  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
town,  as  they  are  all  of  the  tropical  varieties  which  are  only 
cultivated  in  greenhouses  in  England  on  a  small  scale. 
One  street  is  planted  with  poinsettias,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  they  were  in  full  flower,  which  made  a  most  lovely 
vista  of  bright  scarlet  and  dark  green,  and  at  the  same 
time  shaded  you  from  the  sun.     Other  streets  have  cocoa- 
nut  palms  planted  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  have 
long  ponds,  formerly  canals,  but  now  made  into  ornamental 
sheets  of  water,  and  covered  with  the  gigantic  water-lily, 
the  Victoria  Regia.     There  is  also  a  large  garden,  or  rather 
a  small  ornamental  park,  where  a  band  plays  every  after- 
noon after  the  heat  of  the  day  has  passed,  and  this  is  also 
used  as  a  place  for  the  different  kinds  of  botanical  speci- 
mens peculiar  to  Guiana.     About  a  mile  outside  the  town 
there  is  a  Botanical  Garden  covering  many  acres  belonging 
to  the  Government,  and  no  one  can  imagine  the  wealth  of 
vegetation  obtained  by  intelligent  labour,  assisted  by  a 
climate  which  is  both  tropical  and  humid  at  the  same  time. 
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The  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  very  attrac- 
tive, with  gardens  in  which  are  planted  all  kinds  of  shrubs 
and  flowers  which  are  only  grown  in  England  under  glass, 
and  another  advantage  is  the  abundance  of  grass  which, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall,  forms  a  bright  green  back- 
ground to  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  flowers  in  the 
gardens. 

The  sugar  plantations  in  British  Guiana  are  managed  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  the  planting,  cutting,  and  crushing 
of  the  sugar  cane  employs  great  numbers  of  hands,  prin- 
cipally coolies  from  the  East  Indies,  who  are  shipped  from 
Madras  and  Calcutta  under  a.  term  of  five  and  ten  years 
indentures.  On  being  landed  in  Georgetown  they  are 
cared  for  by  the  Government  and  distributed  amongst  the 
planters  in  families,  the  rate  of  pay  being  about  25  cents 
per  day  with  a  little  wooden  shanty  to  live  in.  They  are 
compelled  to  work  at  least  five  years  before  they  can  leave 
the  plantation,  and  if  they  work  ten  years  they  have  a  free 
passage  back  to  India.  Many  of  them,  however,  prefer  to 
remain  in  the  colony,  and  some  of  them  even  return  after 
having  made  a  trip  to  India. 

The  negroes,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  slaves,  are 
a  lazy,  shiftless  lot,  who,  though  much  stronger  and  of 
finer  physique  than  the  coolies,  cannot  be  trusted  for 
continuous  work.  Speaking  generally,  the  negro  race  is 
the  curse  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  cause  of  the 
stagnation  which  exists  in  most  of  the  British  West 
Indian  islands,  and  if  the  British  Government  were  to 
ship  the  whole  of  them  back  to  Africa,  and  §11  up  their 
places  with  white  settlers,  an  era  of  prosperity  would 
immediately  return. 

I  know  that  probably  many  will  not  agree  with  me,  but 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  many  years  of 
personal  experience,  that  the  negro  race  is  infinitely  inferior 
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to  the  Caucasian  in  every  respect.  Though  the  negro  has 
the  imitativeness  of  the  monkey,  he  never  originates  or 
invents,  and  except  when  in  contact  with  the  white 
races,  he  sinks  back  to  his  original  barbarism.  To  give 
him  the  franchise  or  any  share  in  the  Government  of  our 
West  Indian  possessions  is  simply  suicidal.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  like  white  starlings,  a 
kind  of  lusus  naturce.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  intro- 
duction of  coolies  into  British  Guiana  the  plantations  would 
have  ceased  to  exist  after  the  abolition  of  slavery,  owing 
to  the  negro  idea  that  liberty  meant  idleness. 

The  gold  industry  in  British  Guiana  is  conducted  very 
differently  from  the  system  pursued  in  either  Australia  or 
California.  In  the  early  days,  when  alluvial  washing  was 
carried  on  before  the  advent  of  crushing  machinery  in  those 
countries,  the  gold  digger  staked  out  a  claim  and  worked 
it  himself,  but  in  Guiana  this  cannot  be  done.  In  Australia 
the  gold-digger  had  the  expense  of  getting  to  the  dig- 
gings and  trying  his  luck  on  his  own  responsibility.  The 
country  was  open  and  comparatively  easy  of  access,  and 
the  rivers  were  shallow  and  could  be  dammed  at  the  sides, 
so  that  the  miners  could  wash  the  dirt  in  their  pans  and 
cradles  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  Guiana,  however 
owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  and  the  great  depth  of  the 
rivers,  the  gold  washing  is  .carried  on  in  the  small  brooks 
or  creeks  that  flow  into  the  larger  streams,  and  as  these 
creeks  flow  through  the  dense  forest,  before  finding  the 
gold  you  must  find  the  creek,  which  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter. 

As  previously  stated,  the  rivers  are  the  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  as  these  rivers  are 
very  rapid,  having  a  current  of  at  least  four  miles  an  hour 
in  the  smooth  stretches  where  there  are  no  rapids,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  engage  a  crew  of  negroes  to  paddle, 
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in  sufficient  number,  to  make  headway  against  the  stream. 
When  first  the  gold  industry  was  started  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these  negroes,  as  they 
often  got  tired  and  deserted  at  the  critical  period,  and  the 
Government  very  wisely  passed  a  law  making  it  com- 
pulsory for  the  labourers  in  the  gold  fields  to  engage  for 
not  less  than  four  months,  and  if  they  left  before  that 
time  without  the  written  consent  of  their  employer,  they 
forfeited  their  wages,  and  were  in  addition  imprisoned  on 
their  return. 

As  our  principal  object  in  coming  to  Guiana  was  to 
inspect  the  gold  fields,  we  decided  to  organise  an  expedi- 
tion on  our  own  account.  We  purchased  in  Georgetown 
a  canoe-shaped  boat  thirty  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide. 
This  we  provisioned  for  three  months  with  salt  pork,  salt 
beef,  sugar,  rice,  flour,  biscuit,  etc.,  enough  for  ten  persons. 
We  also  took  with  us  the  necessary  utensils  used  by  the 
diggers,  such  as  picks,  spades,  and  battells,  and  a  torn 
answering  to  the  pans  and  cradles  used  in  California  for 
gold  washing. 

The  Government  issue  a  licence  for  a  small  sum  to 
any  one  wishing  to  prospect  for  gold,  and  allow  each 
prospector  to  locate  five  "  placer  "  claims  and  one  mining 
claim,  each  1,500  feet  long  by  500  feet  wide.  A  placer 
claim  means  alluvial  washing  or  top  surface  only,  and  a 
mining  claim  is  where  the  quartz  is  quarried  and  crushed. 
No  charge  is  made  for  these  claims,  but  a  royalty  of 
90  cents  per  ounce  is  charged  on  all  gold  found,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  sell  or  dispose  of  any  gold  till  this 
royalty  is  paid,  and  the  Government  receipt  shown  for  the 
amount  of  the  royalty.  Any  one  breaking  this  law  can  be 
imprisoned  for  five  years  with  hard  labour.  The  value  of 
the  gold  in  the  cradle  state  is  from  17  to  18  dollars  per 
ounce,  or  say  an  average  of  £3  10s.  lOd,  This  leaves  tho 
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net  value  to  the  digger,  after  paying  the  royalty  of 
90  cents  per  ounce,  £3  7s.  Id. 

As  we  wished  to  see  what  were  the  capabilities  of  the 
gold  districts,  we  decided  to  take  out  a  prospecting  licence 
and  make  an  expedition  up  the  Barima  River.  We  found 
that  a  steamer  ran  from  Georgetown  once  in  two  weeks  to 
Morowhama,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Barima,  a  distance  of 
280  miles  from  Georgetown,  in  the  north-west  district. 
Having  engaged  a  crew  of  seven  negroes,  we  took  passage 
on  the  steamer  Essequibo  for  Morowhama,  taking  our  boat 
and  provisions  along  with  us  on  the  steamer. 

Morowhama  is  a  frontier  town  in  the  disputed  territory 
between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  It  was  formerly  a 
police  station  only,  but  has  increased  in  about  two  years 
to  a  population  of  3,000,  fostered  by  the  gold  industry. 
There  are  two  stores  kept  by  Chinese,  who  cater  for  the 
trade  of  the  gold  diggers,  and  it  struck  me  very  forcibly 
that  so  little  enterprise  should  be  shown  by  Englishmen  in 
an  English  colony  as  to  allow  foreigners  to  usurp  all  the 
trade.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  gold  fields, 
where  three-fourths  of  the  industry  is  carried  on  by 
Portuguese  and  coloured  people  from  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  who  have  no  permanent  interest  in  the  colony. 

After  launching  our  boat  and  loading  it  with  pro- 
visions we  started  up  the  river.  We  had  six  negroes 
to  paddle,  and  a  captain  or  pilot,  who  steered  the  boat  by 
standing  on  a  platform  on  the  stern  with  a  large  paddle 
called  a  steering  paddle,  which  is  lashed  to  the  side. 
Finding  that  six  men  made  very  little  progress,  my  friend 
and  myself  were  compelled  to  paddle  also ;  and,  though 
we  had  determined  to  rough  it,  we  found  it  terribly  hard 
work  for  the  first  few  days  when  'our  muscles  were  soft ; 
but  after  a  time  we  got  seasoned.  What  made  our  dis- 
comfort greater  was  that  the  rainy  season  was  commencing, 
which  made  our  expedition  by  no  means  a  picnic. 
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Day  after  day  we  slowly  paddled  up  this  yellow-coloured 
river,  the  hot  tropical  sun  beating  down  upon  us ;  and  at 
intervals  a  storm  of  rain  would  come  on  that  drenched  us 
to  the  skin  and  filled  our  boat  full  of  water.  The  rain  was 
not  like  the  rain  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England,  but  a 
continuous  sheet  of  water,  as  if  some  one  were  pouring 
buckets  of  water  over  you  ;  and  after  it  was  over  the  sun 
would  come  out  bright  and  hot,  and  your  clothes  would 
slowly  dry  on  your  body.  At  night  we  camped  on  the 
bank,  very  often  in  deep  mud.  A  sheet  was  spread  over 
four  poles  and  our  hammocks  slung  underneath,  whilst  all 
around  was  a  dense  tropical  forest  as  black  as  ink  except 
where  our  camp  fire  was  burning. 

On  arriving  at  a  point  on  the  river  where  our  head 
negro  thought  there  might  be  a  chance  for  prospecting, 
we  landed  and  formed  a  permanent  camp,  cutting  down 
the  trees  and  making  a  clear  space  to  store  our  provisions. 
We  then  started  to  explore  the  forest  away  from  the  river, 
to  try  and  find  the  small  streams  where  we  might  test  the 
gravel  by  means  of  our  battells  to  see  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  gold  in  the  dirt  we  washed. 

The  forest  is  like  the  trackless  ocean,  with  no  landmarks 
to  guide  the  explorer,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  get  lost  unless 
care  is  taken  to  cut  a  line,  as  it  is  called,  by  making  marks 
on  the  trees  as  you  go  along,  so  that  you  can  find  your  way 
back  over  the  same  track.  A  procession  in  single  file  is 
formed,  the  first  carry  ing  a  compass  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  after  deciding  on  the  direction  to  be  taken, 
you  set  off,  each  carrying  a  machete,  or  cutlass,  with 
which  you  cut  your  way  through  the  dense  underbrush. 
Progress  is  slow,  and  in  addition  to  the  obstructions 
caused  by  the  vegetation,  you  keep  coming  to  swamps 
where  you  sink  in  deep  black  mud,  every  step  you  take, 
nearly  up  to  your  knees,  which  makes  you  so  exhausted  at 
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the  end  of  the  day  that  you  have  no  difficulty  in  sleeping 
at  night,  even  though  you  have  none  of  the  comforts  of  an 
hotel.  On  coming  to  a  brook  in  the  woods,  what  are 
called  prospecting  holes  are  dug,  and  the  dirt  tested  by 
means  of  the  battell.  The  battell,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
a  battea,  is  a  shallow  wooden  dish  coming  to  a  sharp  cone- 
shaped  apex  in  the  centre.  A  spadeful  of  dirt  is  placed  in 
this  vessel,  and  it  is  then  washed  in  the  stream  with  a  rotary 
motion,  to  allow  the  refuse  to  be  thrown  out  over  the 
edges,  and  permit  the  gold,  if  any,  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
If  the  test  by  means  of  the  battell  proves  satisfactory  a 
claim  is  located  by  fixing  posts  at  the  four  corners,  with 
the  prospector's  name  and  the  number  of  his  licence  on 
each.  Logies,  or  leaf-thatched  huts,  are  built  for  the 
workmen,  and  the  toms  or  sluices  are  fitted  up  to  wash  the 
soil  from  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  creek. 

A  magazine  must  always  be  kept  on  the  river  bank  to 
supply  the  placer  with  provisions,  and  a  man  must  be  left 
in  charge  to  look  after  the  supplies  and  the  boat.  The 
owner  of  each  placer  must  keep  a  daily  register  of  the 
amount  of  gold  found,  and  no  gold  is  allowed  to  be  sent 
to  Georgetown  except  by  the  owner  of  a  placer,  who  must 
send  his  gold  in  a  sealed  receptacle,  with  a  printed  form 
stating  the  number  of  ounces,  dwts,  and  grains  contained 
therein.  The  boat  bringing  this  gold  must  stop  at  the  first 
police  station  on  the  river,  where  the  sergeant  in  charge 
examines  and  re-seals  the  package,  and  on  arrival  at  the 
last  station  the  boat  must  again  go  first  to  the  police 
station,  where  the  Gold  Commissary  appointed  by  the 
Government  breaks  the  seal,  weighs  the  gold,  and,  after 
re-sealing  with  the  Government  stamp,  gives  the  mes- 
senger a  certificate  of  the  weight,  with  a  permit  to  convey 
the  gold  to  Georgetown,  where  he  must  appear  at  the  Gold 
Department  with  the  seal  unbroken  within  twenty-four 
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hours  of  his  arrival,  and  pay  the  duty  of  90  cents  per 
ounce,  for  which  he  gets  a  receipt,  and  he  is  then  allowed 
to  sell  it  at  the  bank,  which  retains  the  receipt  for  the 
royalty. 

This  royalty  on  gold  has  given  a  large  surplus  revenue 
to  the  colony,  where  formerly  there  was  a  deficit,  and  the 
system  pursued  has  prevented  many  of  the  thefts  and  out- 
rages committed  in  both  Australia  and  California  during 
the  Gold  Fever  in  those  countries.  As  much  as  7,000 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  carried  by  a  negro  in  a  tin 
canister  from  the  diggings  to  Georgetown  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  robbery.  The  difficulty  of  dis- 
posing of  stolen  gold  is  no  doubt  partly  the  cause  of 
this. 

We  spent  two  months  in  the  Barima  gold  district,  and 
during  that  time  we  never  slept  under  any  roof  except  a 
tarpaulin  spread  over  posts  with  our  hammocks  slung 
underneath,  and  though  two  of  our  negroes  had  fever  and 
one  dysentery,  which  necessitated  our  return  before  we 
intended,  wo  never  enjoyed  better  health  in  our  lives. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  by  wearing 
light  all-wool  underclothing,  and  taking  care  not  to  get 
chilled  after  violent  exertion,  a  white  man  can  enjoy  as 
good  health  in  Guiana  as  in  England  if  he  keeps  off 
whiskey  as  a  beverage  and  only  uses  it  as  a  medicine. 

The  object  of  our  expedition  was  fully  accomplished. 
We  personally  found  that  gold  existed  in  many  of  the 
streams  we  prospected,  and  we  also  paid  visits  to  different 
placers  that  were  being  worked  and  saw  the  results  of 
owners'  labon 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  so  far  the  gold  in 
British  Guiana  has  only  been  obtained  by  alluvial  washing, 
carried  on  in  a  crude  and  simple  manner  by  negro  labourers, 
but  the  more  serious  work  of  crushing  the  quartz  by 
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modern  machinery  has  only  just  commenced,  and  several 
companies  have  during  the  last  year  been  formed  to  import 
stamping  machinery  to  work  the  gold  in  a  scientific 
manner.  Mr.  Connelly,  an  eminent  gold  expert,  who  has 
spent  several  years  in  the  gold  fields  of  South  Africa,  went 
up  the  Barima  River  last  spring,  having  been  employed  by 
a  company  started  in  Georgetown  to  give  a  report  on  a  reef 
discovered  by  an  American  called  Farraher,  who  had  been 
in  the  colony  many  years.  I  saw  him  on  his  return,  and  he 
told  me  that  never  in  all  his  South  African  experiences 
had  he  seen  anything  to  be  compared  to  this  reef,  which 
was  so  rich  that  14oz.  to  the  ton  was  a  low  estimate.  When 
it  is  considered  that  one  ounce  to  the  ton  pays  well,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  people  of  British  Guiana  are 
quite  satisfied  to  form  their  companies  in  Georgetown 
instead  of  going  to  London. 

I  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  many  years,  and  I 
have  often  wondered  why  English  investors  do  not  try  to 
invest  their  surplus  capital  in  their  own  colonies  instead  of 
in  foreign  countries.  It  stands  to  reason  that  people,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  give  good  things  away,  and  this  applies  to 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  to  individuals.  England  is 
always  considered  the  dumping  ground  for  worthless 
investments,  especially  by  the  United  States.  The  great 
proof  of  the  success  of  the  gold  companies  in  Guiana  is 
that  the  shares  are  taken  up  in  the  country  by  the 
merchants  and  planters  who  reside  there. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  many  young  fellows  amoDg 
the  idle  classes  of  this  country  who  might  easily  raise 
enough  capital,  say  £200,  to  make  an  expedition  to  the 
gold  district  of  Guiana ;  and  though  success  is  by  no  means 
certain,  the  chances  are  that  they  would  find  a  placer 
which  would  give  them  at  least  an  ounce  of  gold  a  day  for 
each  ton.  £200  would  equip  an  expedition  of  10  men  for 
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three  months,  and  if  this  expedition  made  a  location 
during  that,  time,  two  tons,  averaging  an  ounce  per  day 
each,  would  give  a  value  of  £6  14s.  2d.  after  allowing  for 
the  royalty.  The  cost  of  the  labourers  would  be  about  4s. 
per  day  each  including  wages  and  food,  which  would  mean 
£2  per  day  expenses,  leaving  £4  14s.  2d.  net  profit  for  the 
expedition  for  each  working  day.  As  an  instance  of  what 
has  actually  been  done,  the  case  of  Rosa,  Carrcira,  and 
Jacobs  can  be  mentioned. 

Jacobs  was  a  poor  French  coloured  man  from  Cayenne, 
who  came  to  Georgetown  in  a  destitute  condition,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Rosa  and  Carrcira,  who  were 
Portuguese  merchants  living  in  the  town.  These  two 
Portuguese  decided  to  send  Jacobs  on  a  prospecting 
expedition,  and  offered  him  a  third  share  of  any  placer  he 
could  locate.  After  exploring  for  nearly  three  months 
fruitlessly,  the  Frenchman,  disheartened  at  his  non-success, 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Georgetown,  when  an 
Indian  showed  him  a  creek,  which  they  located,  after 
testing  with  their  battell  and  finding  abundant  traces  of 
gold.  The  first  day's  working  with  a  torn  gave  them  61bs. 
weight  of  the  precious  metal,  valued  at  £250  sterling.  As 
many  placers  as  possible  were  located,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  they  have  produced  an  average  value  of  £30,000 
per  annum. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  very  exceptional  case,  but  it  shows 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  prospecting  to  men  of  per- 
severance and  pluck,  who  make  up  their  minds  to  brave 
the  climate  and  are  not  frightened  by  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  fever  and  other  diseases  incidental  to  the  life 
of  the  gold  digger  in  South  America. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  man  who  has  been  brought  up 
from  infancy  to  all  the  comforts  of  an  English  home  to 
rough  it  in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  a  tropical  country, 
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living  on  the  coarsest  of  food  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air 
slung  in  a  hammock  under  the  trees,  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  soon  he  can  become  accustomed  to  his  surroundings, 
and  think  nothing  about  it  and  even  enjoy  the  excitement 
of  the  life. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  who  has  a  settled  occupation  in 
England  to  leave  home,  as  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,"  but  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  Eng- 
land who  are  anxious  to  work,  and,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion for  employment,  are  compelled  to  remain  idle,  or 
accept  a  remuneration  as  educated  men  which  would  be 
refused  with  scorn  by  a  mechanic.  Such  men  as  these 
should  relieve  the  congestion  at  home  by  trying  their  luck 
where  there  is  plenty  of  elbow  room  and  an  equal  chance 
for  all. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  British  Government  for  the 
care  and  protection  given  to  the  Indians  who  still  reside 
in  scattered  tribes  in  Guiana.  They  are  divided  into  three 
principal  tribes,  viz.,  the  Warraws,  the  Arawaks,  and,  most* 
important  of  all,  the  Caribs,  who  are  the  remnants  of  the 
last  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  West  India  Islands. 
When  Columbus  discovered  America  these  islands  were 
the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  the  New  World, 
containing,  according  to  the  accounts  given  by  many 
writers,  at  least  eleven  million  inhabitants,  and  it  is  a  sad 
reflection  on  the  brutalities  of  the  Spaniards  that  at  the 
present  day  hardly  a  single  descendant  of  these  eleven 
million  people  exists  on  any  of  the  islands  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  tribe  left  in  the  English  Island  of 
Trinidad. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spaniards  to  enslave  the 
Indians,  who  were  a  gentle,  hospitable,  and  docile  race, 
very  different  from  the  warlike  natives  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican Continent,  and  such  was  the  terrible  loss  of  life 
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amongst  them,  especially  when  they  were  compelled 
to  work  in  the  mines  for  which  they  were  physically 
unfitted,  that  in  fifteen  years  from  the  discovery  of  the 
West  Indies  by  Columbus  the  population  of  Hispaniola, 
now  called  Hayti,  was  reduced  from  1,000,000  to  66,000. 
The  sufferings  of  these  poor  people  roused  the  sympathy 
of  Bartholome  de  las  Casas,  a  famous  bishop  who  accom- 
panied Ovando  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Hispaniola 
by  the  Spanish  crown,  and  on  his  return  to  Spain  he  asked 
King  Charles  to  allow  negroes  to  be  sent  out  as  slaves,  as 
they  were  better  able  to  stand  the  work  than  the  Indians, 
and  this  was  actually  the  beginning  of  the  negro  slave 
trade  to  Amefrica,  which  was  started  in  the  first  place  from 
motives  of  humanity.  There  was  one  tribe,  however,  in- 
habiting the  southern  islands,  who  fought  hard  to  main- 
tain their  liberty  and  independence,  viz.,  the  Caribs,  who 
were  noted  for  their  aggressive  and  warlike  disposition, 
and,  being  cannibals,  were  the  terror  of  their  neighbours 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  These  Indians 
could  not  be  enslaved  and  were  constantly  rebelling 
after  being  conquered,  and  it  was  decided  to  exterminate 
them  by  brute  force,  but  many  of  the  islands  where 
they  lived  were  considered  so  dangerous  for  colonists 
that  they  were  enabled  to  keep  the  Spaniards  at  bay  for 
many  years.  Many  of  them,  however,  emigrated  to  the 
coast  of  South  America  in  their  canoes,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  brutalities  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and, 
landing  in  Guiana,  were  left  unmolested  by  the  Dutch 
planters  to  occupy  the  forests  of  the  interior,  where  they 
are  now  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
The  Government  employs  them  to  paddle  the  boats  of 
the  surveyors  and  other  officials,  and  many  are  paid  a 
small  sum  per  month  by  the  gold  diggers  to  supply  the 
camp  with  fresh  food. 
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A  tax  is  levied  on  both  guns  and  dogs  in  Guiana,  but 
the  Indians  are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  any  one  sup- 
plying them  with  rum  or  other  intoxicating  liquor  is  liable 
to  a  heavy  fine.  In  appearance  these  Indians  are  by  no 
means  bad  looking,  and  many  of  the  -women  are  quite 
pretty.  Their  complexion  is  a  rich  reddish  chocolate,  with 
coarse  jet  black  hair  and  bright  sparkling  eyes.  They 
seldom  speak  unless  spoken  to,  and  then  only  in  mono- 
syllables. Outrages  among  them  are  almost  unknown, 
but  they  are  easily  offended  if  spoken  to  roughly,  and 
will  desert  at  a  moment's  notice  if  treated  badly,  leaving 
the  unfortunate  hunter  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  woods 
as  best  he  can,  which  is  no  easy  task.  Nothing  will 
induce  them  to  work  on  a  gold  placer,  as  they  have  an 
idea  that  gold  is  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  in  the 
past,  and  that  it  is  very  unlucky  to  have  to  dig  it  out  of 
the  ground.  Their  patience  as  hunters  is  inexhaustible, 
and  they  will  remain  in  one  position  for  hours  waiting 
for  a  shot,  and  even  kill  fish  in  the  rivers  with  an  arrow 
when  they  jump  out  of  the  water  near  a  rapid  or  fall. 

It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  that  a  population  consisting  of 
English,  Portuguese,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  negroes,  and 
Indians  are  living  contentedly  together  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  crown,  free  from  discord  and  revolution, 
whilst  their  neighbours  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil  are  in  a 
state  of  chronic  insurrection  and  change  of  government, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Rosebery  will  not  be  in- 
duced to  surrender  any  portion  of  our  territory  to  Vene- 
zuela, especially  as  the  boundary  claimed  by  England  has 
been  in  our  possession  since  1840,  and  only  commenced  to 
be  disputed  after  the  discovery  of  gold  had  aroused  the 
cupidity  of  the  semi-bankrupt  Venezuelans,  who  have  at 
present  a  territory  much  larger  than  France  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  two  millions. 
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Poem  :  a  Scintilla.    By  Jobii  Walker.     1'JO. 
Poem  :  Angle-Terre.    By  W.  R.  Credlaud.   11. 
Poem  :    In  Ciuere  Ignis.     By  John  Walker. 

274. 
Poem:    My  Flower.      By  W.   R.  Credland. 

292. 
Poem  :  Silver  and  Gold.    By  B.  A.  Redfern. 

196. 
Poem :    The  Butterfly.      By   A.   Edmeston. 

141. 
Poetry,  Western  Gaelic.    By  Wm.  Dinsmore. 

144. 

Redfern   (B.    A.).       Derbyshire    Haunt   of 

Izaak  Walton.    3. 
Bedfern  (B.  A.).    On  Fields.    265. 


Rodfern  (B.  A.).    Silver  and  Gold  :  a  Poem. 

196. 
Rhythm  of  Coleridge's  "  Christabel."    By  H. 

D.  Bateson.    275. 
Rocky  Mountains,  Marshall  Pass  of  the.     By 

0.  H.  Bellamy.     92. 
Roman  Beggars.     By  0.  E.  Tyrer.     178. 
Rose,  Whittier's  Poem  of  the.      By  C.    B. 

Tyrer.     287. 
Sand  Dunes,   Among  the.     By  E.  Mercer. 

372. 

Scintilla  :  a  Poem.    By  John  Walker.    196. 
Seamen,   Elizabethan.      By  E.    E.    Miuton. 

293. 
Silver  and  Gold :  a  Poem.    By  B.  A.  Redfern. 

196. 

Song,  Breton.   By  Walter  Butterworth.    163. 
Song,  Western  Gaelic.     By  Wm.  Dinsmore. 

144. 

Spring  Calm.  By  John  Walker.  122. 
Style  of  Gilbert  White.  By  George  Milner. 

33. 

Truth  in  Criticism.  By  J.  B.  Oldham. 
Tyrer  (C.  E.).  Roman  Beggars.  178. 
Tyrer  (C.  E.).  Whittier's  Poem  of  the  Rose. 

287. 

Walker  (John).     In  Cinere  Ignis  :  a  Poem. 

274. 

Walker  (John).     Scintilla  :  a  Poem.     1%. 
Walker  (John).     Spring  Calm  :   an  Arn.side 

IdyH.     122. 
Walton  (Izaak).     Derbyshire  Haunt  of.     By 

B.  A.  Redfern.    3. 

Walton  (Izaak),  Humour  of.  By  E.  Mercer.  13. 
Walton    (Izaak),    Impressionist's   View    of. 

By  J.  Mortimer.     24. 
White  (Gilbert),  Impressionist's  View  of.     By 

J.  Mortimer.     24. 

White  (Gilbert),  Note  on.    By  Walter  Butter- 
worth.    38. 
White  (Gilbert),  Style  of.    By  George  Milner. 

33. 
Wbittier's    Poem  of    the  Rose.      By  C.   E. 

Tyrer.     287. 
Windmills.     By  J.  Mortimer.    318. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON    THE    THIRTY- 
SECOND    SESSION. 

IN  submitting  their  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  on  the  work 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  to  the  members,  the  Council 
has  again  the  high  satisfaction  of  recording  that  the  Session  just 
closed  has  been  most  interesting  and  successful.  The  Council  has 
observed  with  pleasure  that  there  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years  an  increase  in  the  number,  and  a  strongly  marked  access  in 
the  merit,  of  the  papers  submitted  to  the  Club,  and  this  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  widened  interest  taken  in  its  proceedings  by 
the  members  and  the  public.  The  Council  has  the  gratification  of 
saying  that  these  developments,  so  desirable  and  so  advantageous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Club,  have,  if  anything,  been  manifested 
more  strikingly  in  the  course  of  the  past  Session  than  ever  before. 
The  Syllabus  for  each  Half-Session  has  been  replete  with  papers 
of  the  most  varied  and  attractive  character,  and  several  other 
offers  of  contributions  have  been  unavoidably  held  over  for  lack  of 
opportunities  in  which  to  place  them  before  the  Club.  The  con- 
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intuitions  of  the  musical  members  of  the  Club  to  its  enjoy meiit 
have  been  unusually  numerous  and  excellent,  and  have  added 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  proceedings.  The  accessions 
of  new  members  to  the  Club  have  been  satisfactory,  and  it  seems 
to  the  Council  a  source  of  much  encouragement  that  some  of  the 
new  members  have  already  brought  good  work  before  the  Club, 
and  are  likely  to  produce  still  more  in  the  near  future. 

Twenty-one  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  twenty- 
seven  papers  were  read  and  twenty-seven  short  communications 
made. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers : — 

NHL 
Oct.   9.  Literary  Work  of  Henry  Franks J.  H.  NODAL. 

„     „   Some  Literary  Amenities  E.  MERCER. 

„   !«.  Truth  in  Criticism    J.  B.  OLDHAM. 

„   23.  Charles  Dickens THOS.  FLETCHER. 

„   80.  Carthage  and  Its  Queen 1 THOS.  KAY. 

KOT.  «.  A  Derbyshire  Haunt  of  Izaak  Walton B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„     „  The  Humour  of  Izaak  Walton    E.  MERCER. 

„   13.  Walton  and  White J.  MORTIMER. 

„    „   Gilbert  White  A.  STANSFIELD. 

„    „    Ballads  of  the  Fleet   T.  DERBY. 

„   90.  Literary  Work  of  Mazzini T.  NEWBIGOING. 

„   27.  Helenore  and  John  of  Arnha Dr.  SINCLAIR. 

Dec.  4.  Humorous  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Bra C.  H.  BELLAMY. 

„   11.  Celtic  Song  and  Folk  Lore— Breton W.BOTTERWORTH 

„    „    Celtic  Song  and  Folk  Lore— Gaelic W.  DINSMORE. 

1804. 
Jan.  8.  Fablesand  Fabulists    T.  NEWBIGOING. 

„  15.  Bygone  Theatrical  Celebrities H.  THORNBER. 

„   22.  Rhythm  of  Coleridge's  "  Christabel " H.  D.  BATESON. 

,,    ,,    Burns :  An  Address  HY.  NUTTER. 

„   29.  British  Guiana G.  8.  LINGS. 

Feb.    5.  Winckelmann JOHN  WALKER. 

„  11  Haydn   _ R.  PEKL. 

„  19.  Cortesand  Montezuma   J.  G.  MANDLEY. 

„  20.  Giosue  Carducct W.  BUTTERWORTH 

Mar.   6.  Richard  Hakluyt E.  E.  MINTON. 

„  12.  Jottings  of  a  Literary  Vagabond J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„  19.  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare J.  T.  FOARD. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 

1808. 

Get  !«.  A  Moorland  Cottage  T.  DERBY. 

„    28.  The  Marshall  Paw  of  the  Rocky  Mountains C.  H.  BELLAMY 
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1893. 
NOT.    6.  Angle-terre:  A  Poem W.  R.  CRKDLAKD. 

„     „   Venables W.  E.  A.  Axo». 

„     „    Gilbert  White  W.  BUTTERWORTH. 

„      „    The  Style  of  Gilbert  White  GEO.  MILNER. 

,    13.  Among  the  Sand  Dunes   E.  MERCER. 

„     „    New  Ballad  of  the  Fleet   J.D.ANDREW. 

„    20.  Star  Drift   J.  B.  OLDHAK. 

„    27.  InBeresford  Dale   W.  R.  CREDLAND. 

„      „    Bibliography  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaskell W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Dec.    4.  Italian  Beggars C.  E.  TYRER. 

„    11.  Penmanship  E.  E.  MINTON. 

1894. 
Jan.    8.  Spring  Calm J.  WALKER. 

,,    15.  The  All-round  Man J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„    29.  In  the  Heart  of  Sicily C.  E.  TYRER. 

Feb.    5.  Robert  Burns J.  D.  ANDREW. 

„     „    John  Varey's  Cash  Book    J.  MORTIMER. 

„     19.  Whittier's  "  Koae  "    0.  E.  TYRRR. 

„     „   The  Sex  of  Sauce  E.  ATTKINS. 

„    26.  A  Foreshore  Study   E.  MERGER. 

„     „    Manchester :  A  Poem J.WALKER. 

Mar.    5.  On  Fields B.  A.  REDFERN. 

„    12.  A  Manchester  Book-hunter A.  STANSFIBLD. 

„      „    Prologue  to  a  Modern  Pilgrimage Gro.  MILNER. 

,,    19.  Modern  Judgment  of  Paris J.  B.  OLDHAM. 

„     ,,   The  Butterfly :  A  Poem A.  EDMESTOK. 

The  papers  and  abort  communications  may  be  thus  roughly 
classified  : — Art  and  Music,  3 ;  Bibliography,  2  ;  Biography,  9  ; 
Criticism,  8 ;  History,  3 ;  Poetry  and  Drama,  14 ;  Sociology,  3  : 
Travel,  9 ;  Humour,  2 ;  Science,  1. 

LIBRARY, 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been  13  volumes  by  gift  and 
two  by  purchase,  making  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
Library  1,360,  which  are  classified  as  follows  : — 

Books  by  member*  515 

Otherlocal  book*    597 

General  literature  227 

Albums  and  scrap  books  21 

1,360 

Among  the  donations  made  during  the  year,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned : — "  The  History  of  Kossendale,"  second  edition,  by 
Mr.  T.  Newbigging;  "The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East;"  Trans- 
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actions  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the 
Historic  Society,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Antiquarian 
Society  ;  Mr.  Ben  Brierley's  "  Spring  Blossoms ;  "  Miss  Jewsbury's 
Letters ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson's  "  Memorial  of  Lancashire 
Independent  College." 

EXCURSION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Club  took  place  on  Saturday,  July 
1,  1893.  Castleton  was  the  place  chosen  as  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  party,  and  a  goodly  number  of  members  met  together 
and  passed  amidst  its  beautiful  and  interesting  surroundings  a 
highly  enjoyable  day. 

MB.  ALEXANDER  IRELAND. 

The  Council  has  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  efforts  of  the  Club 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  some  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  to  Literature  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland  have  been 
successful,  and  have  resulted  in  a  grant  from  the  Civil  List  of 
£200. 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  2,  1893,  with  the 
usual  Conversazione  in  the  Club  rooms.  Water-colour  drawings 
by  Mrs.  Allingham,  Mr.  Gannon,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  adorned 
the  walls,  and  pen  and  ink  sketches,  lithographs,  and  photographs 
by  other  members  of  the  Club  were  also  exhibited.  In  his  speech 
of  welcome  to  the  members  and  their  friends,  the  President  took 
occasion  to  make  reference  to  the  subject  of  anonymity  in  litera- 
ture. Songs  and  readings  were  given  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening. 

The  Session  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  Conversazione 
held  in  the  Club's  rooms  on  April  9,  1894. 

In  addition  to  the  Conversazioni,  three  papers  were  read  which 
were  illustrated  and  rendered  very  enjoyable  by  music.  The  first 
was  a  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Derby  on  "  The  Ballads  of  the  Fleet," 
many  of  the  ballads  being  sung  by  himself  and  other  members. 
Messrs.  Butterworth  and  Dinsmore  made  the  occasion  of  the 
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delivery  of  papers  by  them  on  "  Celtic  Song  and  Folk  Lore  "  into 
a  musical  evening  by  rendering  both  by  voice  and  piano  a  number 
of  the  old  folk-songs  of  the  Celts. 

February  12,  1894,  was  devoted  especially  to  music.  The 
subject  chosen  was  Haydn,  and  Mr.  Robert  Peel,  after  reading  a 
paper  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  composer,  conducted  a  concert  of 
chamber  music  selected  from  the  works  of  Haydn. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  Christmas  Supper  was  held,  as  customary,  in  the  Club's 
rooms  on  December  18,  1893.  There  was  a  large  gathering  of 
members  and  their  friends,  and  the  company  evidently  enjoyed 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  provided  for  them.  The  usual 
Christmas  ceremonies  were  carried  out  with  greater  elaborateness 
and  detail  than  has  recently  been  done,  and  Old  Father  Christmas 
(Mr.  Crosland)  was  attended  by  an  imposing  train  of  satellites. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been,  Thomas  J. 
Backhouse,  Henry  Whiley,  and  Samuel  Laycock. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND    FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  fifteen  members  by  death  and  resignation, 
two  names  have  been  struck  off  the  list  by  the  Council,  and  nine- 
teen members  have  been  elected.  The  number  now  on  the  roll 
is  198.  The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  shows  an  income  of 
£210  9s.  Gd.,  and  an  expenditure  of  £265  6s.  7d.,  against  which 
there  are  outstanding  subscriptions  amounting  to  £82,  showing  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Club  of  £28. 


TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 


CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  Treasurer,  in  Account  with 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club. 


Cr, 


INCOME.  £   *.    d. 

To  Subscriptions  received : 

£     a.  d. 

3  for  1891-92...     330 

20  for  1892-93...  21     0  0 

155for  1893-94...162  15  0 

1  for    1893-94 
(half-session)    0  19  6 

C.M/s: 

2  for  1893-94...    110 
To  Entrance  Fees : 

ISatJCl  Is.    ...  15  15    0 


To  W.    H.    Quest,    coat   of 

portrait  of  George  Evans 

„    A.  Taylor,  repayment  of 

disbursements 

„    1  O'Conor  Volume  sold... 
„   Balance  due  to  Bank 


204     4     6 
550 


0  17 

0    2 

54  17 


£265    6    7 


£     8.     d. 

65     9  11 


45    5    4 


EXPENDITURE. 

By  Balance  Owing  to  Bank  ... 
By  Administration : — 

£     s.    d. 

Rent    20    0    0 

Postages       and 

Sundries     ...  11  11  10 

Printing     940 

Advertising    ...     4     9     6 

By  Publications : — 
Annual  Vo- 
lume  104     0     0 

Authors'  Re- 
prints      13     1     0 

117    1    0 

By  Conversazioni 
Expenses : — 

Refreshments..  15     0     0 
Hire  of  piano...     3  10    0 
Collecting    and 
hanging   of 

pictures  1  13    6 

20    3    6 

By  other  Expenses  : — 

Christmas  Supper   6  13     6 

Excursion 130 

Books    0  18     0 

Insurance 0  12     6 

George  Evans's  portrait...       550 
Bank  Interest  and    Com- 
mission         2  14  10 


£265    6    7 


April  2nd,  1894.    Audited  and  found  correct, 


W.  H.  DEAN, 
ED.  MERCER, 


Proceedings 


EXCURSION. 

SATUBDAT,  JULY  1,  1893. — The  annual  excursion  of  the  Club 
was  made  to  Castletou  and  district  There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  and  their  friends,  and  the  weather  being  favourable  a 
most  enjoyable  day  was  spent  The  following  description  is  from 
the  pen  of  our  member,  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth  : — 

TO   CA8TLETON    WITH   THE   LITERARY   CLUB. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  visited  Castleton. 
The  capital  of  the  Peak  is  full  of  interest,  and  was  a  fortunate 
choice  for  the  annual  excursion.  The  party  numbered  forty. 

A  short  railway  run  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  and  presently  we  were 
bowling  along  the  road  which  cuts  through  the  heart  of  the  Peak. 
The  country  grew  bleaker,  the  hills  higher  ;  scarce  a  flower  among 
the  heathy,  dewless  grass.  Only  when  we  reached  the  Winnatts 
or  Windgates  did  we  find  a  few  thistles  and  hare-bells  among  the 
common  weeds.  One  rich  exception  to  this  laok  of  flowers  was  the 
meadow  geranium,  which  opened  its  purple  petals  by  the  wayside. 
A  bold  and  romantic  pass  is  this  of  the  Winnatts,  too  much 
neglected  even  in  these  days  of  pic-nics.  The  old  disused  road, 
grass-grown  and  slippery,  winds  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  some  four 
hundred  feet  high,  with  striking  outlines  against  the  sky.  Many 
a  vaunted  spot  abroad  is  less  picturesque  than  this  at  our  own 
doors. 

Mine  host  at  the  Castle  Hotel  entertained  us  in  hearty  fashion, 
and  speedily  put  us  in  sight-seeing  humour.  We  made  our  way 
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to  the  Church,  where  a  diminutive  dame,  in  country  cap  and 
gown,  showed  us  round.  There  is  a  fine  Norman  arch  and  other 
points  of  interest,  but  nothing  attracted  us  more  than  the  little 
woman  as  she  handed  us  a  specimen  of  the  "  Breeches  Bible,"  and 
other  dusty  tomes  which  are  included  in  the  Church  Library. 
The  Castleton  folk,  it  appears,  do  not  eagerly  devour  the  contents 
of  these  volumes  ;  rather  are  they  left  in  dignified  retirement. 
In  the  churchyard  we  stumbled  across  a  quaint  epitaph.  It  ran 

thus:— 

My  heart  is  Steadfast  with  her  here, 
And  hopes  to  meet  in  Heaven  there. 

Of  course,  we  penetrated  the  great  Peak  Cavern  or  Devil's  Hole. 
Its  immense  subterranean  halls  and  passages  are  well  known.  They 
cannot  fail  to  impress.  To  those  of  us,  however,  who  are  not 
over-freighted  with  scientific  knowledge,  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  cavern  was  the  guide.  He  was  a  very  prince  of 
ciceroni  The  trembling  pathos  and  burlesque  awe  with  which  he 
rolled  out  figures  and  dimensions  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  had 
but  to  open  his  mouth  and  a  general  hush  went  round  lest  we 
should  lose  those  accents.  We  christened  him  our  Virgil  as  he 
led  us  over  the  Styx  through  the  Inferno.  When  the  lights  were 
out  and  his  raucous  voice  shook  the  dark  air,  nothing  less  than 
Bengal  lights  could  draw  our  attention  to  the  fearsome  heights 
and  recesses  of  those  marvellous  vaults. 

After  a  brief  pause,  whilst  one  of  the  members  photographed 
the  party  in  the  immense  portal  of  the  cavern,  we  climbed  the 
hill  which  is  crowned  by  Peveril  Castle.  It  is,  to  use  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  phrase,  built  in  such  a  situation  as  the  eagle  would  choose 
for  his  eyrie.  It  must  have  been  all  but  impregnable  in  its  time. 
Little  but  the  keep  remains,  but  it  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  as  a 
point  of  vantage  from  which  to  observe  the  huge  hills  around. 
Kinder  Scout  lay  before  us,  bathed  in  sunlight ;  Mam  Tor  also, 
and  many  another  giant  of  the  Peak.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle 
hill  nestled  the  village,  the  houses  clustered  round  the  Church. 
The  bells  strike  the  hour  with  harsh  and  inharmonious  clang. 
Yonder,  on  the  wall,  is  a  clump  of  stonecrop  or  wall-pepper,  shining 
brilliantly  golden.  On  the  slopes  are  patches  of  wild  thyme.  Still 
there  are  few  flowers,  and  fewer  birds.  A  solitary  lapwing  flies 
heavily  and  sounds  its  monotonous  note.  Looking  over  the  outer 
wall  there  is  a  sheer  precipice  down  to  the  great  cavern — an  awful 

gap. 

We  now  got  somewhat  dispersed ;  some  were  off  to  the  Speed- 
well Mine;  others  to  the  well  which  provides  the  village  with 
water.  It  is  a  beautiful  well,  gushing  copiously  from  under  a  high 
rock.  The  water  is  delightfully  pure  and  cold.  Its  ten  feet  of 
depth  in  the  pool  seemed  scarcely  three.  The  varying  colour  of 
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the  limestone  bed  gave  the  pure  liquid  the  appearance  of  a  great 
gem.  Overhanging  the  pool  was  a  young  sycamore,  and  the  banks 
about  were  gay  with  epilobes  and  Herb-Robert.  The  water  flows 
from  the  pool  in  open  stream  through  the  village,  and  is  an  especial 
delight  to  Manchester  eyes. 

It  was  now  time  for  tea.  A  few  words  from  our  genial  president 
followed.  A  message  of  sympathy  was  despatched  to  the  secretary, 
whose  illness  all  so  much  deplore,  and  soon  we  were  driving  back 
to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  through  the  darkening  hills,  the  sun  setting 
red  on  our  right. 


OPENING   CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1893. — The  opening  conversazione  of  the 
first  half  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  There  was 
a  large  gathering  of  members  and  then*  friends.  Round  the  walls 
of  the  Club-room  were  pictures,  sketches,  and  photographs  by 
artist  members  of  the  Club.  The  collection  included  water-colour 
drawings  by  Mrs.  Allingham  (contributed  by  Messrs.  Rowley),  by 
Mr.  H.  Gannon,  and  Mr. Thomas  Kay;  pen  and  ink  and  monochrome 
drawings  by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton ;  lithograph  drawings  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Dinsmore,  and  a  collection  of  photographs  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Rowoliffe. 
A  life-size  bust  photograph  of  Mr.  George  Evans,  late  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Club,  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Guest.  Music, 
songs,  and  readings  were  given  during  the  course  of  a  pleasant 
evening.  In  a  short  address, 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  said  that  recently  an  old 
subject,  which  could  not  be  without  interest  to  students  of  litera- 
ture and  men  of  letters,  had  been  much  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  of  an  eminent  Frenchman,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists.  He  alluded  to  the  question  of  anonymity 
in  journalism.  M.  Zola  thought  that  political  articles  should  be 
anonymous,  but  that  everything  else  should  be  signed.  He  could 
quite  understand  how  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  political  Press 
in  France  should  lead  M.  Zola  to  this  conclusion.  He  ventured 
to  think,  however,  that  the  remarks  were  not  applicable  to  Eng- 
land. He  saw  no  reason  why  the  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  political  and  other  articles.  The  distinction  lay  elsewhere, 
and  the  weak  point  was  missed,  he  thought,  by  our  distinguished 
visitor.  There  were  two  kinds  of  journals  and  two  kinds  of  articles. 
A  journal  might  be  a  distinct  entity,  having  a  definite  line  of 
thought  or  policy  on  subjects  political  or  non-political,  :m<l  it 
could  be  largely  the  expression  of  the  individuality  of  one 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  a  common  receptacle  and  medium 
for  the  enunciation  of  various  and  disconnected  views,  each  of  which 
might  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  In  the  first  cose  auouy- 
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mity  was  essential,  in  the  second  it  was  neither  essential  or  desir- 
able. The  Spectator  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  first,  and 
the  Nineteenth  Century  of  the  second.  Each  of  these  kinds  of 
paper  had  its  own  use  and  function.  It  might  be  fairly  urged  in 
favour  of  the  anonymous  system  that  the  class  of  paper  to  which 
that  system  was  adapted  was  usually  the  most  powerful,  and  for 
educative  purposes  the  most  effectual.  There  was  another  consi- 
deration. The  same  journal  might  very  properly  have  articles 
either  political  or  general,  signed  and  also  unsigned.  One  article 
might  be  personal  in  character.  Its  effect  might  depend  greatly 
upon  the  personality  of  the  writer.  Its  charm  and  influence  might 
be  inseparable  from  that  personality.  Such  an  article  should  be 
signed.  Another  article  in  the  same  paper  might  be  entirely 
impersonal  in  its  drift  and  tone.  In  such  a  case  the  signature 
added  nothing  and,  perhaps,  detracted  nothing.  His  conviction, 
therefore,  was  that  M.  Zola  was  wrong,  and  that  our  mixed 
English  method  was  the  best,  and  should  be  adhered  to.  Further, 
he  would  urge  that  the  question  of  "  signed  or  unsigned "  was 
comparatively  unimportant.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  "  mint  and 
cummin,"  as  against  the  weightier  matters  of  thoroughness, 
honesty,  and  impartiality.  To  secure  these  qualities  in  our  jour- 
nalistic work  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Turning  to  their 
own  affairs,  he  would  point  out  that  that  was  their  thirty-second 
session.  Their  existence  already  covered  a  generation.  They  had 
seen  many  changes.  It  was  difficult  to  realise  how  much  the  Man- 
chester of  1893  differed  from  that  of  1863,  while  greater  changes 
still  were  impending.  They  were  advancing  in  all  the  means  and 
appliances  and  opportunities  of  education  and  culture.  Did  all 
this,  it  might  be  asked,  increase  or  decrease  the  necessity  for  such 
an  organisation  as  the  Literary  Club  1  Unquestionably  it  should 
increase  the  demand  for  such  work  as  was  done  there.  The  more 
complete  the  education  becomes  in  our  elementary  schools,  the 
more  we  had  of  science,  technical,  and  art  teaching;  the  more 
widely  knowledge,  leisure,  and  comfort  were  diffused,  the  more 
desirable  it  was  that  this  culture — the  breadth  of  view,  the  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  the  mental  readiness  and  power  of  adaptation — 
which  could  only  be  got  by  the  study  of  noble  literature,  should 
be  brought  within  the  reach  of  larger  numbers.  It  was  their 
business  to  uphold  the  claims  of  good  literature,  to  discriminate 
the  good  from  the  bad,  to  set  forth  what  was  good,  to  study  it  for 
themselves,  and  to  induce  others  to  study  it. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  9,  1893.— The  first  ordinary  business  meeting 
of  the  session.  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President,  took  the 
chair. 
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Mr.  JOHN  H.  NODAL  read  a  paper  on  "The  Literary  Work  of  Henry 
Franks,"  a  journalist  and  author  who  was  a  member  of  the  Club 
for  some  eight  years,  and  contributed  to  its  volumes  four  excep- 
tionally able  and  brilliant  essays.  Messrs.  Milner,  Mortimer, 
Dawes,  Redfern,  Crosland,  and  others  joined  in  a  conversation 
reminiscent  of  their  old  fellow-member. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  paper  on  "  Literary  Amenities." 
He  discoursed  pleasantly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bibliophile 
who,  in  his  rummagings  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  secondhand  book- 
shops, saw  many  a  quaint  side  of  human  nature,  both  in  and  out 
of  books.  "  That  cemetery  of  literary  aspirations,  the  out-door 
box,"  yielded  many  a  surprise.  The  unintentional  humour  of 
booksellers'  catalogues  was  also  dealt  with  amusingly. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  16, 1893. — The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  a  short  communication,  "  In  and 
about  a  Moorland  Cottage,"  in  which  he  discoursed  upon  the  nume- 
rous simple  but  delightful  pleasures  which  present  themselves 
during  a  country  holiday. 

Mr.  J.  BERTRAM  OLDHAM,  B.A.,  read  the  principal  paper,  an 
essay  on  "Truth  in  Criticism." 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Andrew,  Crosland, 
Stansneld,  Newton,  Dinsmore,  and  Milner  took  part,  the  latter 
remarking  that  criticisms  and  short  newspaper  notices  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  They  were  totally  different  matters. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER   23,   1893. — The  chair  was  taken   by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MUM  i;. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Marshall  Pass 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Mr.  THOMAS  FLETCHER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "Cl. 
Dickens,"  in  which,  after  reviewing  his  early  years,  he  described 
his  works  in  detail,  and  concluded  by  saying  that  half  a  century 
hence  Dickens  will  still  be  read,  not  perhaps  as  he  was  read  when 
his  words  flashed  upon  the  world  in  their  first  glory  and  freshness, 
nor  as  he  is  read  now  in  the  noon  of  his  fame  ;  but  he  will  be  read 
much  more  than  we  read  the  novelists  of  the  last  century,  and  so 
long  as  be  is  read  there  will  be  one  gentle  and  humanising 
influence  the  more  at  work  among  men.  The  subsequent  conver- 
sation was  enpa&ed  in  by  Messrs.  Milner,  Mortimer,  Butterworth, 
Stansneld,  and  Chrystal. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1893. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  "Carthage 
and  iU  Queen,"  the  interest  in  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  limelight  views  and  oil  and  water-colour  drawings  made 
on  the  spot,  some  the  work  of  Mr.  Kay  himself;  others  that  of  Mr. 
R.  G.  Somerset 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman  and  Messrs. 
Sowerbutts,  Oldham  and  Crosland  joined.  In  reply  Mr.  Kay 
mentioned  some  incidents  arising  out  of  the  French  occupation  of 
Tunis,  the  modern  name  of  Carthage. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

IZAAK  WALTON  AND  GILBERT  WHITE  CELEBRATION. 

Izaak  Walton  was  born  on  August  9,  1593,  and  died  in  1683. 
July  18,  1720,  was  the  birthday  of  Gilbert  White,  and  he  died  on 
June  26,  1793.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of  a  double  anniver- 
sary celebration.  Short  papers  were  contributed  by  members  on 
Walton  and  White,  and  early  editions  of  the  "Complete  Angler" 
and  "  The  Natural  History  of  Selborne "  were  laid  on  the  table  by 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Sutton  and  Mr.  P.  Proud.  There  was  also  shown 
a  copy  of  "  Izaak  Walton,"  a  drama  in  four  parts,  as  performed  at 
the  Royal  Olympic  Theatre.  The  author  was  Charles  Dance,  who 
dedicated  the  play  in  1839  to,  and  it  was  edited  by,  B.  Webster, 
comedian.  Two  songs  from  Walton's  book  were  sung  by  Mr. 
William  Dinsmore,  one  of  them  being  the  old  favourite  "Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my  Love." 

The  PRESIDENT  (Mr.  George  Milner),  in  opening  the  meeting, 
read  Wordsworth's  Sonnet  on  Izaak  Walton,  written  upon  a  blank 
leaf  in  the  u  Complete  Angler,"  and  the  following  words  addressed 
by  Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge  :  "  Among  all  your  quaint  readings 
did  you  ever  light  upon  Walton's  'Complete  Angler?'  I  asked 
you  the  question  before ;  it  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  innocence, 
purity,  and  simplicity  of  heart.  There  are  many  choice  old  verses 
interspersed  in  it ;  it  would  sweeten  a  man's  temper  at  any  time 
to  read  it ;  it  would  Christianize  every  discordant  angry  passion ; 
pray  make  yourself  acquainted  with  it."  Russell  Lowell  said: 
"  There  are  two  books  which  have  a  place  by  themselves,  and  side 
by  side  in  our  literature,  Walton's  'Angler'  and  White's  'Selborne. 
Both  these  books  are  pre-eminently  cheerful  books,  and  have  the 
invaluable  secret  of  distilling  sunshine  out  of  leaden  skies.  They 
are  companionable  books,  that  tempt  us  out  of  doors  and  keep  us 
there.  The  sweet  persuasiveness  of  the  living  and  naturally 
cadenced  voice  is  never  wanted  in  Walton." 
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Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  "A  Derbyshire  Haunt  of  Izaak 
Walton." 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  who  was  absent  from  the  meeting  through 
illness,  sent  some  verses  suited  to  the  occasion  entitled  "Augle- 
terre."  They  were  read  by  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Humour  of  Izaak 
Walton." 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  spoke  of  Venabies,  an  old-time  writer  on 
angling. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTBRWORTH  read  an  appreciative  Note  on  Gilbert 
White  and  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne." 

The  PRESIDENT  read  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Style  of  Gilbert 
White." 

Other  papers  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Credland,  John  Mortimer,  and 
Abraham  Stansfield  were  deferred  till  a  future  meeting. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1893. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  and  Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  read  papers 
on  "  Izaak  Walton  "  and  "  Gilbert  White  "  respectively,  which  had 
been  left  over  from  the  previous  week. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  Among  the 
Sand  Dunes,"  describing  from  experience  the  way  in  which  they 
were  built  up  and  destroyed  and  altered  by  weather  and  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  DERBY  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Ballads  of  the 
Fleet,"  which  was  illustrated  by  songs  rendered  by  himself,  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  other  members  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  "  A  New  Ballad  of  the  Fleet,"  sarcas- 
tically humorous  verses,  descriptive  of  the  results  of  bringing 
modern  war  ships  into  action. 

In  the  conversation  which  followed  Mr.  J.  B.  Shaw  said  Dibdin 
was  his  mother's  eighteenth  child,  and  was  born  in  her  fiftieth 
year.  

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  20,  1893. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGB  MILKER. 

Mr.  J.  8.  OLDHAM  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Star  Drift  and  the 
Milky  Way." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  The 
Literary  Work  of  Mazzini." 

An  animated  debate  followed,  in  which  the  President,  and  Messrs. 
Butterworth,  Dinsmore,  Simons,  Attkins,  Gannon,  Chrystal,  and 
Stans field  took  p.-. 

The  PRESIDENT  said  it  was  singular  Mazzini's  work  was  over- 
looked. Probably  it  arose  from  our  tendency  to  underrate  the 
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greatness  of  a  particular  man  in  more  directions  than  one.  Then, 
too,  Maxzini  was  a  foreigner,  and  some  of  us  are  not  yet  wholly 
free  from  insular  prejudice.  High  as  is  the  standard  of  literary 
productions  ordinarily  required  in  that  Club,  Mr.  Newbigging  had 
surpassed  it  to  an  extent  which  he  could  not  feel  quite  sure  was 
desirable.  Such  was  the  excellence  of  the  paper  that,  if  it  were 
the  fixed  standard,  few,  if  any,  would  dare  to  submit  literary  work. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  27,  1893.— The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MII.NKR,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  contributed  a  short  paper,  entitled  "  In 
Beresford  Dale,"  which  was  read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Attkius.  It  was  one  of  the  papers  left  over  from  the  Izaak  Walton 
and  Gilbert  White  commemoration  night,  and  described  the 
country  round  Dovedale  and  its  associations  with  the  memory  of 
Walton. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON  submitted  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gaskell. 

ALEXANDER    ROSS    AND   GEORGE    BEATTIE. 

Dr.  SINCLAIR  read  the  principal  paper,  entitled  "'Helenore'  and 
'John  of  Arnha,'  Authors  and  Scenes."  He  said  he  would  first  ask  the 
company  to  visit  with  him,  in  imagination,  his  native  valley,  and 
take  a  general  view  of  the  scenery,  before  going  into  details  of  the 
scenes  of  the  life-work  of  the  two  auth:  rs  and  the  minor  poets 
that  he  would  call  their  attention  to.  After  a  graphic  description 
of  the  scenery  of  Glenesk,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  review  the  life 
and  works  of  Alexander  Ross,  the  author  of  "Helenore."  Ross 
was  bora  in  the  year  1699,  in  Kincardine  O'Neil.  His  father  was 
a  small  farmer.  He  had  a  very  ordinary  history.  He  went  to 
the  parish  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  obtained  his  M.A.  degree.  He  then  went  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  baronet.  He  had  the  opportunity  of 
joining  the  Church,  but  preferred  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  and 
obtained  that  office  at  Laurencekirk.  A  few  years  afterwards  he 
was  promoted  to  the  village  of  Lochlee,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death  at  87  years  of  age.  His  chief  poem  was  "  Heleuore ;  or, 
the  Fortunate  Shepherdess."  A  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the 
introduction,  which  begins  with  a  lame  invocation  to  Scota. 
Bums  generously  says  it  was  Ross's  invocation  to  Scota  that 
suggested  his  "  Coila."  Ross  speaks  of  the  Muse  as  a  schoolmaster 
teaching  him  to  write.  The  poet  proceeds  to  excite  our  interest 
in  a  boy  and  girl,  the  former  of  splendid  physique,  though  some- 
what of  a  simpleton,  the  other  very  beautiful  and  perhaps  too 
worldly-wise  for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  When  all  is  going  well  with 
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them  and  they  are  discussing  the  time  of  marriage,  a  catastrophe 
occurs   which   phanges   the   whole   course   of    their  lives.      The 
Highland  cattle-lifters  or  Sevitians,  as  Ross  calls  them,  make  a 
raid  on  the  glen,  drive  away  all  the  cattle,  and,  in  addition,  capture 
Helenore's  father.     Her  lover  goes  after  them  to  try  to  .recover  the 
cattle ;  he  gets  caught  himself.     The  sister  of  the  head  man  of  the 
Sevitians  falls  in  love  with  Helenore's  lover  (who,  by  the  way,  is 
named  Lindy)  and  Lindy  feigns  to  reciprocate  the  feeling  in  the 
hope  of  escape.     Helenore,  in  her  search  for  her  lover,  gets  lost 
in  a  glen,  and  is  found  by  a  young  squire,  who  eventually  marries 
her.     Lindy  escapes,  but  is  followed  by  the  sister  of  the  chief  man 
of  the  Sevitians,  who  compels  Lindy  to  keep  his  promise,  and,  of 
course,  they  are  all  happily  married.     The  Sevitians  return  the 
stolen  cattle  as  a  wedding  portion  and  all  ends  well.     Dr.  Sinclair 
gave  numerous  quotations  from  **  Helenore  "  to  illustrate  the  style 
of  its  author,  and  concluded  his  paper  with  a  slight  sketch  of 
Beattie,  the  author  of  "John  of  Arnha."     George  Beattie  was  a 
native  of  Montrose,  and  was  articled  to  a  writer,  or  solicitor,  in 
his  native  town.     He  died  in  1823,  aged  38  years,  and  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Cyrus,  Montrose.     The  poem  is  a  satire 
on  a  man  named  John  Findlay,  who  had  a  wonderful  idea  of  his 
own  importance.     He  was  the  baillie  of  the  place,  and  boasted  of 
foreign  travels,  although  he  had  never  been  out  of  Montrose.    The 
reader  quoted  extracts  from  the  poem,  giving  a  description  of  an 
encounter  John  had  with  "  kelpies,"  and  commented   upon  the 
continued  popularity  of  the  two  writers  amongst  certain  classes  in 
Scotland. 

The  President  and  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Newton,  and  Stansfield 
joined  in  a  discussion  which  followed. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  4,  1893. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  C.  K.  TYRKR  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Roman  Beggars." 

HUMOROUS    POETS   OP   THE    VICTORIAN    ERA. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BELLAMY  read  a  paper  on  "  Humorous  Poets  of  the 
Victorian  Era."  Humour,  he  said,  consists  in  the  sudden  and 
agreeable  perception  of  incongruities,  and  is  chiefly  dependent  i'..r 
its  effects  on  the  element  of  surprise.  Wit  is  closely  allied  to  it, 
the  difference  being  that  wit  manifests  itself  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, humo  sciously.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  give 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  humour  and  properly  to  distinguish 
it  from  wit.  He  referred  to  the  popular  opinion  that  humour  is 
something  which  gives  rise  to  more  mirth  and  provokes  more 
laughter  than  wit,  in  support  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield's  obser- 
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ration  that  "  genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh  since  the 
creation  of  the  world  "  is  often  quoted.  A  further  definition  was 
referred  to,  that  while  wit  excites  surprise  by  discovering  con- 
gruity  where  we  thought  there  was  only  its  opposite,  humour  sur- 
prises by  the  perception  of  incongruity.  Illustrations  were  given 
of  the  wealth  of  humour  which  may  lie  in  a  single  word,  and  how 
to  bring  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  or  the  solemn  and  the 
frivolous  into  violent  contrast,  is  to  create  humour.  An  American 
orator  has  well  said  that  no  man  with  a  sense  of  humour  ever 
founded  a  religion.  Men  like  Dante,  Milton,  Schiller,  Keats,  and 
Shelley,  who  were  not  content  to  see  life  as  it  is,  but  invested  it 
with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  their  own  minds,  had  little  if  any 
sense  of  humour.  They  saw  that  life  is  a  struggle  and  an  effort, 
whereas  the  humorist  cannot  always  avoid  the  idea  that  it  is  some- 
thing of  a  farce.  Since  the  time  when  Shakspere  gave  the  world 
his  matchless  examples  of  the  purest  humour,  there  had  been  few 
poets  up  to  the  present  century  who  had  attempted  to  follow  him ; 
and  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  it  was  without  doubt  a  period 
of  great  intellectual  activity  and  literary  revival,  had  been  sin- 
gularly devoid  of  poets  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  humour.  With 
the  advent  of  the  present  century  this  was  changed,  and  the  best 
poets  of  this  century  have  not  considered  it  beneath  them  to  make 
free  use  of  humour  in  their  works.  Some  of  the  poets  he  referred 
to  had  been  born  before  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  but  they  bad 
done  their  best  work  since  that  date,  and  therefore  might  fairly  be 
included  in  any  list  of  Victorian  humorous  poets  The  first  poet 
mentioned  was  Thomas  Hood.  His  humour  depended  largely  upon 
his  facility  in  punning,  but  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  putting 
into  humorous  relief  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  human 
nature.  "  Miss  Kilmansegg  "  was  described  as  his  most  ambitious 
humorous  poem.  Barham,  the  author  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends," 
was  next  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  we  should  find  so  much  humour  where  we  generally  look  for 
solemnity  alone,  namely,  among  the  clerical  profession,  the  names 
of  Lawrence  Sterne,  Dean  Swift,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  being 
adduced  as  examples.  Tennyson,  although  not  primarily  a  humorous 
poet,  had  a  decided  turn  for  humour,  and  this  shows  itself,  not  only 
in  certain  of  his  lyrics,  but  in  his  "  Maud,"  and  in  his  fine  drama  of 
"Queen  Mary."  There  cannot  be  any  question  of  the  humour  of  a 
man  who  could  write  "  The  Northern  Farmer,"  old  and  new  style, 
"The  Goose,"  "Will  Waterproofs  Monologue,"  and  "The  Spinster's 
Sweethearts."  That  Browning  is  a  humorist  "  The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin  "  and  his  volume  of  "  Jocoseria"  abundantly  show  ;  and 
also  Robert  Buchanan,  although  humour  in  his  case  is  almost 
extinguished  by  metaphysics.  As  samples  of  Scottish  humorous 
poets,  John  Stuart  Blackie  and  the  Baroness  Nairne  were  mentioned, 
and,  whilst  giving  the  names  of  several  others,  Alfred  Perceval 
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Graves  (a  former  member  of  the  Club)  was  adduced  as  an  example 
of  Irish  humour,  his  poetry  being  distinctly  Irish  in  subject,  treat- 
ment, and  in  melody,  the  song  of  "  Father  O'Flynn  "  being  given 
as  an  example.  A  number  of  modern  poets  were  then  mentioned, 
whose  favourite  practice  is  to  parody  the  great  masters,  and  speci- 
mens were  given  from  the  works  of  Charles  Stuart  Calverley, 
"Lewis  Carroll,"  and  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Besides  the  author  of 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  William  B.  Rands  was  cited  as  a  poet  who 
has  been  successful  in  his  appeal  to  the  juvenile  constituency, 
although  his  writings  are  of  lasting  interest  to  even  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  Examples  were  given  from  his  book,  "Lilliput 
Levee."  Henry  S.  Leigh,  who  in  his  " Carols  of  Cockayne  "  quizzes 
Byron,  Moore,  Tennyson,  and  Wordsworth  in  a  charming  way,  was 
next  quoted,  his  parody  of  Wordsworth's  "Only  Seven"  being 
given  as  a  fine  example.  Mr.  Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  the 
author  of  "  London  Lyrics "  and  other  works,  has  humorous 
fancies  as  dainty  as  his  expression  is  terse  and  incisive.  Austin 
Dobson,  whose  poems  are  often  tinged  with  pathos,  Andrew  Lang, 
the  learned  critic  and  journalist,  and  J.  Ashby-Sterry,  whose 
"Boudoir  Ballads"  are  characterised  by  facile  rhyming  and  fastidious 
polish,  Cholmondeley  Pennell,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  were  rapidly 
passed  in  review.  G.  R.  Sims  was  said  to  be  like  Hood,  an  example 
of  the  humour  interwoven  with  pathos,  and  many  of  his  pieces  are 
irresistibly  humorous,  his  lines  on  "Parliamentary  Etiquette"  being 
given  as  an  illustration.  Robert  B.  Brough,  best  known  as  a  writer 
of  burlesques,  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell,  one  of  the  youngest  of  modern 
poets,  and  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  has  undeniably  struck  a  new  vein, 
and  who  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  humorous  side  of  things, 
were  mentioued  and  illustrated.  As  representatives  of  American 
humorous  poets,  the  essayist  gave  Bret  Harte,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Charles  Godfrey  Leyland,  and  J.  Godfrey  Saxe. 

A  lively  conversation  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  the 
Mayor  of  Salford  (Alderman  Bailey),  Messrs.  T.  C.  Abbott,  R.  S. 
Chrystal,  C.  G.  Higginson,  A.  Stansfield,  and  W.  Dinsmore  took 
part. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  11,  11393.— Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  pre- 
sided. 

Mr.  E.  E.  MINTON  read  a  paper  on  "The  ^Esthetics  of  Penman- 
ship." 

The  principal  paper  of  the  evening  was  on  "Celtic  Song  and 
Folk-Lore."  It  was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Brat,  dealing 
with  material  having  a  Breton  origin,  was  read  by  Mr.  Walter 
Butterworth ;  the  second,  dealing  with  that  having  a  Gaelic 
origin,  was  read  by  Mr.  William  Dinsmore. 
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Mr.  WALTER  BDTTBRWORTH  read  his  paper  entitled  "Celtic 
Song  and  Folk- Lore — Breton,"  and  sang  several  of  the  old  folk- 
tongs  of  the  Breton  peasantry,  and  played  some  of  the  airs  to 
which  they  are  still  sung. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  read  a  paper  on  "Western  Gaelic 
Poetry  and  Song,"  which  was  also  vocally  illustrated. 


CHRISTMAS   SUPPER. 

MONDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1893.— The  first  half  of  the  Session 
was  brought  pleasantly  to  a  close  by  holding  the  Annual  Christmas 
Supper  in  the  Club-rooms.  Mr.  GKORGE  MILNER  presided,  and 
the  company  numbered  about  eighty.  The  supper  room  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  holly,  mistletoe,  and  other  arboreal 
insignia  of  the  season.  The  opening  of  the  feast,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  Christmas  custom,  was  signalised  by  a  procession, 
headed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Derby,  costumed  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern,  attired  as  cook,  bearing  the  boar's 
head,  and  followed  by  musicians,  minstrels,  mummers,  and  singers, 
dressed  in  appropriate  costumes.  After  supper  another  procession 
was  formed,  in  which  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  attired  as  "  Father 
Christmas,"  was  accompanied  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
musicians,  minstrels,  mummers,  and,  in  addition,  beef-eaters. 
The  wassail  bowl  was  borne  aloft  and  the  wassail  song  was  sung, 
"  Father  Christmas  "  being  duly  honoured.  After  the  usual  loyal 
toasts,  Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging  proposed  "The  Club  and  Presi- 
dent" The  President,  in  reply,  made  touching  reference  to  the 
losses  which  the  Club  had  quite  recently  sustained  in  the  deaths 
of  Mr.  Henry  Whiley  and  Mr.  Samuel  Laycock,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  present  in  person  at  the  last  supper,  and  read  some  verses 
which  seemed  almost  pathetic  in  a  reference  they  contained  to  a 
'*  call  off  the  stage."  The  health  and  speedy  recovery  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  Credland,  the  honorary  secretary,  who  was  absent  from  illness, 
was  heartily  drunk.  Mr.  Thomas  Kay,  in  proposing  *«  The 
Visitors,"  referred  to  the  fact  that  Canon  Elvy  was  sitting  opposite 
to  Mr.  Pitt  Hardacre,  and  coupled  their  names  as  evidence  of  the 
proximity  of  Church  and  Stage.  Canon  Elvy  and  Mr.  Pitt 
Hardacre  replied.  Canon  Elvy  said  the  President  had  on  one 
occasion  preached  a  "  sermon  "  by  which  he  had  drawn  £200  from 
his  hearers,  a  feat  which  he  (the  reverend  canon)  had  never 
succeeded  in  accomplishing.  Mr.  Pitt  Hardacre  humorously  said 
the  Stage,  like  the  Church,  was  a  great  preacher,  and,  like  that 
august  body,  measured  the  success  of  its  preaching  by  the  result 
of  its  collections.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  songs  and  recita- 
tions were  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Derby,  Mr.  Walter  Butterwortb, 
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Mr.  William  Dinsmore,  Mr.  Charles  Potter,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Hooke.  Original  verses  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrew, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  Hardacre  gave  "  The  Villain  of  the  Piece,"  thereby 
provoking  applause  which  could  only  be  silenced  by  his  giving  some 
diverting  anecdotes  in  lieu  of  an  encore. 

The  following  account  of  the  Christmas  Supper,  from  the 
genial  pen  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  is  reproduced  from  the  Man- 
chester City  News  : — 

IN   THE   FESTIVE  TIME. 

While  Fate  permits  us  let's  be  merry, 
Pass  all  we  must  the  fatal  ferry  ; 
And  this  our  lives,  too,  whirls  away, 
With  the  rotation  of  the  day. 

Ihrrick. 

A  very  congenial  poet  for  a  festive  time  you  are,  Master  Herrick,  with  your 
charms,  and  ceremonies,  and  verses  Anacreontic  or  Bacchanalian.  You  are  full 
of  conceit*,  and  quip-,  and  cranks,  and  make-believes,  but  you  are  quite  right 
when  in  this  verse  of  your  Heaperides  you  tell  us  that  our  lives  are  whirled 
away  "  with  the  rotation  of  the  day,"  for  already,  in  part,  this  convivial  season 
through  which  we  are  passing  is  for  me  taking  a  retrospective  form,  and  in 
the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold  one  is  inclined  to  say  : — 

'Ere  the  parting  hour  go  by 
Quick,  thy  tablets,  memory. 

Tis  an  old  custom  of  the  Literary  Club  that  its  members  should  sup  together 
at  Chrifttmas,  and  therein  the  Club  shows  its  readiness  to  respond  to  the 
poet's  advice  "  to  enjoy  the  time."  In  this  year  of  grace  the  invitation  to  the 
revels  might  have  been  headed  with  the  showman's  injunction  "  Be  in  time, 
be  in  time,"  for  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  the  feast  came  to  be  held  a  week 
in  advance  of  Christmas  day.  This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  seem  in 
any  way  to  affect  the  spirit  of  the  gathering,  any  more  than  did  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  green  Yule,  moist  and  mild,  unwhitoned  by  frost  or  snow.  The 
room,  as  usual,  was  garlanded  with  holly  and  mistletoe  ;  the  guests  were  as 
numerous  as  ever  ;  and  when  the  President,  beaming  upon  his  fellows  from 
his  place  at  the  high  table,  declared  that  he  felt  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
a  festive  disposition  among  the  company,  there  was  none  to  say  him  nay.  This 
impression  of  his  was  confirmed  when,  after  a  pause,  the  flute-like  notes  of  tlie 
Senior  Chorister  were  heard  at  the  door,  heralding  the  procession  of  the  Boar's 
Head,  and  the  guests  rose  as  one  man  to  do  honour  to  the  ancient  ceremonial. 
Not  even  in  the  hall  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  they  still  keep  up  the 
cu-tom,  could  there  be  a  heartier  greeting.  Tue  pageant  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Following  the  Senior  Chorister  who,  in  gown  and  bands  with  his 
wand  of  office,  came  tinging,  to  measured  steps  and  slow,  the  old  carol 
beginning — 

(  '  l|.'lt     ipM    .1.  f.M.. 

KeddeiM  laudw  Domino. 

there  appeared  the  stalwart  Head  Cook,  bearing  the  Boar's  Head  on  a  great 
trencher.  He  was  not  the  cook  of  former  years,  however,  who,  alas,  by  reason 
of  bodily  sickness,  was  unable  to  take,  part  in  the  featt,  though  by  the  irony 
of  fate  it  had  been  his  duty  as  our  Secretary  to  call  the  guests  together.  In 
the  new  trencher  bearer  we  recognised  the  Benjamin  of  our  literary  flock,  and 
it  was  impressive  to  note  with  what  gravity  and  sense  of  responsibility  he 
performed  his  culinary  office,  the  while  he  "  bore  bravely  up  his 
Following  the  cook  came  our  quaintly-attired  fiddler,  tall  and  lank,  with  a 
Paganioi-like  look  in  his  sharply-defined  face,  and  after  him  a  motley  tail  of 
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and  mummers  dinguised  in  wigs  and  beards  and  robes  of  many 
colours.  Round  the  room  did  the  procession  file  with  due  halting  places,  until 
a  pause  WM  made  behind  the  President's  seat,  and  as  the  great  dish  was  placed 
before  him,  the  Senior  Chorister  gave  the  final  verse  : — 

Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honour  of  the  King  of  Bliss, 
Who  on  this  day  to  be  served  is 
In  Reginensi  Atrio ; 

and  the  chorus,  with  the  guests,  once  more  took  up  the  burden — 

Caput  apri  defero 
Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

When  grace  had  been  said  by  a  worthy  and  reverend  canon  of  our  own 
Cathedral,  the  feast  went  on  mirthfully,  and  after  the  last  dishes  had  dis- 
appeared, there  was  a  pause,  and  the  eyes  of  the  feasters  were  turned  towards 
the  door,  awaiting  the  advent  of  an  ancient,  time-honoured  visitor,  Father 
Christmas  to  wit.  Good  old  Felix  Folio,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  you, 
who  erst  did  perform  the  part  in  years  gone  by  ;  but  you,  too,  like  the  Secretary, 
were  unwillingly  absent,  though  we  doubted  not  you  were  with  us  in  spirit. 
Your  approach  used  to  be  heralded  by  a  trumpeter,  but  you  had  never  such  a 
picturesque  guard  of  honour  as  accompanied  your  successor  on  this  occasion, 
for,  attending  him  came  a  beef-eater  of  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  with  two 
halberdiers,  frocked  and  bonneted,  who  made  a  goodly  if  somewhat  incongruous 
show.  Your  successor,  too,  was  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors.  In 
that  white-bearded,  portly  figure,  royally  robed,  and  crowned  with  holly,  not 
even  the  keenest  eye  could  detect  behind  the  disguise  the  familiar  form  and 
face  of  our  scientific  friend  the  engineer,  who  is  best  known  as  an  authority 
on  steam  boilers.  With  Father  Christmas  came  also  the  Wassail  Bowl,  and 
the  wassail  song,  which  was  sung  with  a  curious  blending  of  rapture  and 
solemnity. 

It  were  needless,  perhaps,  to  tell  of  other  songs  and  diversions,  how  the 
mournful  "  Mistletoe  Bough"  was  sung  with  a  cadence  that  had  in  it  a  dying 
fall,  and  how  Charles,  the  painter  of  landscapes,  gave  us  Waugh's  "Mary" 
with  a  mellow  warbling  sweetness,  deep  and  rich,  and  peculiarly  his  own. 
These  and  many  other  lays  we  had  as  the  night  wore  on,  and  interspersed  came 
the  toasts  and  speeches,  the  Historian  of  Rossendale  giving  "  The  Literary 
Club,"  to  which  the  President  replied,  mingling,  as  usual,  pathos  and  humour 
with  his  felicitous  words,  and  taking  occasion  to  allude  to  absent  friends  and 
those  who,  since  the  last  gathering,  had  passed  into  the  Silent  Land,  making 
special  reference,  among  others,  to  one  just  departed,  a  true  Lancashire  poet, 
who  had 

Finished  his  work  aboon, 

An1  laid  his  music  by. 

So  is  it,  that  in  these  Christmas  feasts  there  come  varying  phases,  in  which  we 
have 

The  mutual  nod— the  grave  disguise 

Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er ; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  names  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more, 

To  every  feast  there  comes  an  end  when  "  the  lights  are  dead,  the  guests 
are  fled,"  and  the  banquet  hall  becomes  a  deserted  place,  and  looking  back,  as 
one  is  wont  to  do,  upon  such  junkettings.  with  a  reflective  mind,  there  is  left 
the  impression  regarding  this  one  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  thus  make 
merry  for  a  season.  The  President,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  looking  for 
no  explanation  of  why  otherwise  grave  and  serious-minded  men  of  literary 
tastes  should  take  delight  in  Christmas  mummeries  of  this  kind,  told  us  that 
he  thought  that  the  existence  of  the  boy  in  the  man  was  the  secret  of  this 
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lingering  love  of  make-believes,  an  opinion  which  received  its  weighty  cor- 
roboration  when  the  good  canon,  replying  to  the  toast  of  "  The  Visitors," 
assured  us  that  such  a  gathering  made  him  feel  young  again,  and  that  many 
years  seemed  to  have  been  lifted  from  his  shoulders  since  he  came  into  the 
room. 

And  now  let  me  say  that,  whether  Christmas  has  for  me  a  feast  of  this 
kind  or  not,  it  would  be  a  barren  season  indeed  if  I  did  not  at  such  a  time  find 
my  way  out  into  the  quiet  fields,  the  Pleasaunce  fields  for  choice.  One  likes 
at  the  Holy  Tide  to  blend  a  little  landscape  into  one's  Christmas  thoughts,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  colour  the  landscape  with  them.  So  on  Christmas  Day  in  the 
morning,  while  the  moon  was  yet  showing  in  the  sky,  though  the  sun  had 
risen,  I  found  myself  walking  along  tree-bordered  roads  until  I  came  to  the 
village  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  Pleasaunce.  Strains  of  Christmas  music 
had  from  time  to  time  floated  over  the  fields  from  distant  places,  but  here 
were  the  Waits  gathered  in  the  little  garden  about  a  cottage  door  ;  and  as  I 
came  up  the  old  familiar  "  Christians,  awake  !  "  fell  upon  ray  ear.  The  singers 
were  apparently  sons  of  the  soil,  followers  of  the  plough,  it  might  be,  but  they 
sang  well,  and  followed  up  the  old  carol  with  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains," the  last  Hallelujah  of  which  I  heard  as  I  passed  towards  the  cart  track 
which  leads  to  the  quiet  woods  and  fields  beyond.  The  presence  of  the  waits 
naturally  turned  one's  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  Christmas  minstrelsy. 
That  same  Christmas  morning  there  came  to  me  among  other  remembrances, 
but  from  an  unknown  friend,  some  charm  ing  little  specimens  of  Birket  Foster's 
pencil,  suitable  to  the  season,  and  among  them  a  view  of  Rydal  Mount,  as  it 
seemed,  shown  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  with  the  minstrels  playing  their 
Christmas  music.  Along  with  this  picture  were  two  verses  of  the  poem  which 
precedes  the  Duddon  sonnets,  and  which  are  inscribed  by  the  poet  to  his 
brother,  Dr.  Wordsworth.  You  remember  perhaps  how  they  run,  thus  : — 

The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 

To-night,  beneath  my  cottage  eaves  ; 
While  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon, 

The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaves, 
Gave  back  a  rich  and  dazzling  sheen, 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 
Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 

Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings : 
Keen  was  the  air  but  could  not  freeze, 

Nor  check,  the  music  of  the  strings ; 
So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 
That  scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous  hand. 

There  ii  a  third  verse  which  was  not  in  this  Christmas  copy,  but  is  worth 
remembering,  if  only  by  way  of  contrasting  its  calmness  with  the  irritability 
with  which  some  town  folk  are  disposed  nowadays  to  regard  the  wandering 
waits— 

And  who  but  listened,  till  was  paid, 

Respect  to  every  inmate  s  claim  ? 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played, 
In  honour  of  each  household  name, 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call, 
And  Merry  Christmas  wished  to  all ! 

By  the  woodland  side,  startling  the  rocketing  pheasant  as  I  passed,  and 
by  devious  stile  paths  I  made  my  way  to  Sleepy  Hollow,  over  which  a  quiet 
Christmas  calm  seemed  to  brood,  broken  only  by  flock*  of  starling*  seen  in 
wavering  flight  above  the  orchard  tree*.  So  mild  and  bright  and  sunny  was 
it  that  one  could  scarcely  realise  that  it  was  mid-winter.  Indeed  it  seemed 
but  the  other  day  since  I  came  and  plucked  the  last  meadow-sweet  from  the 
rivulet  side ;  and  now,  though  this  was  Christmas  Day,  spring  could  scarce 
be  far  behind,  for  there,  close  by,  I  discovered  that  the  green  spears  of  the 
snowdrop  had  already  broken  from  the  wintry  ground. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  a  paper  entitled  "Spring  Calm:  an 
Arnside  Idyll." 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIOOING  read  a  paper  on  "Fables  and 
Fabulists." 

A  conversation  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Butterworth, 
Stansfield,  Walker,  Potter,  and  Miluer  joined. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  15,  1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The  All  Round 
Man." 

THEATRICAL  CELEBRITIES. 

Mr.  HARRY  THORNBER  gave  a  chatty  address  on  Bygone 
Theatrical  Celebrities,  which  was  accompanied  by  lantern  illus- 
trations. He  (Mr.  Thornber)  took  the  period  from  Betterton 
(1635-1710)  to  Charles  Mathews  the  younger  (1805-1878). 
Amongst  the  actresses  to  whom  he  referred  were  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
Kitty  Clive,  Peg  Womngton,  Susanna  Maria  Gibber,  Mrs.  Yates, 
Frances  Abington,  Eliza  Farren  (Countess  of  Derby),  Dorothy 
Jordan,  Maria  Foote  (Countess  of  Harrington),  Harriet  Mellon 
(Duchess  of  St.  Albans),  Kitty  Stephens  (Countess  of  Essex), 
Madame  Malibran,  Sarah  Siddons,  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Fanny 
Kemble.  The  male  actors  of  whom  he  spoke  included  Thomas 
Betterton,  Robert  Wilkes,  Colley  Gibber,  James  Quin,  David 
Garrick,  John  Kemble,  Charles  Kemble,  John  Henderson,  Samuel 
Foote,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Robert  William  Elliston,  Edmund 
Kean,  Charles  Mathews  (the  elder),  John  Listen,  Joseph  Munden, 
John  Quick  (the  original  Tony  Lumpkin),  and  Charles  Mathews 
(the  younger).  The  lantern  was  worked  by  Mr.  Wrigley,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  slides  were  shown.  All  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Thornber's  valuable  collection  of  engravings  by  the  most 
famous  painters  of  the  period.  Amongst  the  pictures  shown  were 
examples  of  the  work  of  Gainsborough,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and 
Romney. 

Messrs.  Crosland,  Mandley,  Redfern,  and  Milner  joined  in  a 
discussion  which  followed. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  22,  1894.— Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  Pre- 
sident, was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  D.  BATESON  read  a  paper  on  the  "The  Rhythm  of 
Coleridge's  < Christabel.'" 

Mr.  HENRY  NUTTER  gave  an  address  on  Burns,  largely  inter- 
spersed with  quotations.  The  enjoyment  was  much  enhanced  by 
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readings  from  the  poet's  writings  and  the  singing  of  his  songs  by 
other  members  of  the  Club  and  friends.  "  Ye  Banks  and  Brues  " 
and  "Aftou  Water,"  sung  by  Mr.  N.  Dumville  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hollins  respectively,  were  warmly  applauded. 

The  following  happy  appreciation  of  this  Burns  celebration, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Mortimer,  is  reprinted  from  the 
Manchester  City  News. 

COMMEMORATING  BURNS. 

And  oh  !  that  routh  of  rhymes  shall  raise 
For  tbee  a  lasting  pile  of  praiae. 
Haply  some  wing,  in  these  our  days, 

Has  loftier  soared ; 
But  from  the  heart  more  melting  lays 

Were  never  pour  d. 

Edward  Rushton. 

When  a  son  of  Caledonia  expressed  his  opinion  to  Charles  Lamb  that  Burns 
was  as  good  as  Shakspere,  the  humorist  replied  that  no  doubt  he  was— to  a 
Scotchman.  After  this  remark,  we  are  told,  there  fell  upon  the  conver- 
sation a  silence  which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  If,  instead  of  invidious 
comparison*  of  an  intellectual  kind,  the  question  had  been  one  of  birthday 
commemorations  as  a  test  of  poetical  power,  Burns  would  assuredly  have 
carried  off  the  palm  as  against  the  Bard  of  Avon.  "  Where,"  asked  a  Scotch- 
man of  me  the  other  day,  "  is  there  a  poet  whose  natal  day  is  kept  in  such 
fond  remembrance  ? "  And  truly  there  was  nothing  for  it,  in  the  face  of  such 
an  interrogation,  but  to  say,  "Echo  answers,  where?"  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  could  not  say  off  hand  upon 
what  day  Shakspere  was  born,  but  your  true  Caledonian  forgets  not  the 
twenty -fifth  of  January.  'Tis  a  red-letter  day  to  him,  when,  if  the  occasion 
serves,  haggis  and  whisky  are  to  be  consumed,  and  loud  laudations  poured 
forth  to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  Ayrshire  ploughman.  "And  what  for 
no  ?"  the  worshipper  of  Burns  may  very  properly  ask.  When  the  enthusiasm 
is  genuine,  a  true  thing,  and  not  inspired  by  whisky  merely,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
ridicule.  Why  should  not  a  countryman  of  the  poet,  proud  of  the  association, 
say  when  the  anniversary  comes  round — 

This  is  the  natal  day  of  him 

Who,  born  in  want  and  poverty, 
Bunt  from  his  fetters  and  arose, 

The  freest  of  the  free. 

An  se  to  t*ll  the  watching  earth 

What  lowly  men  could  feel  and  do, 
To  show  that  mighty  heaven-like  souls 

In  cottage  hamleU  gtew. 

"  This  is  my  own,  my  country's  poet,"  he  says,  and  the  sentiment  is  surely  as 
noble  as  "  This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

This  •ease  of  proprietorship,  however,  sometimes  leads  the  Caledonian  to 
believe  that  he  alone  poesetftes  the  full  power  of  appreciation,  and  that  by 
some  necessity  of  the  cate  those  who  have  had  the  minfortuue  to  bo  born  south 
of  the  Tweed  can  never  thoroughly  enter  into  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Burn*. 
The  egotism  is  an  amiable  one,  but  scarcely  juitified  by  the  facts.  In  evidence 
of  this  I  may  say  that  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  a  club  in  which  litera- 
ture is  cultivated  both  as  a  study  and  a  divine  recreation.  Among  other 
relations  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the  birthdays  of  men  of  genius,  but  our 
commemorations  are  generally  of  the  centenary  kind.  Naturally,  at  English- 
men, we  are  very  proud  of  Shakspere,  and  sometime*  discuss  his  plays  in  a 
critical  manner,  or  quote  from  them,  but  I  don't  remember  that  we  ever 
celebrated  his  birthday.  This  omission  seems  singular,  and  is  all  the  more 
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remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  on  several  occasions  performed 
that  memorial  service  in  honour  of  Burns.  He,  among  poets  at  least,  has  not 
to  wait  for  a  hundred  yean,  but  has  been  constituted  a  hardy  annual  In  our 
own  caw,  when  we  hold  a  celebration,  we  are  always  sure  of  a  crowded  house, 
and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  is  usually  warm  enough  to  convert  the  most 
sceptical  Scotchman  from  the  error  of  supposing  that  we  are  lacking  in  appre- 
ciation of  his  inspired  countryman.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  is,  of  course,  insepar- 
able from  gatherings  of  this  kind,  but  with  us  it  is  not  confined  to  such 
occasions,  but  comes  as  a  sort  of  benediction  at  other  festivals.  We  always 
aing  it  with  due  fervour,  and  as  close  an  adherence  to  time  and  pronunciation 
as  we  are  able,  though  one  is  liable  to  correction,  if  for  instance  he  should  be 
heard  warbling  of  a  "  pint-stoup  "  instead  of  a  "  pint-stowp." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is  no  more  honest  admirer  of  the  best 
in  Burns  than  your  Lancashire  man  with  good  literary  tastes,  especially  if  be 
be  himself  a  poet  using  the  local  dialect  like  Waugh  or  Brierley.  Apropos  of 
the  latter' s  love  for  the  Scotch  bard,  I  think  I  remember  our  Ab  telling  how, 
when  he  was  a  lad,  he  almost  singed  his  hair  off  his  head  when  reading  Burns 
by  the  light  of  the  cottage  fire,  and  I  have  heard  our  humorist  tell,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  how,  when  standing  before  a  statue  of  Burns  in  a  Scotch 
city,  he  was  questioned  by  a  native  as  to  whose  effigy  it  was  that  was  placed 
there  on  the  pedestal. 

Our  latest  commemoration  of  Burns  at  the  Club  was  held  the  other 
evening,  and  we  mustered  strongly  as  usual.  We  did  not  devote  the  whole  of 
the  time  to  him  of  the  North  Countree,  but  had  first  a  paper  on  Coleridge's 
Ckrittabd,  dealing  critically  with  the  rhythm  of  that  exquisite  fragment 
Coleridge's  poem  came  as  a  curious  prelude  to  what  was  to  follow,  and  one 
could  not  help  reflecting  that  no  commemorative  service  of  a  birthday  kind 
had  ever  been  held  in  his  honour.  When  the  Coleridgian  critic  had  finished 
his  discourse,  his  place  was  taken  by  our  chief  interpreter  of  the  Scottish 
Bard.  This  expositor  of  ours  is  a  remarkable  man,  and  affords  one  of  the  best 
evidences  possible  of  the  appreciation  of  Burns  by  a  Lancashire  native.  He 
has  not  only  read  the  poet  from  cover  to  cover,  but,  apparently,  has  committed 
every  line  to  memory.  So  when  he  is  discoursing  to  us  he  needs  no  book  or 
manuscript,  for 

His  talk  is  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  steps  from  rocks  to  roses. 

His  knowledge  of  Burns  seems  to  be  wide,  deep,  and  illimitable,  and  his  love  for 
him  an  all-absorbing  passion.  With  such  an  enthusiast  to  the  front  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  true  poetic  glow.  Time  only  limits  the  flow  of  his 
eulogistic  speech,  but  he  gives  us  intervals  for  song  and  recitation,  and  so  the 
result  is  a  pleasant  blend  of  poetical  and  musical  entertainment.  In  such  an 
interval  our  president  read  to  us,  •'  There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle,"  and  as 
occasion  served  we  had  some  of  the  choicest  of  Burns's  songs  read  or  sung. 
We  blended  our  voices  with  that  of  the  singer  of  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,"  without  a  thought  of  national  differences  or  of  anything  but  the 
patriotic  fervour  and  power  of  the  song.  The  Historian  of  Rossendale  read 
with  much  feeling  the  charming  lines  on  "Mary  Morison."  We  listened  to 
tho«e  exquisitely  sweet  lays  of  "  Afton  Water  "and  "Ye  banks  and  braes  o' 
bonny  Doon,"  and  we  raised  our  voices  once  more  in  the  refrain  to,  "  Go  fetch 
to  me  a  pint  of  wine."  Nor  did  we  omit  "  John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,"  among 
other  sweetly  pathetic  lays.  So,  though  without  haggis  and  very  little  whisky, 
but  with  much  true  sentiment,  did  the  night  "  wear  on  wi'  songs  and  clatter," 
until  our  Burns's  revels  were  ended,  and  we  of  the  South  could  feel  that  we 
had  conceded  our  tribute  of  regard  to  the  bard  of  the  North,  of  whom  it  is  to 
be  hoped  his  admirers  may  always  be  able  to  use  his  own  words  and  say — 

Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  took  the 
chair. 

Mr.  C.  E.  TYRER  read  the  following  short  paper  :— 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  SICILY. 

In  the  interior  of  Sicily,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  there  rises  a  huge,  isolated  mats  of  limestone  rock,  with  a  flattened 
summit  of  considerable  extent — an  undulating  expanse  fashioned  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe.  Perched  on  this  aerial  summit,  verily  "  a  city 
set  on  a  hill,"  is  a  considerable  town,  a  town  which  veils,  under  its  modern 
designation,  a  name  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  poetry.  This  is  Castro 
Giovanni,  the  ancient  Enna  ;  the  modern  name  being  simply  a  corruption  of 
Kasr  Janni  (Castrum  Henna),  the  name  given  to  the  place  by  the  Saracens 
after  it  became  one  of  their  strongholds  in  the  ninth  century  A.D.,  and  having, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Freeman,  nothing  to  do  with  any  Giovanni. 
I  had  several  reasons  for  wishing  to  visit  Castro  Giovanni  Reports  of  its 
picturesqueneaa,  and  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  prospects  it  commanded,  had 
done  much  to  pique  my  curiosity,  combined,  as  they  were,  with  somewhat 
dubious  accounts  of  the  character  and  friendliness  of  the  people  in  this  central 
part  of  the  island.  How,  again,  could  a  lover  of  poetry  be  indifferent  to  a 
spot  whose  mythical  renown  and  fabled  loveliness  live  for  ever  in  immortal 
verse  ?  I  thought  of  Milton,  and  his 

fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine,  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 

Was  gathered,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 

To  seek  her  through  the  world  : 

of  Dante's  Matilda,  gathering  flowers  beside  the  crystal  stream  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  like  Proserpine  on  Enna's  plain  : 

Tu  mi  fai  rimembrar  dove  e  qual  era 
Proserpina  nel  tempo  che  perdette 
La  madre  lei,  ed  ella  primavera  : 

though  it  is  true  that  Dante  in  this  place  does  not  expressly  mention  Enna, 
nor  yet  does  Shakespeare  in  that  beautiful  and  famous  passage  where  his  sweet 
Perdita  bewails  her  lack  of  flowers  : 

O  Proserpina ! 

For  the  flowers  now  which,  frighted,  thou  lefst  fall 

From  Din's  waggon. 

Shelley's  lovely  "  Song  of  Proserpine,  while  gathering  flowers  on  the  plain  of 
Enna,"  and  also  a  reference  in  his  "Arethusa,"  testify  again  to  the  perennial 
beauty,  the  inexhaustible  vitality  of  these  old  Greek  myths.  More  beautiful 
still,  to  my  ear,  are  the  words  of  a  still  later  bard,  whose  loss  we  have  lately 
had  to  mourn,  a  poet  who  reflects  the  charm  of  the  pastoral  poets  of  Sicily, 
and  of  the  bright  shapes  of  its  fair  Hellenic  past : 

O  easy  OCCUM  to  the  hearer's  grace 
Whan  Dorian  shepherd*  mug  for  ProMrpine  I 

For  she  henelf  had  trod  Sicilian  field., 
She  knew  the  Dorian  water's  ffitnh  divine, 
8he  knew  each  lily  white  which  Emia  yields, 
Bach  rose  with  bhuhlng  face. 

I  had  a  further  curiosity  as  to  Castro  Giovanni  from  having  just  read 
Goethe's  description  of  the  place  as  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  "  Italienische  Reise  "  of  the  illustrious  German,  edited  by  the  poet  in  his 
old  age,  and  chiefly  from  letters  sent  home  to  his  Weimar  friends  and  from 
the  journal  he  kept  during  his  travels,  has  a  particular  interest  from  the  light 
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it  throws  on  a  great  and  many-sided  nature,  which  had,  nevertheless,  curious 
limitation*,  «nd  the  page*  which  deal  with  Sicily  are  among  the  best  in  the 
book.  Goethe  first  visited  Palermo,  and  he  speaks  with  much  enthusiasm  of 
the  loveliness  of  its  situation  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  ;  but  his 
subsequent  ride  through  the  interior  of  the  island  was  marred  by  bad 
weather  and  by  inns  whose  wretchedness  the  badness  of  the  weather  only 
served  to  make  more  conspicuous  ;  and  the  climax  of  his  discomfort  was 
reached  at  Castro  Giovanni.  The  torrents  of  rain  ;  the  abominable  condition 
of  the  roads,  which  were  all  the  worse  for  having  been  once  paved  ;  the 
inhospitable  reception  of  the  travellers  at  the  mean  and  dirty  inn,  where,  in 
the  absence  of  windows,  they  were  compelled  to  sit  in  the  dark  or  expose 
themselves  to  the  drizzling  rain  from  without — all  these  things  combined  to 
fill  him  with  disgust,  and  "  We  made,"  he  says,  '•  a  solemn  vow  that  we  would 
never  again  allow  the  mythological  renown  of  any  place  to  influence  the  plans 
of  our  journey." 

It  was  with  some  slight  feeling  of  misgiving,  and  of  being  about  to  under- 
take an  adventure,  that,  one  April  afternoon,  I  left  the  train  at  the  little 
station  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  between  Castrogiovanni  and  its 
sister-height  of  Calascibetta,  and  put  myself  into  the  shabby  vettura  pubblica 
which  was  waiting  to  carry  passengers  to  the  former  town.  I  should  have 
greatly  preferred  to  walk,  but  I  was  apprehensive  of  the  reception  which 
might  be  accorded  to  a  tignore  forestiere,  who  had  actually  chosen  to  use  his 
own  legs  rather  than  submit  to  the  dirt,  tbe  jolting,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
the  vettura.  My  pedestrianism  might  have  excited  suspicion,  in  a  country 
where  it  is  incredible  to  the  natives  that  any  one  should  walk  who  could  by 
any  possibility  ride.  So  I  submitted  to  my  fate,  and  endured  with  all  the 
patience  I  could  muster  the  aforesaid  jolting,  as  well  as  the  snail's  pace  which 
the  vettura  shared  with  all  other  Italian  vetture  pubbliche — as  it  crept  on  and 
on,  and  the  road  wound  and  doubled  interminably,  and  the  little  grey  castel- 
lated city  on  the  heights  above  seemed  as  far  away  as  ever.  However,  all 
things  come  to  an  end,  even  a  jolting  in  an  Italian  public  omnibus.  We 
rattled  up  through  an  archway,  an  officer  of  the  Dazio  Consumo  made  the 
usual  formal  demand  as  to  the  nature  of  the  luggage,  and  we  were  soon  in 
the  bleak  little  piazza,  the  market-place  of  Castro  Giovanni.  Hereabouts  I 
knew  the  inn  to  be  ;  I  say  the  inn  advisedly,  for  though  Castro  Giovanni  boasts 
of  several  locandc,  this  was  the  only  place  dignified  by  the  name  of  alberyo, 
and  which  thus  asserted  its  superiority  over  all  the  rival  establishments.  To 
the  inn,  accordingly,  I  was  conducted  by  the  guard  of  the  omnibus,  and  found 
it  a  high  cold-looking  building  of  grey  stone,  with  an  entrance  at  the  basement 
whose  condition  did  not  promise  much  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  upper  cham- 
bers. Through  this  archway,  where  a  good  deal  of  the  refuse  of  tbe  kitchen 
seemed  to  be  in  process  of  resolution  into  its  elements,  and  up  a  dark  and 
cold  stone  staircase,  I  mounted  to  the  cucina  on  the  first  floor.  Here  a  great 
crackling  and  spluttering  was  proceeding  from  divers  cauldrons  and  frying- 
pan*,  all  the  operations  of  the  cook's  art  as  well  as  its  raw  materials  were 
very  much  en  tvidtnce,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Italian  inn-kitchens  of  the 
humbler  sort,  a  noble  array  of  freshly  burnished  copper  vessels  made  an 
effective  but  solitary  testimony  to  the  presence  of  a  quality  not  otherwise, 
to  say  the  least,  painfully  obtrusive.  On  tbe  floor  above  were  the  bedrooms, 
and  tola  di  pranzo  or  dining-room  ;  the  latter  very  bare,  dirty,  and  generally 
uninviting,  in  spite  of  the  intermittent  applications  of  mop  and  broom  to  the 
bare  stone  floor,  and  their  not  very  successful  efforts  to  confine  the  dust  and 
dirt  and  tbe  various  contributions  of  the  tables  to  the  sides  and  corners  of  the 
room.  To  complete  the  character  of  the  apartment,  and  make  it  thoroughly 
representative  of  a  genuine  Italian  or  Sicilian  inn,  it  was  within  easy  reach  of 
the  dismal  howling  of  the  children  of  the  house,  and  for  ever  filled  with  the 
high  rapping  voice  of  the  waitress,  as  ehe  conversed  with  the  guests  or  made 
frantic  efforts  to  make  herself  heard  in  the  kitchen  below.  Here  I  found,  of 
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course,  an  Italian  officer,  dining  with  that  air  of  calm,  leisurely  enjoyment 
which  distinguishes  all  Italian  officers  so  occupied  ;  and — equally  of  course — 
he  was  very  polite  and  very  willing  to  talk  to  the  Englishman.  "This," 
said  he,  "  is  the  grand  hotel  of  Castro  Giovanni."  "  No,"  in  response  to  my 
question,  "  strangers  don't  come  here— qul  non  c'J  niente  di  confortabile." 
For  my  own  part,  I  envied  the  gallant  officer  the  apparent  excellence  of  his 
digestive  powers,  and  was  fain  to  console  myself  for  the  meagre  nature  of  my 
repast  by  more  than  one  glass  of  the  excellent  red  wine  of  the  country.  My 
room,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  museum  of  family  photographs  and  odds- 
and-ends  of  various  kinds,  did  not  look  very  promising,  but  the  bed  was  fairly 
clean,  and  when  I  thought  of  Goethe's  "  Estrichzimmer,  mid  Laden  ohne 
Fenster,"  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  he  would  have  thought  my  present 
accommodation  positively  luxurious. 

In  the  morning,  after  slumbers  which  had  been  disturbed  at  an  early  hour 
by  voices  apparently  in  violent  altercation  directly  underneath  my  window,  I 
repaired  to  a  little  ca/i  I  had  discovered  on  the  previous  evening.  Here,  for 
the  sum  of  four  soldi,  I  had  a  roll  and  a  large  bowl  of  excellent  cajc-laUf,  and 
thus  fortified,  I  proceeded  to  inspect  Castro  Giovanni.  Walking  along  the 
main  street,  I  came  to  a  large  church,  which  I  guessed,  and  rightly  so,  to  be 
the  Cathedral  ;  and,  entering  it,  was  presently  accosted  by  several  well-dressed 
youths,  who  offered,  very  politely,  to  be  my  guides  to  the  church.  They  took 
me  into  the  belfry  to  see  the  great  bronze  bell,  then  being  struck  to  announce 
morning  mass ;  they  showed  me  the  beautiful  alabaster  columns  of  the  nave, 
the  antique  sculpture  on  the  stand  of  the  holy-water  basin,  the  carved  pulpit 
and  stalls,  and  some  old  pictures  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  displayed  all  that  amiability,  and  all  that  innocent  vanity  in  regard  to 
their  city,  their  cathedral,  and  everything  that  was  theirs  which  characterise 
so  greatly  the  better  sort  of  Italian  youth,  and  when  we  at  length  parted  on 
the  steps,  it  was  not,  of  course,  without  much  handshaking  and  many  mutual 
professions  of  desire  a  rivcdcrci.  They  wished,  doubtless,  that  I  should  carry 
away  a  good  report  of  their  city,  for  there  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe  where 
local  patriotism  is  more  keen  and  sensitive  than  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  they 
were  also,  without  a  doubt,  very  curious  about  the  stranger — another 
characteristic  Italian  trait— and  very  wishful  to  know  the  motives  of  his  visit. 
One  has  often  occasion  to  admire  the  ability  and  tact  with  which  an  Italian  in 
the  country  or  the  small  provincial  towns  will  manage,  by  gradual  approaches 
and  without  impertinent  questions,  to  gain  the  information  about  one  which 
he  is  burning  with  curiosity  to  arrive  at 

These  amiable  youths  directed  me  to  the  Castello,  now  a  prison,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ruined  tower,  which  is  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the 
great  Norman  Kini?  Roger,  though  probably  neither  the  tower  nor  any  portion 
of  the  surrounding  * tract u re  goes  back  to  so  remote  a  date.  But,  standing 
here,  one  can  realise  how  well  entitled  the  ancient  Heuna  was  to  the  name  of 
a  stronghold  (Castruin  Henna: )  as  well  as  a  sanctuary,  and  how  it  was  able  to 
offer  buch  a  dogged  and  desperate  resistance  to  Romans,  Saracens,  and 
Normans  alike.  Beyond  the  Castello,  one  comes  to  the  open  surface  of  the 
hill,  with  some  fragments  of  wall  of  apparently  more  ancient  date,  and  the 
ground  mounts  a  little  to  a  small  raised  platform  approached  by  steps  cut  in 
the  white  limestone  rock.  A  step  or  two  more,  and  we  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  a  precipice  whose  depth  the  eye  from  this  point  is  uuable  to 
fathom,  and  it  wan  on  this  platform,  whence  one  surveys  the  island  in  its 
md  breadth,  that  there  stood,  in  all  probability,  the  great  central  shrine 
y,  the  temple  of  that  awful  goddess  Demeter,  the  bestower  of  the  gift 
of  corn  to  the  corn -bearing  island. 

"  The  geographical  position  of  Sicily  (say*  Professor  Freeman)  gave  the 
land  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  its  geological  character  gave  its 
people  their  ancient  religion;  its  physical  con  •  determined  their 

abiding  manner  of  life."  Geologically  speaking,  Sicily— over  the  greater  part 
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of  its  surface— belongs  to  what  are  known  as  the  tertiary  formations,  consists 
superficially  of  shell-limestone  of  an  exceedingly  porous,  and,  indeed,  cavernous 
character.  Indeed,  caves  and  cavernous  openings  in  the  earth  abound  in 
Sicily  and  form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  island.  This 
cavernous  nature  of  the  ground,  together  with  the  awful  natural  phenomena 

of   the   island especially  its    great   and   terrible   mountain   of    fire — would 

naturally  imprens  a  rude  and  simple  people,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
Siculi  or  Sikels,  a  people  of  Italian  origin,  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
tilt  inland  at  the  advent  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  first  settlers  in  Sicily  of  whose 
religious  belief  we  have  any  certain  kuowledge.worshipped  those  nether-powers 
of  which  they  saw  the  manifestations  so  plainly  before  their  eyes.  These 
nether-powers,  however,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  on  the  whole 
kindly  rather  than  cruel,  and,  perhaps,  it  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wile  in  an  island  so  exuberantly  fertile  as  Sicily,  so  rich— as  indeed  it  now 
is — hi  corn  and  wine,*  and  where  even  the  streams  of  destructive  lava  prepared 
a  soil  rich  in  the  elements  of  productiveness.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  kindly  but  awful  mother,  the  earth,  with  the  rich  fertility  of  her  surface, 
and  the  terrible  forces  at  work  underneath,  was  worshipped  by  the  Siculi  in  a 
form  which  was  at  least  akin  to  the  Greek  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and 
that  the  centre  and  culminating  point  of  that  worship  was  this  solemn  height 
of  Enna,  "  the  navel  of  Sicily,"  as  it  is  called  by  Cicero.  In  fact,  both  the 
mother  and  the  daughter  were  probably  worshipped,  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  that  worship  had  a  certain  affinity  with  the  later  Greek  worship  of  the 
Goddesses  at  Enna,  though  it  seems  that  our  knowledge  of  that  early  worship 
is  mainly  drawn  from  the  known  facts  of  the  later  Greek  worship  which 
supplanted  it,  or  with  which  it  was  blended.  So  much  is  certain,  that  the 
myth  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  Aidoneus  or 
Pluto  existed  in  Greece,  without  any  reference  to  Enna ;  that  it  was  carried 
into  Sicily  by  the  Greek  settlers  ;  that  it  found  a  "  local  habitation  "  at  Enna, 
and  that  the  worship  of  the  two  Greek  goddesses  ultimately  supplanted  or 
became  identified  with  the  local  worship  of  the  primitive  deities.  Here  at 
Enna,  we  may  conclude,  the  myth  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Greek  home- 
land found  local  conditions  which  suited  the  circumstances  of  the  story  ; 
flowery  meadows,  luxuriant  forests,  cool  streams  and  lakes,  or  at  least  a  lake. 
It  was  on  the  shores  of  this  lake  (identified  with  the  present  Lago  di  Pergusa) 
that,  according  to  the  legend,  the  chariot  of  the  King  of  the  Shades  darted  up 
through  a  cavern,  and  the  trembling  maiden,  as  she  was  plucking  flowers  on  its 
margin,  was  seized  and  carried  away.  The  anguished  mother,  whom  we  know 
better  under  the  Roman  form  of  Ceres,  went  over  the  world  in  search  of  her,, 
lighting  her  torch  for  that  purpose  at  the  perennial  fires  of  Etna,  but  all  in 
Tain,  till  Zeus  had  pity  upon  her,  and  despatched  Hermes  to  bring  back 
Persephone  to  earth  from  the  abode  of  gloom,  but  only  on  condition  that  she 
should  return  to  spend  the  half  of  each  year  with  her  infernal  spouse.  We  of 
the  modern  world,  seeking  the  explanations  of  early  religious  beliefs  in  the 
permanent  phenomenon  of  Nature,  see  in  it  all  a  symbol  or  allegory,  or  what 
we  call  a  myth,  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  of  the  seeming  death  of  Nature  in 
winter,  and  its  renewed  life  in  each  returning  spring,  when  Proserpine  returns 
from  her  gloomy  mansions  below  to  gladden  the  heart  of  her  old  mother  the  earth. 
When  Sicily,  after  centuries  of  struggle  and  bloodshed,  such  as  have  ever 
marked  as  their  own  this  unhappy  island,  at  length  fell  under  the  all-devouring 
•way  of  Rome,  Enna  did  not  cease  to  be  a  most  holy  place  ;  and  Cicero  tells 
u*t  that  the  Roman  priests,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  Rome  of  a 
mo«t  beautiful  and  magnificent  temple  to  Ceres,  used  to  travel  to  pay  their 
devotions  at  Enna,  as  to  the  birthplace  and  special  home  of  the  goddess. 

•  It  Hcoma  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  introduced 
by  the  Gteok  colonist*. 

t  4th  Verrine  Oration,  xlix. 
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Cicero,  who  visited  Enna  during  his  tour  of  inspection  through  the  island 
after  the  proctorship  of  the  notorious  Verres,  describes  the  magnificence  of 
the  temples  of  the  two  goddesses,  Ceres  and  Liber*  (the  latter  the  Roman 
form  of  Persephone;,  the  marble  statues,  and  the  antique  bronze  one  of  Ceres 
which  was  stolen  by  Verres ;  but  probably  both  here,  and  where  Cicero  speaks 
of  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  Syracuse,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  aim  of 
his  brilliant  oratory — that  he  sought  to  enhance  the  crime  of  the  spoiler  by 
enlarging  on  the  magnificence  of  the  spoils. 

The  abounding  fertility  of  Sicily,  especially  the  abundance  and  excellence 
of  its  corn  produce — a  quality  which  enabled  it  to  rank  at  one  time  as  the 
granary  of  Home — had  doubtless,  as  I  have  said,  much  to  do  with  the  special 
worship  of  Demeter  or  Ceres  at  Enna,  where  it  was  even  believed  that  corn 
waa  first  grown.  And  this  fertility  is  even  now  conspicuous  ;  the  corn  of 
Sicily  is  still  esteemed  above  that  of  the  Italian  mainland  ;  and  not  only  do 
the  valleys  and  hillsides  of  the  island  wave  with  golden  grain,  but  on  narrow 
ledges  and  in  the  very  crevices  of  the  rocks — wherever  a  little  soil  can  be 
prepared  for  cultivation — there  do  you  see  the  tiny  waving  fields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  testifying  both  to  the  fertility  of  the  ground  and  to  the  patience  and 
perseverance  of  man.  It  need  not  surprise  us  that  Ceres  was  the  sjtecial  deity 
of  Sicily,  and  that  they  set  her  here  on  this  watch-town  of  Enna,  whence  she 
could  survey  far  and  wide  the  vast  corn-lands  of  the  island. 

The  sense  that  one  is  standing  here  on  what  was  once  the  most  holy 
place  of  Sicily,  though  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  temples  of  which  Cicero 
speaks — the  centre,  it  would  seem,  of  its  national  life,  no  less  than  its 
geographical  centre — gives  an  additional  interest  to  a  scene  which,  without 
this  adventitious  attraction,  would  be  sufficiently  remarkable.  It  is  not 
precisely  a  beautiful  nor  a  picturesque  prospect,  though  a  strangely  impressive 
one.  Sicily  is  eminently  a  mountainous  island,  and  here  we  survey  the  whole 
of  it  from  an  isolated  eminence  in  the  centre  not  much  less  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is,  then,  a  prospect  of  mountain*,  range  knit  with  range, 
and  with  other  ranges  peering  above  them— mast  like  to  some  wildly  tossing 
sea,  whose  billows  had  been  suddenly  frozen  into  instant  and  absolute 
rigidity.  These  hills — grey  in  the  foreground,  save  where  they  are  stained  an 
orange-brown  by  the  refute  of  the  sulphur  mines — melt  away  in  the  distance 
into  a  blue  more  and  more  aerial,  till  one  catches  what  one  may  fancy  is  the 
blue  of  the  real  sea,  the  sapphire  circlet  of  what  Qoethe  called,  and  what  still 
in  many  ways  deserves  to  be  called,  "the  queen  of  islands."  At  various 
point*  in  the  panorama  are  little  grey  cities,  perched,  after  the  fashion  of 
Sicily,  high  up  or  on  the  very  crests  of  the  hills — spots  of  dull  grey,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  unassisted  eyes  from  the  grey  rock  which  surrounds 
them,  and  from  which  their  materials  have  been  hewn.  To  the  right  is  the 
great  pyramid  of  Etna,  partly  veiled,  however,  by  the  white  clouds  that  hover 
round  its  purplish,  snow-streaked  sides,  but  still  a  sublime  object ;  and  to  the 
south,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  there  lies  in  its  rocky  cup  the  little 
round  blue  lake  of  Fergus*,  a  cheerful  spot  of  colour  amid  to  much  groynes*, 
and  calling  back  one's  thoughts  to  the  myth  with  which  we  specially  associate 
Enna. 

So  much  for  the  view.  But  where  are  the  flowers  of  Enna?  Those 
flowers  "  first  opened  on  Sicilian  air,"  which  Proserpine  was  fain  to  gather; 
where  the  coronal  of  woods,  the  cool  forest  shades,  the  "Tyrios  floret "?  The 
"  perpetuum  ver,"  of  which  Ovid  Kings  f  Gone,  all  gone— vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  those  biferi  rotaria  Pniti,  which  flourished  in  Virgil's  days  in  the 
midst  of  what  it  now  a  melancholy  malarious  wante.  Here,  in  April,  pre- 
eminently the  month  of  flowers  in  Sicily,  I  found  no  flowers  but  a  few  daisies', 
and  some  tiny  Alpine  bloatoms  starring  the  short  and  scanty  herbage.  As  for 
trees,  it  would  be  hard  to  find— even  in  this  disforested  and  shadeless  Sicily— 
a  more  treeless  spot  than  Castro  Qiovsnni,  a  very  few  stunted  olives  being  almost 
all  the  trees  I  remember  to  have  seen.  Water  too  is  scarce,  and  the  deeply-sunk 
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wells  aw,  so  I  was  told,  valuable  private  property,  and  jealously  guarded. 
Struck,  M  one  often  is  in  Sicily,  at  the  contrast  between  the  constant  umbrage 
and  the  continual  streams  which  we  find  in  Theocritus  and  the  present  aspect 
of  the  Island,  that  contrast  is  nowhere  more  striking  than  at  the  ancient 
Enua. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  explored  more  thoroughly  Castro  Giovanni 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  a  more  energetic  person  would  doubtless  have 
done  so.  But  roughing  it  in  a  dirty  Sicilian  inn  is,  after  all,  a  different 
matter  from  roughing  it  (say)  in  a  Norwegian  tourist  hut  or  in  a  rude  country 
inn  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Sweden.  So,  after  having  some  food  at  the 
Albergo,  I  asked  for  my  account,  and  resolving  to  have  no  more  of  the  vettura 
pubblica,  nor  of  the  meanderings  of  the  carriage  road,  I  struck  boldly  down  the 
hill,  following  such  rude  paths  as  I  came  across,  and  arrived  at  the  stati  n  in 
the  valley  below  in  time  to  proceed  by  the  same  train  which  had  deposited  me 
there  the  preceding  day.  Here,  in  the  interval  of  waiting,  I  found  society  in 
the  person  of  the  pleasant  and  obliging  station-master,  who,  with  that  courtesy 
which  an  Englishman  has  often  gratefully  to  acknowledge  in  the  children  of 
the  south,  insisted  on  my  drinking  some  wine  with  him.  We  exchanged  cards, 
and  shook  hands  with  much  emprcsscment  and  many  hopes  of  meeting  in  the 
future  as  the  train  moved  slowly  away  to  carry  me  to  whatever  fate  might  be 
in  store  for  me  among  the  brigands  of  Girgeuti. 

Mr.  G.  S.  LINGS  read  the  principal  paper  on  "British  Guiana." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  R.  M.  Ross  referred  to  the 
long-pending  boundary  dispute  respecting  Guiana  between  the 
British  and  Venezuelan  Governments.  It  was  utterly  destroying 
trade  between  the  two  peoples.  Foreigners,  by  pretending  to 
sympathise  with  the  Venezuelans,  were  effectually  supplanting  the 
British,  and  fomenting  a  spirit  of  exasperation  towards  them.  It 
was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  us  to  get  it  settled. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1894. — The   chair   was   taken   by   the 
President,  Mr.  GEORGE  MILKER. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  the  following  paper : — 

ROBERT   BURNS. 

When  a  saint  is  about  to  be  canonized,  when  the  big  guns  are  primed  for 
the  firing,  and  the  pyrotechnic  display  is  all  ready,  the  part  of  the  "  Devil's 
Advocate  "  is  not  likely  to  be  popular.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  enterprise  to 
take  a  bull  by  the  horns,  or  beard  a  lion  in  his  den.  But  the  courage  required 
for  these  tasks  is  as  nothing  compared  to  that  which  is  necessary  to  him  who, 
knowing  how  much  the  Scotchman  is  "  abroad,"  dares  to  disparage  the  immor- 
tal Burns,  or  point  out  any  blots  in  his  scutcheon.  For  my  own  part  I  must 
confess  that  I  fall  short  in  hero  worship,  and  chafe  particularly  at  idolatry  ; 
so  much  so  that,  like  Shadrach  and  his  companions,  1  would  face  the  burning 
fiery  furnace  rather  than  worship  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
King  sets  up,  let  the  gentlemen  of  the  band  perform  never  so  sweetly.  Briefly, 
judicious  criticism  is  never  out  of  place,  and  I  trust  not  to  be  injudicious  in 
what  I  have  to  offer. 

Of  Robert  Burns  the  man  I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  further  than 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  sinner — like  a  good  many  other 
people.  But  Burns  the  poet  is  amenable  to  judgment.  The  frailties  of  the 
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man  I  do  not  presume  to  draw  from  their  dread  abode,  but  the  imperfections 
of  the  muse  are  fairly  subject  to  a  critical  analysis.  Here,  however,  I  am  at 
once  met  by  the  plea  in  stay  of  execution  that  a  poet  is  not  to  be  judged  as  a 
teacher  of  ethics.  Be  it  so,  for  doubtless,  if  otherwise,  it  would  be  harder  for 
him  to  enter  the  realms  of  immortality  than  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  and  Burns's  huny>a  were  not  inconsiderable. 

But,  granting  that,  is  he  nut  the  greater  as  a  poet  whose  inspiration  glorifies 
high  and  noble  sentiment  ?  Is  it  not  an  addition  to  his  laurels  that  he 
"  uttered  nothing  base  "  ?  Yet,  here  again  would  I  be  merciful,  although  not 
quite  able  to  a<imit  a  friendly  critic's  excuse  that  "  the  descriptive  impro- 
prieties are  but  the  momentary  excesses  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  nature, 
which,  though  prone  to  err,  was  tddom  designedly  gross  or  wicked."  It  ought, 
we  are  told  also,  "  to  be  remembered  that  he  found  the  Scottish  Muse  a  dirty, 
ribald  bawd,  and  that  he  mvie  her  presentable  everywhere."  "Presentable," 
quotha  !  but,  as  our  friends  would  say,  "  let  that  flee  stick  to  the  wa'."  The 
Scottish  Muse  is  evidently  a  strapping,  full-blooded  quean,  who  has  often  been 
down  in  the  mud  with  Rab  of  Moasgiel,  and  has  considerably  draggle t  her 
petticoats  "  comin'  thro  the  rye."  Nevertheless,  she  is  "  sonsie"  and  "  canty," 
and  has  some  winning  ways  even  to  a  Southron.  For  the  sake  of  Rabelais 
and  Chaucer — of  Dryden  and  Mat  Prior — we  will  wink  at  her  little  indis- 
cretions, and  allow  her  intimate  friend  Robert,  to  introduce  her  to  society. 

But,  putting  this  aside,  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  sinner  and 
quite  another  and  more  serious  thing  to  glory  in  the  fact.  That  Burns's 
bitterness  against  the  anoint* rs  who  had  condemned  him,  and  who,  in  rebuking 
him,  were  but  doing  their  duty,  was  shamefully  cruel  and  reprehensible — 
that  to  stigmatise  hw  accusers  as  hypocrites — to  insinuate  un proven  wicked- 
ness— to  sling  mud  at  tn<»n  better  than  himself — to  sneer  at  and  revile  the 
more  respectable,  was,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  business  of  his  pen,  will, 
I  think,  be  allowed  even  by  his  warmest  admirers. 

Again,  Burns  waa  what  the  cant  of  the  day  calls  "a  man  of  the  people" 
(meaning  of  the  lower  classes).  Such  characters,  it  is  amusing  to  notice,  often 
have  a  good  conceit  of  themselves,  and  a  lofty  disdain  of  the  folk  who  have 
black  coats  to  their  backs  and  wear  gold  ring-*.  The  poor  man  is  always 
"  honest "  and  of  "  independent  mind  " ;  the  rich  man  is  a  "  fool "  with  his 
silks  and  wine*.  The  poor  man  is  a  noble  creature  in  his  hodden  gray,  with 
just  a  drappie  in  his  e'e.  The  rich  man  is  a  ravening  hawk  when  he  is  dealing 
with  female  innocence  ;  the  poor  man  is  merely  "sportiuV  If  the  rich  man 
is  a  lord  he  is  a  "  birkie"  and  a  "coof,"  but  a  cottager  is  the  noblest  work  of  Qod. 

Whether  consistency  is  desirable  in  a  poet  or  not  is  hardly  a  moot  point. 
It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  it  doeeu't  much  matter  what  he  says  so  long  as  it  is 
delivered  in  due  poetic  form.  So  we  fm<l  Mum-  now  a  Jacobite,  then  a  Jacobin, 
now  contemning  riches  and  rank,  now  inditing  poetical  begging- letters,  now 
•lashing  away  at  a  lord,  and  now  lauding  to  the  skies  one  with  whom  he  has 
chanced  to  dine.  Much  of  his  work  u  insincere  and  inflated,  much  sadly 
coar*e,  much  utterly  trivial. 

But — and  the  "  but "  is  a  large  one — of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
If  ever  man  waa  inspired  by  the  "  divine  aftUtus"  that  man  was  Burn*.  Some 
half-dozen  of  his  productions  are  quite  sufficient  evidence  of  that.  Who  that 
hat  read — 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  groen  braos, 

that  perfect  concord  of  sweet  sounds  with  iU  dreamy  rhythm— who  that  hat 
had  his  heart  moved  by  the  pool's  passionate  wail,  "To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  can 
hesitate  for  one  moment  to  aiwign  to  him  the  laurrl  crown.  And  here  I  may 
remark,  that  in  my  own  humble  min's  finest  work  was  due  to  his 

romantic  amour  with  Mary  Campbell,  just  as  the  whole  story  of  the  ill-fated 
girl  is  the  purest  and  most  touching  feature  in  his  biography. 

Having  now  thus,  as  it  were,  givm  myself  away  and  conceded  to  the  poet 
such  honour,  I  may,  perhaps,  proceed  to  one  further  objection. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Burns  made  a  dialect  immortal.  This  I  venture  to 
doubt  If  he  did,  he  stand*  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  feat.  The  fact  is,  dialect 
m*$t  become  obsolete— pass  away  and  die.  Its  songs,  refurbished,  appear  in  a 
changed  form.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  particular  gems  which  have  been 
•ejected  by  the  popular  choice  from  Burns  are  mostly  English  or  nearly  so, 
while  the  best  of  his  work  readily  lends  itself  to  an  Anglicised  presentation. 
The  two  soogs  I  have  mentioned  are  almost  purely  English,  as  is  much  other 
of  bit  bwt  work,  and  though,  no  doubt,  some  in  the  Scotch  dialect  are 
frequently  quoted  or  sung  by  Southrons,  it  is  always  in  fear  and  trembling,  as 
of  one  who  treads  a  devious,  darksome  way.  We  all  sing  how  we  have  in 
byegone  days  "  pu'd  the  gowans."  "  I  am  not  aware,"  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
"what  Gowans  may  be,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Copperfield  and  myself 
would  frequently  have  taken  a  pull  at  them  if  it  had  been  feasible" — and  so 
il  is  with  us.  We  do  not  call  a  herd  of  cattle  "nowte,"  or  drink  from  a 
"weel  tappit-heu."  When  I  find  the  poet  addressing  his  mare  thus  : — 

Thou  never  braindgt,  and  fech't,  and  fliakit, 
But  thy  auld  tall  thou  wad  hae  whiskit 
And  spread  abreed  thy  well-filled  brisket 

Wi'  pith  and  power, 
Till  spritty  knowes  wad  rair't  and  risket, 

And  slypet  owre, 

I  consider  that  I  am  sufficiently  justified  in  submitting  to  your  notice  a 
proposition,  and  soliciting  your  subscriptions  in  advance,  for  a  contemplated 
translation  of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns  into  the  Queen's  English. 

A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A1  THAT ! 
(New  Version.) 

Is  there  for  honest  gotten  wealth 

That  hangs  his  head  an  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  loon  may  droon  himself, 

We  dare  be  rich  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  an  a'  that,  our  easy  life  an  a'  that, 
Man's  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

What  though  we  fare  as  suits  our  sphere  — 

Wear  swallow-tails  an  a'  that  ? 
Give  fools  their  fustian— knaves  their  beer — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ! 

For  a'  that  an  a'  that— their  blitherin  rant  an  a'  that, 
The  honest  man  tho'  e'er  sae  rich 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that ! 

Ye  see  yon  pompous  delegate, 

Who  struts  and  stares  an  a'  that — 
Though  thousands  hang  upon  his  prate, 

He'*  but  a  coof  for  a'  that  1 

For  a'  that  an  a'  that— his  "horny  hand''  an  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  an  laughs  at  a*  that. 

The  mob  can  make  a  man  M.P., 

A  Premier,  e'en  !  an  a'  that, 
But  canna  gie  him  honesty, 

Ouid  faith  !  it  manna  fa'  that. 

For  a'  that  an  a'  that — their  seats  an  votes  an  a'  that ! 
The  pith  o'  sense  an  pride  o*  worth, 

Rank  higher  far  than  a*  that ! 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 

That  sense  an'  worth— not  lowly  birth- 
May  bear  the  gree  an  a'  that 

For  a'  that,  an  a'  that- their  hollow  cant  an  a'  that  I 

Wh*te'er  our  state  the  whole  world  o'er, 
We're  brithers  all— for  a'  that ! 

Man's  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that  I 
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Wycherley,  in  his  "Plain  Dealer,"  says,  "I  weigh  the  man  and  not  hia  title ; 
'tis  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make  the  metal  better."  Sterne,  in  "  Tristram 
Shandy,"  says,  "  Honours  may  give  an  ideal  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal,  but 
gold  and  silver  pass  all  the  world  over."  Massinger  says  of  princes — ''They 
can  give  wealth  and  titles  but  no  virtues— that  is  without  their  power." 

Mr.  JOJIN  MORTIMER  read  a  paper  on  "John  Varey's  Cash-Book.'* 
Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  the  principal  paper,  on  "  Winckelmann 

and  the  Art  of  Ancient  Greece." 

The  President  and  Messrs.  Newton,  Foard,  and  Mortimer  took 

part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1894.— The  President,  Mr.  GEORGE 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

MUSICAL   NIGHT. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  music  of  Haydn,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  PEEL  read  an  introductory  paper  on  Haydn.  Examples  of 
Haydn's  music  were  given  from  the  •*  Creation  "  and  "  Seasons  "  ; 
from  the  Military,  Surprise,  and  Farewell  Symphonies,  the  quartet 
Emperor's  Hymn,  the  Gipsy  Trio,  the  humorous  trio,  Maiden  Fair, 
and  other  pieces.  They  were  ably  rendered  by  Signor  Benfenati 
and  Messrs.  Peel,  W.  Hudson,  J.  Heaton,  W.  Royle,  James  Gibson, 
Thomas  Derby,  J.  Park,  G.  Spencer,  N.  Dumville,  and  H. 
Nappen. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  BEOG  SHAW,  seconded  by  Mr.  WILLIAM 
STERLING,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  instru- 
mentalists and  vocalists. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19,  1894.— Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided. 

The  PRESIDENT  announced  that,  in  continuation  of  former  gifts, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  presented  the  club  with 
Volume  41  of  the  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Mulliner  had  also  presented  his  book  "Declined  with  Thanks." 
He  also  referred  in  appropriate  terms  to  tli«>  ck-ath  ..f  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Backhouse,  of  Blackburn,  who  was  the  oldest  member  save  two 
of  *he  Club. 

Mr.  C.  \.  i  contributed  a  paper  on  Whittier's  poem  of 

Hose,"  which,  in  the  essayist's  absence,  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Mortimer. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  read  a  short  paper  entitled  "  The  Sex  and 
Seismological  Service  of  Sauce." 

Mr.  J.  G.  MANDLBY  read  a  paper  on  "  Cortes  and  Montczuma." 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1894. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEORGE  MII.XKH. 

Mr.  JOHN  WALKER  read  an  original  poem  entitled  "Manchester." 
Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  following  short  paper : — 

A    FORESHORE    STUDY. 

The  foreshore  attracted  our  attention  long  ere  we  knew  the  Marsh.  It 
was  to  the  broad  stretch  of  sand  and  shingle  we  wended  at  the  close  of  every 
fine  day  when  we  first  lived  near  it.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  boys  and 
inlanders,  until  custom  made  the  sense  of  it  familiar,  though  never  monotonous, 
we  felt  happy  only  at  the  very  edges  of  the  living  sea,  not  to  say  in  it  or  on  it. 

The  shore  was  not  an  ordinary  one.  Indeed,  where  Nature  insists  on  her 
own  wild,  beautiful  way,  she  is  never  ordinary.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  should 
say  that  the  shore  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  saw  ;  a  most  variegated  and 
attractive  show  even  in  the  grayest  of  weather.  There  was  not  a  rock  on  the 
coast  for  thirty  miles,  and  it  needed  an  experienced  imagination  to  magnify  the 
sand  dunes  into  bold  formations  ;  yet  the  panorama  of  change  and  interest 
never  flagged.  Beyond  the  blue,  grey,  red,  yellow,  black,  white,  and  otherwise 
speckled  belt  of  stone  lay  a  broad  level  of  red-brown  sand  dipping  gently  sea- 
wards, until  it  brought  up  at  a  mussel-bed  of — in  sunlight — the  loveliest  purple 
hue.  On  the  far  side  of  this  sparkled  the  blue  streak,  known  to  all  seafarers 
as  the  "  Channel,"  beyond  which  rose  a  sandy  plateau  a  league  broad,  a  terror 
to  all  mariners  on  a  stormy  night,  bearing  the  accursed  name  of  the  "  Horse 
Bank."  Why,  I  can't  say,  unless  it  were  from  the  white-maned  sea-horses 
that  every  giant  westerner  drove  in  savage  array  over  its  treacherous  bosom. 

The  shingle,  which  I  think  the  village  cobbler  must  have  blended  every  day 
of  his  toiling  life,  was  built  up  of  the  usual  material,  red  and  grey  granite, 
rounded  limestones,  nodules  of  flint,  spheroids  of  Portland  stone,  sandstone, 
smoothed  brick,  and  polished  clinkers.  Probably,  a  skilled  lapidary  would 
also  find  in  the  rough,  amethysts,  garnets,  topazes,  agates,  and  other  stones  of 
polishable  nature  and  commercial  value  ;  but  we,  more  superficial,  contented 
ourselves  with  the  outside  only.  Some  made  collections  of  spherical  pebbles  ; 
others  of  those  of  a  perfect  egg  shape  ;  others,  again,  of  those  which  have  some 
resemblance,  more  or  less  remote,  to  some  natural  object ;  and  though  the 
gathering  of  one  class  of  curio  may  seem  monotonous,  the  varieties  of  stone 
that  were  got  together  were  remarkable  in  extent.  To  landward  of  this  shingle, 
the  largest  pebbles  were  always  found,  dwindling  in  size  towards  the  sea. 
These  were  mostly  spheroidal,  but  there  was  a  sudden  alteration  of  shape,  and 
well-defined  demarcation  showed  where  the  belt  of  the  flat  stones — "  skimmers" 
we  termed  them,  on  account  of  our  employment  therof — began  and  ended. 
Between  this  belt  and  the  sea,  especially  after  the  spring  tides,  the  stones  once 
more  were  roundish  ;  and  the  height  and  breadth  of  this  secondary  ridge,  as 
well  as  the  various  fringes  of  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  adorned  it,  marked  the 
Htate  and  strength  of  tide  and  weather,  since  naturally  only  strong  and  stormy 
breakers  could  pile  up  such  a  rampart.  Thence  to  the  sea  was  a  continual 
•lope,  the  pebbles  becoming  smaller  until  they  merged  into  sand,  which  analysis 
•hows  is  only  triturated  shingle.  Towards  the  south  this  belt  of  shingle  shot 
into  the  sea  with  a  bold  sweep,  which  the  fisher-folk  called  the  "Stanner,"  and 
behind  it  lay  the  Marsh.  Northwards  the  sand  dunes  came  boldly  forward  to 
meet  the  shingle  which  sometimes  swept  into  them  in  a  kind  of  bay  or  amphi- 
theatre, up  which  the  sea  roared  in  stormy  times,  playing  havoc  with  rabbit- 
hole*  and  sand  martens'  nests,  and  often  with  fish,  which  we  found  on  the  land 
after  the  tide  had  retreated.  By  way  of  compensation,  so  to  say,  the  roots  of 
the  utarr-grass  often  crept  insidiously  beneath  the  shingle,  forming  a  bank  to 
catch  the  blowing  sand  where  stones  would  be  lodged,  and  thus  a  headland  of 
•and  was  often  pushed  out  seawards.  The  grass  forming  a  binding  and  pro- 
tecting network,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  summer  days  to  find  these  little 
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promontories  glorious  with  mosses  and  lichens,  mingled  with  golden  patches  of 
bird's-foot  trefoil,  amber  umbels  of  ragwort,  dug-violets,  daisies,  sea-pinks, 
silverweed,  pimpernel,  Parnassus  grass,  eea  holly,  the  rambling  greenery  of  salt- 
wort, and  other  hardy  sand-loving  blossoms,  whose  only  proviso  for  flourishing 
in  profusion  upon  a  bed  so  uncomfortable  seemed  to  be  that  they  should  be 
beyond  reach  of  the  tumbling  water,  though  often  within  the  limits  of  a  spray- 
scatter.  It  was  in  such  spots,  and  they  were  by  no  means  few,  that  we  often 
found  plovers'  nests,  containing,  sometimes  eggs,  later,  naked  yellow  bantlings. 
The  sea-gulls  prepared  to  lay  their  eggs  in  stony  nests  of  corresponding  colour. 
Naturally,  they  were  difficult  to  find  amongst  so  much  that  was  similar  in 
shape  and  tint,  and  then  were  discovered  by  accident,  often  in  a  ludicrous 
manner,  as  when  one  put  his  foot  into  a  parcel  of  them,  or  picked  up  one  for 
a  stone,  and,  throwing  it,  lo !  it  became  an  egg  ! 

We  spent  no  more  of  our  time  on  the  shingle  than  we  could  help  ;  it  was 
aching  to  the  ankles,  and  sand,  though  soft  and  heavy,  was  comfort  in  com- 
parison, besides  affording  more  opportunities  for  horseplay  and  other  congenial 
boyish  occupations.  There  were  the  shallow  pools  left  by  every  tide  full  of 
shrimps,  young  crabe,  and  the  tiniest  of  herrings,  and  other  piscatory  minutiic, 
many  of  which  weie  so  transparent  as  to  afford  a  sight  of  their  interior  mecha- 
nism. It  needed  keen  eyesight  to  detect  the  life  in  these  pools  ;  the  shrimp* 
were  sand-coloured  and  particularly  lively  ;  the  crabs  were  also  of  the  same 
colour,  with  a  funny  habit,  when  alarmed,  of  squatting  at  the  bottom,  and,  by 
a  rake-like  motion  of  legs  and  claws,  gradually  disappearing  downwards,  like 
the  wicked  fairy  in  a  pantomime,  and  much  more  rapidly.  And  the  young 
fish  were  hard  to  discover,  because  in  searching  for  them  we  could  so  often  see 
clear  through  them.  These  pools  sometimes  formed  the  sources  of  those  tem- 
porary streams  that,  at  intervals,  made  a  coast-walk  a  series  of  athletic  exer- 
cise* of  both  limbs  and  ingenuity  to  cross  them  dry-fuoted.  These  rivulets 
and  pools  had  a  curious  way  of  migrating  along  the  shore  from  north  to  south  ; 
that  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  traversed  the  sands  up  the  coast 
at  the  end  of  th«  season  was  flowing  right  merrily  a  mile  or  so  down.  In  them, 
amongst  traps  of  quicksands  and  sea-clays,  we  found  most  of  our  shells  turned 
up  to  the  surface  by  the  washing  away  of  the  sand.  The  flat  clams,  some  of 
whose  cases  were  as  large  as  the  palms  of  our  hands — boys'  size,  I  may  as  well 
mention — were  the  commonest ;  and  once  there  was  amongst  us  a  spirited 
rivalry  as  to  who  in  a  given  summer  should  find  the  largest.  The  razor  shell 
was  also  a  frequent  find,  and  many  a  one  was  picked  up  quite  as  brond  and  much 
longer  than  a  razor  blade.  We  also  occasionally  acquired  a  shell  we  c  tiled  the 
"  tiger/'  a  kind  of  large  snail  shell,  beautifully  marked  with  brown  and  crimson 
spot*  and  bars  on  an  orange-tawny  ground,  which  gradually  faded  from  apex  to 
base  into  a  canary  yellow.  Then  there  WMS  the  univalve  shell  we  named  the 
"  cornucopia,"  because  it  was  somewhat  like  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  also,  sarcasti- 
cally, because  it  was  scarce.  Perhaps  the  most  lovely  shell  was  the  giant  cockle, 
enlargements  of  which  are  so  frequently  reproduced  in  marble.  It  was  of  ivory 
appearance,  with  every  rib  ornamented  with  crotchet  ing*,  and  the  inside  smooth 
as  enamel  and  semi-transparent,  with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  pink  blush 
in  it  Small  curioun  scallop  shells  were  treasured  as  rarities,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  beautiful  and  graceful  as  whelk  shell*  are,  no  one  troubled  about  them 
unless  they  were  of  unusual  sice  or  colour. 

Our  happy  hunting-ground  wa»,  however,  the  mussel-bed.  Untroubled  by 
shoemakers'  or  tailor*'  bills,  we  heeded  neither  mud,  water,  uor  the  sharp 
edge*  of  the  bivalve*.  The  bed  was  full  of  clean  deep  hole*  abounding  in 
large  crabs,  whelks,  and  shrimp*,  which,  with  mussel*,  we  gathered  for  table 
use.  Sea-anemone*  of  all  colours,  deepening  from  cream  tint*  through  yellow 
to  vermilion  and  ourple,  were  to  be  *een  ;  but  a*  none  of  us  ever  managed  to 
build  a  water-tight  aquarium,  we  left  them  undisturbed,  much  a*  we  wished 
to  transplant  them.  They  were  fond  of  shrimps,  soft  crab*,  and  floating  bit* 
of  dead  mussel,  and  it  waa  a  curious  and  shuddering  tight  to  watch  their  ten- 
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tacles  grapple  their  prty  and  enclose  him  whole  in  their  interiors.  These 
pools,  too,  were  the  haunts  of  that  marauding  ruffian,  the  hermit  crab,  who, 
paying  a  visit  to  his  unsophisticated  neighbour,  the  whelk,  and  literally  eating 
him  "  out  of  h-)use  and  home,"  moved  his  own  furniture  into  it  as  rightful 
tenant,  for  probably  similar  reasons  to  those  of  the  old  lady  for  imprisoning 
her  pet  cat  in  the  cage  of  the  pet  canary  it  had  devoured— the  previous  lodger 
being  inside. 

One  fine  day  a  lady's  school  settled  in  the  village,  and  discovering  the 
taste  of  the  girls  for  mussels  by  their  attempts  to  gather  them  from  the 
poorest  part  of  the  bed,  the  only  spot  where  they  were  to  be  got  without 
•oiling  shoes,  half-a-dozen  of  us,  in  a  spirit  of  chivalrous  jocularity,  gathered 
two  small  sackfuls  and  planted  one  on  each  gate  post  of  the  school ;  the  sole 
place  where  they  could  be  seen  from  within  unless  we  had  left  them  in  the 
holy  precincts  of  the  front  garden.  The  only  thanks  we  got  when  the  head 
mistress  accosted  us  a  few  hours  later  were  cross  looks  and  a  cold  request  not 
to  do  it  again  ;  though  we  subsequently  found,  all  the  same,  she  had  had  a 
fair  share  of  the  shell-fish  for  tea.  Another  instance  when  that  school  figured 
prominently  on  the  foreshore  occurred  on  the  following  Saturday  afternoon. 
Several  of  the  girls  having  strolled  a  hundred  yards  or  so  to  their  great  fatigue, 
and  feeling  athirst,  sat  upon  a  small  stone  cistern,  through  which  sparkled 
a  spring  of  clear  water  which  they  drank  by  means  of  envelopes.  One  of  the 
boldest  and  most  dare-devil  of  our  company  went  up  the  shore  and  warned 
them,  but  they  merely  called  him  "  a  horrid  thing."  or  something  equally 
polite,  and  in  contempt  imbibed  more  freely  than  before.  The  day  after, 
Sunday,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  being  sultry,  one  of  these  delicate 
maidens  fainted,  and  was  borne  out  by  a  watchful  young  gentleman.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  procession.  Gentlemen  bobbed  up  from  their  seats 
one  after  another  and  eloped  with  an  armful  of  unconscious  girlhood.  This 
continued  for  about  ten  minutes,  until  the  last  grown-up  male  to  carry  off  a, 
"  fayre  ladye  "  was  the  sexton,  whose  elderly  presence  brought  further  faint- 
ing to  an  end.  It  was  the  most  original  and  interesting  celebration  of 
Morning  Prayer  I  have  ever  attended,  and  the  cause  of  it  was  that  that 
brilliant  champagny  water  was — deodorised  drainage!  That  artless  stream 
is  gone.  So  too  is  the  mussel-bed  ;  and  I  always  think  that,  though  the 
mutsel  may  not  be  a  bivalve  of  superior  intellect,  it  has  instinct  and  feeling 
enough  to  object  to  being  indiscriminately  turned  out  of  bed  with  spade 
and  pickaxe.  The  bed  had  been  there  for  years,  and  its  occupants  were 
removed  by  hand,  the  rest  making  no  complaint.  But  when  the  wholesale 
Vandals  came  that  portion  of  the  colony  that  did  not  disappear  down  the 
throat  of  hungry  humanity  voyaged  to  a  happier,  more  unfathomable,  roosting 
place. 

None  of  us  ever  made  a  collection  of  seaweed.  We  had  not  the  necessaries 
for  it,  and  most  of  them,  after  keeping,  looked  poor  beside  the  newer  algoc, 
besides  filling  the  atmosphere  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  with  the  un- 
dainty  flavour  of — ozone.  In  the  summer  days,  Jong  snaky  lines  of  them 
fringed  the  shingle  as  far  north  and  south  as  we  could  see — and  further.  A 
delicate,  coral-pink,  fan-shaped  weed  lost  that  beautiful  tint  and  turned  a 
dirty  drab  when  dry,  owing  to  a  lack  of  native  sea-chemical.  Greeny-brown 
41  monkey-fingers  "  and  "  plum-strings  " — our  own  names,  from  which  you  will 
no  doubt  identify  them— turned  black  on  drying.  We  used  to  hang  them  in 
our  room  as  weather  prophets  should  be  hung,  and  when  moist  or  dry  they 
were  supposed  to  hint  at  coming  clouds,  wind,  or  brightness.  For  my  part, 
I  always  diagnosed  all  the  other  weather  signs  before  consulting  the  sea  plant, 
which  began  to  show  moisture  only  at  the  end  of  a  wet  spell,  and  dried  up  stiff 
just  as  another  one  was  beginning.  Our  chief  use  for  them  was  to  cut  off  the 
plums,"  dry  them  to  parchment  in  the  sunshine,  and  store  them  for  winter 
fuel.  They  were  simply  dropped  into  the  fire,  where  they  burnt  with  a  terrific 
racket  and  a  meteoric  flight  of  coal  across  the  room.  This  once  gave  one  of 
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our  scientifically  inclined  brethren  an  opportunity  of  airing  his  chemical  know* 
ledge,  to  which  we  listened  with  creditable  patience,  as  he  proved  the  presence 
of  "  unusual  mineral  and  gas  in  the  coal."  When  the  demonstration  ended,  a 
hearer  epigrammatised,  "Well,  that's  theory;  here's  practice;"  and  another 
"  plum  "  did  its  duty  nobly,  to  the  discomfiture  of  science  and  the  fire.  The 
weed  we  called  the  "  shoe-lace,"  a  long,  thin  vegetable — more  than  once  when 
dry  temporarily  used  for  that  purpose — was  very  plentiful.  So,  too,  was  the 
"  bandage,"  a  leathery  leaf,  half  a  foot  broad,  and  generally  half  a-dozen  long, 
which  we  principally  employed  in  wrapping  suddenly  round  the  cheat  or 
stomach  of  a  naked  fellow-swimmer,  to  his  intense  disgust ;  for,  no  matter  how 
cold  the  water,  this  "  bandage  "  was  always  many  degrees  colder  and  clammier. 
I  know  of  nothing  similar  to  it  more  creepy,  unless  it  be  the  placing  of  one's 
foot  upon  the  viscid  back  of  a  dead  Medusa  jelly-fiah,  or  the  sensation  of  a  star 
fish  clinging  with  its  myriad  feelers  to  the  middle  of  one's  spinal  column. 
These  were  some  of  our  sea -jokes  which  custom  never  staled,  owing  to  the  in- 
finite variety  of  bodily  contortions,  facial  idiosyncrasy,  and  command  of 
language,  and  occasionally,  fists,  displayed  by  each  victim. 

The  foreshore  inhabitants  were  fishwives  and  husbands.  Some  of  the  latter 
had  sailed  the  globe,  and  told  u<  of  the  dangers  they  had  passed  and  the  won- 
ders they  had  seen,  and  many  they  had  not,  but  no  doubt  intended  for  our 
special  delectation.  We  have  many  a  time  listened  to  a  half-naked,  boozed, 
tattooed  Ulysses,  pipe  in  mouth,  tar  brush  in  hand,  dilating  on  flying  women, 
talking  apes,  cannibals  in  the  South  Seas,  mutinies,  shipwrecks,  treasure 
islands,  and  the  million  incidents  of  seafaring  life  that  made  one's  heart  leap 
again.  And  we  believed  them  all.  Oh,  yes  !  They  were  facts,  told,  as  they 
were,  by  a  living  man,  who,  of  course,  spoke  from  experience.  From  these 
hale  old — and  young— fellows  we  learnt  to  navigate  the  fishing  boats  and  fore- 
tell— an  hour  or  »o  beforehand — the  weather.  It  was  they  who  initiated  us 
into  the  mysteries  of  night-line  fishing ;  to  tell,  when  dabbling  for  flat  fish, 
the  difference  between  the  message  thrilling  up  the  line  from  a  crab,  eel,  or 
flounder.  They  showed  us  the  art  of  shrimping,  the  best  methods  of  cockle 
digging,  the  tricks  of  the  wily  lobworm,  and  from  them  we  grew  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  soundings  of  the  neighbouring  seas  and  the  intricacies  of 
ship-tackle.  We  knew  all  in  the  village,  and  could  distinguish  them  and  their 
boats  almost  as  well  as  the  oldest  among  them.  It  was  a  gallant  night  when 
the  boats  set  out  with  the  full  tide  for  the  fishing  grounds,  and  returned  with 
the  next  flood  with  all  the  excitement  of  a  race,  the  gulls  screaming  in  their 
wake  for  fi«h.  Sailing  ships,  large  or  small,  are  always  more  picturesque  than 
steam  vessels.  The  progress  of  steam  craft  has  in  it  something  contemptuous  of 
wind  and  sea  ;  they  seem  utterly  regardless  of  beauty  ;  their  lines  are  sterner 
and  less  graceful,  less  harmonic  with  those  of  cloud  and  wave.  Whereas  the 
sailing  boat  possesses  much  of  the  naturalness  of  a  sea-mew.  Its  large  wing- 
like  sails,  its  form,  its  graceful  motion  blending  in  a  rhythm  of  shapeliness 
witti  the  curve  of  sky  and  wave-crest,  to  which  accent  is  added  by  the  few 
dashing  taut  lines  of  mast,  boom,  and  standing  rigging,  seem  to  make — for 
me,  at  least— a  satisfying  blend  of  form  and  colour,  of  the  sight  of  which  I 
never  weary,  often  ss  such  pictures  pass  before  my  eyes. 

he  early  morning,  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  we  chattered  with  the 
full-l.liHided,  shapely,  laughing  shrimping-Unaies,  busy  driving  their  nets  and 
filling  their  creels.  They  were  always  wading  the  shallow  waters,  winter  and 
summer  alike,  and  could  keep  their  firm-set  naked  feet  comfortable  whilst  we 
were  shivering  in  calfskin  and  tweed.  They  were  dressed  as  originally, 
picturesquely,  and  quaintly  as  the  foreign  folk,  the  favourites  of  the  amateur 
artist  and  over- trawl  led  parvtnu  Knglander.  In  winter  their  head  covering 
was  »  bright-coloured  shawl,  with  almost  always  a  dash  of  red  in  it — the  only 
bright  and  relieving  spot  of  colour  besides  that  in  their  faces,  hands,  and  feet 
— a  dark-blue  bodice  of  pilot-cloth,  and  *  skirt  turned  up  to  the  knees,  legs 
and  feet  bare  when  they  did  not — as  often — wear  sea-boots.  They  carried 
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brown  wicker  creels  on  their  backs,  and  over  their  shoulders  they  bore  their 
professional  insignia,  the  T-shaped  shrimping  net.  In  summer,  if  they  wore 
a  bead-dress  at  all  it  was  a  pink  or  white  sun-bonnet,  and  they  discarded 
altogether  the  heavy  pilot-coat  and  boots.  Their  light  print  bodices  were  low 
at  the  neck  and  high  in  the  arms,  with,  in  the  case  of  the  younger  fisher  girl.«, 
a  coquettish  touch  of  braid  or  ribbon  below  the  throat  ;  and  skirts  always 
shortened  to  the  knee.  In  such  a  costume  (innocent  of  corsets,  which  were  as 
useful  to  them  as  to  an  athlete),  upright  in  body,  with  steady  walk,  and  free, 
cletu  looks,  ever  ready  with  smile  and  greeting,  with  face,  neck,  arms,  and 
legs  as  brown  as  health,  sun,  and  sea  could  tan  them,  they  were  always, 
whether  actually  "  pretty  "  or  not,  something  more  handsome  than  homely. 
They,  and  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sweethearts  were  a  quiet, 
industrious,  God-loving  folk,  farmers  as  well  as  fishers,  generous  as  only  the 
poor  as  a  body  are  ;  working  out  their  lives  in  harmony  with  the  life  and 
nature  around  them  ;  looking  upon  and  assimilating  its  quiet  beauty  as  a  habit 
and  pleasure  ;  braving  its  distress  and  danger  as  a  duty  ;  and  in  reward 
earning  happiness  and  love  in  their  homes,  and  kindly  thoughts  and  deeds  and 
consideration  from  all  outside.  Such  they  were  as  I  knew  them.  But  long 
ago,  a  flash  in  the  winter-storm  called  them  on  duty,  and  all  my  brave  fisher- 
friends,  who  had  sailed  unscathed  in  all  climes,  answered  to  the  roll.  In  their 
boat  they  dashed  into  the  wild  gloom  ;  and  on  their  boat  their  bodies  came 
back.  They  themselves  had  passed  out  of  the  night  for  ever  into  the  Dawn  of 
the  after  days.  To  those  who  heard  their  story,  but  knew  them  not,  their 
memorial  recalls  them  ;  but  to  me,  iny  memories  of  their  looks,  words,  deeds, 
and  old  acquaintance  serve  best,  and  so  I  ever  bid  them  "  Welcome  !  "  and  to 
each  brave  heart  I  say,  "  So  long,  comrade  !  " 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Giosue 
Carducci,"  the  Italian  Poet. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed. 

Cavaliere  FROEHLICH,  referring  to  the  pronounced  Republican 
opinions  expressed  in  Carducci's  writings,  said  he  and  many  other 
enthusiasts  at  the  early  part  of  the  century  were  driven  into  those 
opinions  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  country  was  divided  into 
small  provinces,  and  was  oppressed  by  different  monarchies,  but 
when  its  unity  was  established  they  rallied  round  their  Govern- 
ment. He  had  himself  seen  the  King  of  Italy  shake  hands  with 
Carducci. 

Signer  VALOIMIGLI  spoke  of  the  service  Carducci  had  done  to 
Italian  literature,  the  justice  of  his  literary  views,  and  his  resusci- 
tation of  neglected  ancient  authors. 

Mr.  OLIVER  ELTON  (Owens  College)  said  there  was  a  strong 
similarity  between  Carducci  and  Swinburne.  Both  were  astonish- 
ing metrists;  both  began  with  and  ultimately  discarded  "classic" 
style ;  both  at  one  period  wildly  raved  against  kings  and  powers ; 
both  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Victor  Hugo. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  5,  1894. — Mr.    GEORGE   MILNER  was   in   the 

chair. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  a  short  paper  on  ''Fields." 

Mr.    E.    E.    MINTON   read   the   principal    paper    on    "Richard 

Hakluyt  and  the  Elizabethan  Seamen." 
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,  MABCH  12, 1894. — Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSPIELD  read  a  short  communication  on  a 
Manchester  Book-huuter,  which  formed  a  biographical  sketch  of  a 
deceased  bibliophile,  Mr.  Francis  Silkstone,  formerly  of  Mostou. 

M  i .  GEORGE  MILKER  read  an  original  poem  entitled  "A  Prologue  to 
a  Modern  Pilgrimage,"  which  was  a  humorous  description  conceived 
and  written  after  the  manner  of  Chaucer  of  the  personalities  and 
idiosyncrasies  of  members  of  the  Club  and  others  engaged  on  an 
excursion  together. 

JOTTINGS    OF   A    LITERARY    VAGABOND. 

Mr.  J.  D.  ANDREW  read  a  paper  entitled  "Jottings  of  a  Literary 
Vagabond."  Rogues  and  vagabonds,  he  said,  are  by  law  consigned 
to  equal  condemnation,  but  this  is  unfair  to  the  vagabond,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  literary  vagabond,  who,  though  he  be  a  snapper-up  of 
unconsidered  trifles,  takes  only  what  is  open  to  all.  Like  a  butterfly 
he  flits — animula  vagabunde — from  flower  to  flower,  sucking  their 
sweets,  and  finding  in  the  sunshine  and  the  blossoms  a  plenteous 
harvest  of  sweetness  and  light  But  the  Kigorists  hate  him,  the 
Professors  (those  beadles  of  literature)  would  fain  put  him  in  the 
stocks,  and  Rhadamanthus,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
sends  him  to  perdition.  He  is  censured  for  an  "  impotent  voracity 
for  desultory  information,"  and  told  that  "  to  turn  over  the  pages 
of  ten  thousand  volumes  is  to  be  practically  indifferent  to  all  that 
is  good."  That  good  Samaritan,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  comes  to  his 
relief,  assuring  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "the  best  way  of 
guarding  against  what  is  useless  is  to  read  only  what  is 
interesting;"  but  Sir  John  Lubbock  troubles  him  with  a  list  of 
the  *'  best  hundred  books,"  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  showers  upon 
him,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  the  opinions  of  "  everybody  that  is 
somebody."  Perusing  this  friendly  lead  be  finds  to  his  astonish- 
ment that  Sir  John'*  list  does  not  include  the  Bible ;  that  there 
are  nine  other  lists  containing  over  four  hundred  works,  yet  not 
one  single  book  in  every  list;  that  the  views  are  as  varied 
as  the  men  and  sufficiently  eccentric.  Professor  Bryce  recom- 
mends as  "indispensable"  Voltaire's  "Candide";  M'r.  William 
Morris  leaves  out  Milton;  Lord  Coleridge  Hume's  " History";  Mr. 
to  and  Gibbon;  and  Lord  Wolseley  classes  Macaulay 
under  Ficti  >n  !  After  pondering  this  discordant  counsel  the 
literary  vagabond  continues  to  please  himself  as  heretofore. 
Dives  may  roll  along  the  high  road  in  his  chariot ;  smug  Lazarus 
may  travel  by  parliamentary  train  from  one  commonplace  to 
another;  for  him  U  left  the  byeway  and  the  nook.  How  nun h 
would  be  lost  but  for  these  desultory  fellows!  Tin-  wain  goes 
laden  home,  but  how  many  grains  lie  uii^arm-rnl  on  the  tkhl.  The 
dust-heap  duly  sifted  may  yield  a  neglected  diamond.  To  the 
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literary  vagabond  no  book  is  so  dry  but  it  serves  to  wet  his 
whistle.  Even  Cocker's  "Arithmetic"  becomes  wildly  interest- 
ing when  convicted  of  error.  Black  diamonds  may  be  dug  from 
the  mines  of  Chitty  or  lie  hid  beneath  say  "  39  L.  J.  278,"  and 
bulls  and  blunders  be  found  in  most  unexpected  quarters.  Indexes, 
too,  are  often  rife  with  interest,  e.g.,  that  to  Mivart's  "Human 
Reason/'  which  gives  fifteen  entries  of  an  absurd  tale  about  a 
cockatoo.  Puritan  and  Quaker  titles  and  books  are  redolent  of 
unintentional  comicality.  In  short,  these  odds  and  ends  oft  serve 
as  oases  in  the  desert  Epitaphs  attract,  and  though  the  church- 
yard yawns  at  him  he  yawns  not  at  it,  but  goes  to  the  grave  with 
a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  reward.  He  strays  thus  away  from  the 
pastures  of  pure  literature,  and  browses  at  large,  alas !  too  oft. 
But  he  laughs  at  any  sane  being  restricting  himself  to  "a  hundred 
best  books,"  even  if  the  professors  could  agree  on  that  hundred. 
He  rejoices  to  recall  the  memories  of  the  books  he  has  read.  He 
places  on  record  his  thankfulness  to  the  masters  of  Fiction  who 
have  given  him  so  many  happy  hours,  but  loves  not  the  frivolous 
rubbish  of  Yaukee  humorists,  the  melodrama  vapourings  of  Hugo, 
the  insane  imaginings  of  Tolstoi,  or  the  nauseating  productions  of 
the  Realists ;  and  has  no  respect  for  the  abortions  and  monstro- 
sities of  Ibsen — those  "  bundles  of  overstrained  nerves,"  as  Anstey 
styles  them.  As  for  the  "popular"  fiction  of  the  day,  he  can  only 
sit  down  by  those  bubbling  waters  of  Babylon  and  weep,  grieving 
that  in  this  century,  while  the  population  has  quadrupled,  the  out- 
put of  novels  has  increased  twenty-five  fold  !  But  good  Fiction  is 
"  a  joy  for  ever,"  and,  perhaps,  neither  poet  nor  historian  so  nearly 
touches  the  heart  as  the  novelist.  Humour  the  vagabond  finds 
plentiful,  but  of  recent  years  lacking  its  former  gaiety  of  heart, 
though  a  ring  of  the  old  metal  is  heard  from  Anstey,  Kipling,  and 
one  or  two  more.  As  to  pathos,  which  means  of  course  warmth  of 
feeling,  he  remarks  that  in  the  popular  mind  it  is  associated  with 
Badness,  and  a  pathetic  story  is  one  that  moves  to  tears.  But,  he 
points  out,  it  may  signify  an  access  of  joy,  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  or  exceeding  beauty  of  expression.  So  Perdita's  description 
of  the  flowers  which  Proserpine  let  fall  is  of  this  last.  Of  moving 
scenes  in  fiction,  too,  may  be  cited,  that  in  Peggotty's  hut  (in  "  David 
Copperfield")  after  Little  Em'ly's  elopement,  and  (of  another  kind) 
that  in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  when  Rawdon  Crawley  returns 
unexpectedly  to  his  dishonoured  home.  Of  dramatic  pathos  there 
is,  for  instance,  that  scene  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  when  Shallow 
learns  that  Old  Double  is  dead.  "And  is  Old  Double  dead?" 
Again,  that  scene  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  subject  of  Holman 
Hunt's  fine  picture,  where  Isabella  is  pleading  with  her  wretched 
brother  for  his  honour  as  well  as  her  own — 

Claudio  :  Death  is  a  fearful  thing  ! 
Isabella :  And  shameful  life  a  hateful, 
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and,  following,  is  the  finest  expression  of  that  gruesome  death 
which  so  moves  the  common  mind.  But  in  the  above  four  words 
the  nobler  pathos  is  illustrated — the  pathos  of  the  ever-existing 
struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  God  and  the  devil. 

Studying  poetry  the  vagabond  desires  a  definition,  and  cannot 
be  content  with  that  given  by  Collinses  Pocket  Dictionary,  which 
tells  him  that  "poetry  is  the  composition  of  poets;"  and  that  "a 
poet  is  one  who  makes  poetry."  Going  further,  however,  doctors 
disagree,  for  while  Hegel  says  metre  is  "  essential,"  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  declare  it  but  "adventitious,"  and  "a  mere  stimulant  to 
the  attention."  Dallas,  in  his  "Poetics,"  not  only  exhausts  the 
subject  but  his  reader  also,  and  ultimately  the  vagabond  falls  back 
on  the  primary,  and  concludes  that  poetry  is  but  metrical  com- 
position, whatever  secondary  definitions  may  say.  The  poet,  the 
vagabond  finds,  is  usually  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance and  the  value  of  his  mission.  Poor  Humanity  is  drowning, 
and  he  is  a  saving  bladder.  Does  man  aspire  to  the  heavens,  he 
is  the  friendly  balloon.  Genius  has  its  prerogative,  and  is  above 
law,  and  the  poet  comes  down  from  Sinai  with  brand-new  command- 
ments. The  vagabond  grows  weary  of  all  the  high  falutin  talk  about 
the  "  poet."  Truth  and  beauty,  sweetness  and  light,  arenot  his  alone! 
He  has  our  love  and  admiration,  but  must  not  lose  his  head. 

In  that  portion  of  our  prose  literature  which  especially  deals 
with  the  humanities,  what  a  host  of  guides,  philosophers  and 
friends  the  vagabond  has,  always  ready  to  hand  !  What  delightful 
gossips  are  Evelyn  and  Pepys !  Reading  Boswell,  he  is  startled  to 
think  that  but  for  this  Scotch  laird  Johnson  might  have  been 
almost  unknown  to  him.  But  after  all,  he  reflects,  what  is  Fame  I 
"'Tis  but  to  fill  a  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper."  And  as  to 
reward,  why,  not  the  mines  of  Golconda  could  repay  what  we  owe 
to  Shakspere!  So  the  literary  vagabond  comforts  himself  with 
the  thought  that  nothing  is  lost,  but,  by  subtle  process,  becomes 
merged  in  the  mighty  whole  of  the  everlasting  universe. 


M..N  DAY,  MARCH  19,  1894.— Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice-President, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  BERTRAM  OLDUAM  read  a  short  communication,  "The 
Judgment  of  Paris  Revised  and  Modernised." 

Mr.  ALFRED  EDMESTON  read  a  translation  in  verse  of  "The 
Butterfly"  from  the  French  of  the  Comte  Xavier  de  Maisti  .  to 
whom  a  Siberian  prisoner  had  related  that  one  day  a  butterfly 
had  entered  his  prison  cell 

IMLUENCE   OP    MARLOWE   OK    SUAKHFEKE. 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  "The  \V«>rk 
and  influence  of  Marlowe  on  Shaksperu's  Plays."  After  a  brief 
survey  of  the  growth  of  the  English  drama,  following  upon  the 
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establishment  of  the  first  London  theatre  in  1574,  the  essayist 
••••il  to  and  dismissed  from  consideration  the  writings  of  Kyd, 
Lyly,  Green,  Watson,  Peele,  and  Lodge  as  wholly  inferior  and  out 
of  the  range  of  influence  on  Shakspere,  as  being  rather  beacons 
than  examples  of  what  was  to  be  imitated  or  pursued.  On  the 
other  hand  he  assigned  to  Kit  Marlowe,  the  first  poet  who  mas- 
tered blank  verse,  which  is  nearest  the  cadence  of  everyday  com- 
munication and  language,  the  position  of  art  master,  coadjutor, 
uini  teacher  to  the  nation  il  poet,  and  also  as  "  one  of  the  giants 
before  the  flood,"  alluded  to  by  Dryden.  Taking  the  play  of 
"Tamburlaine"  as  an  undoubted  production  of  Marlowe's  (in  spite 
of  Mr.  Dyce's  and  Mr.  Collier's  suggestion  to  the  contrary)  as  his 
starting  point,  Mr.  Foard  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  original 
"Taming  of  a  Shrewe,"  "  Locriue,"  and  "Titus  Andronicus," 
although  this  last-named  play  was  assigned  to  Shakspere  by  Meres 
in  1598,  and  was  published  in  the  folio  of  1623,  were  all  originally 
designed  and  constructed,  and  in  chief  part  written  by  Marlowe, 
having  only  undergone  revision,  correction,  and  addition  at  the 
hands  of  the  national  poet,  after  Marlowe's  untimely  death.  "  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrewe "  was  wholly  rewritten  as  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew;"  its  scenery  changed  from  Sestos  and  Athens  to 
Padua.  "  Locrine"  had  been  "overseen"  and  corrected  only,  and 
44  Titus  Audrouicus "  had  been  completely  revised,  and  in  parts 
re-written  by  Shakspere,  and  was  therefore  perhaps  with  strict 
propriety  included  in  IShakspere's  works.  "  Locrine  "  had  been 
in  like  manner  revised  and  overlooked,  and  had  received 
slight  additions  from  Shakspere's  hand  as  mentioned  on  its  title 
page  in  1595,  but  ought  really  to  have  been  included  in  Marlowe's 
works  to  the  exclusion  of  "Lust's  Dominion,"  which  was  certainly 
not  Marlowe's;  and  further,  "The  Taming  of  a  Shrewe,"  which 
was  rewritten  in  1594,  as  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  was 
emphatically  not  Haughton's  nor  Kyd's,  but  was  as  certainly  and 
indubitably  Marlowe's  as  "Faustus"  or  "Tamburlaine."  Mr. 
Foard  proceeded  to  ridicule  the  preposterous  story,  first  promul- 
gated by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1765,  about  Shakspere's  holding  horses 
and  as  to  Shakspere's  boys,  which  had  probably  been  foisted  on 
the  credulous  Doctor  by  that  arch-Puck  of  literature,  Mr.  George 
Steevens.  Testing  the  story  by  an  analysis  of  several  of  Greene's 
tracts  of  the  years  1587  to  1592  inclusive,  he  drew  the  conclusion 
that  at  any  rate  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  year  1587  or  the 
beginning  of  1588  Shakspere  was  not  only  writing  for  the  stage, 
but  had  become  obnoxious  by  his  success,  and  was  attracting 
attention  aud  provoking  the  bitter  jealousy  and  enmity  of  angry 
rivals  and  inferior  playwrights.  By  various  extracts  from  Greene 
he  showed  that  Shakspere's  traditional  idleness  or  complete  silence 
as  »n  author  before  1591  or  1593  was  wholly  disposed  of.  Mr. 
Foard,  without  considering  Marlowe's  claims  to  immortality  as  a 
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dramatic  writer  and  playwright  in  any  sense  comparable  to 
Shakspere's,  paid  a  eulogistic  tribute  to  his  high  resounding  lines, 
his  flowing  versification,  ardour,  movement,  and  imaginative 
enthusiasm,  considering  him  second  only  in  these  respects  to  the 
national  poet,  and  wholly  superior  to  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

An  appreciatory  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman, 
Alderman  Bailey,  and  Messrs.  J.  D.  Andrew,  Richard  Newton, 
J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  Walter  Butterworth,  Chas.  Potter,  and  J.  Nor- 
bury  joined. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Dean  and  Edmund  Mercer  were  appointed 
auditors  of  the  Club  accounts  for  1893-4. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  2,  1894. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  JOHN 
MORTIMER,  Vice-President : — 

i/AL    MEETING. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS,  the  acting  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
thirty-second  annual  report. 

Mr.  CHARLES  W.  SUTTON,  the  treasurer,  read  the  annual 
financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Club  was  better  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  DEAN  and  Mr.  E.  MERCER,  the  auditors, 
also  reported  on  the  accounts. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  expressed 
regret  that  Mr.  Credland,  their  Secretary,  was  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  illness  which  had  prevented  him  from  taking 
part  in  the  Club  meetings  during  the  past  year.  They  had, 
however,  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  join 
them  next  session.  The  report  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  and 
in  respect  of  matter  for  their  ordinary  meetings,  they  were 
embarrassed  with  riches.  They  had  had  more  material  than  they 
could  deal  with,  and  that  was  the  healthiest  sign  a  club  of  the 
kind  could  show. 

Mr.  CROSLAND  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  the  officers  of  the  Club  for 
the  ensuing  year  : — President,  Mr.  George  Milner ;  vice-presidents, 
Sir  Henry  Howorth,  M.P.,  Messrs,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  W.  H.  Bailey, 
Ben  Brierley,  John  Mortimer,  Thomas  Newbigging,  John  Page,  and 
Alexander  Ireland ;  Council  :  Messrs.  Edgar  Attkins,  Reginald 
Barber,  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  W.  Dinsmore,  James  T.  Foard,  Henry 
Gannon,  and  W.  II.  Guest;  treasurer,  Charles  W.  Sutton  ; 
librarians,  Messrs.  Harry  Thornber  and  Walter  Butterworth  ; 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credlainl.  With  one  exec 
these  are  all  re-elections,  and  the  officers  and  council  remain  t  In- 
flame as  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Walter  Butter  worth  as 
joint  librarian  with  Mr.  Thornber. 

29 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  DEAN,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
CHRTSTAL,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  president,  officers, 
and  members  of  the  council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 


THE    CLOSING  CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAT,  APRIL  9,  1894. — The  conversazione  which  brings  the 
session  to  a  close,  was  held  in  the  Club-rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  attracted  a  large  company  of  members  and  friends.  Under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Reginald  Barber,  a  small  but  interesting 
collection  of  oil  paintings,  water-colour  drawings,  and  pencil  and 
pen-and-ink  sketches  had  been  got  together  for  the  occasion, 
including  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  figure  and  flower  subjects.  Its 
distinctive  feature  was  the  collection  of  works  by  women  artists 
of  Manchester — Miss  Mary  Breakell,  Miss  S.  Isabel  Dacre,  Miss 
Magnus,  Miss  Rose  Magnus,  Miss  Florence  Monkhouse,  Mrs.  Wroe, 
and  Miss  E.  Gertrude  Thompson — and  there  were  also  drawings  by 
Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson,  illustrations  of  a  forthcoming  book  on  Arran 
by  Mr.  George  Milner,  and  by  Mr.  Houghton.  The  music  and 
recitals  were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland.  The 
singers  were  Miss  Jennie  Redfern,  Miss  Mary  Redfern,  Miss 
Robinson,  Messrs.  E.  Bamber,  W.  A.  Brabner,  Edmund  Mercer,  and 
Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  S.  R.  Peel  played  selections  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  Mr.  Dronsfield,  of  Oldham,  recited  a  piece  from  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Ben  Brierley.  During  the  evening, 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Club,  took 
the  chair,  and  having  expressed  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Milner,  who  was,  however,  pleasantly  engaged  in  a  cruise 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  on  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
he  delivered  the  following  address  : — 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  more  than  a  few  minutes  of 
your  time,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  festivity  is  more  fitting  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  than  formality  of  speech,  and  I  am  sure  that 
your  conversation  with  each  other,  and  the  music  and  song  which 
are  to  be  interspersed  therewith,  will  be  more  interesting  than  any 
spoken  words  of  mine.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  departure  from 
ancient  custom  to  dispense  altogether  with  some  form  of  valedictory 
address.  We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  use  both  the  prologue 
and  the  epilogue  as  prelude  and  conclusion  to  our  session  ;  and  so, 
before  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  theatre  of  our  performance  is 
closed  for  a  season,  it  is  the  duty  of  some  one  to  step  upon  the 
stage  and  deliver  himself,  as  it  were,  of  a  few  reflections,  moral 
or  otherwise,  upon  what  has  gone  before.  In  extenuation  of  such 
an  observance,  one  might  say  with  fair  Rosalind  in  As  You  Like 
It  i  "  If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a 
good  play  needs  no  epilogue,  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
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bushes,  and  good  plays  serve  the  better  by  the  help  of  good 
epilogues."  For  myself,  however,  at  this  time,  I  must  needs 
follow  the  fair  speaker  further,  and  say,  "  What  a  case  am  I  in 
then,  that  I  am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with 
you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play."  For  the  fact  is  that  I  fiud 
myself  at  a  remarkable  disadvantage  in  this  matter.  Of  prologues 
and  epilogues  both,  you  have  had  many,  and  of  most  excellent 
quality,  but  he  who  spoke  them  is  not  with  us  to-night,  and  the 
words  of  Mercury  must  seem  harsh  after  the  songs  of  Apollo. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  first  thought  that  arises  in  my 
mind,  as  it  will  in  yours,  is  one  of  regret  at  the  absence  of  our 
esteemed  President,  an  event  so  unusual  that  some  of  us  even 
ventured  to  think  it  desirable  to  postpone  this  festive  function 
until  it  could  be  graced  by  a  central  figure  so  closely  identified 
with  it  as  to  seem  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  a  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  it  is  not  the  endurance  of  pain,  but  the  pursuit 
of  recreative  pleasure  which  deprives  us  of  our  leader's  company. 
Our  Ulysses  has  taken  ship,  and  is  now  gaily  cruising  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  his  purpose  being,  not  "  to  sail  beyond 
the  sunset,  and  the  baths  of  all  western  stars,"  but  "  to  see  the 
palms  and  temples  of  the  south,"  the  course  of  his  voyaging  amid 
the  happy  isles  being  towards  the  capital  of  the  great  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  I  have  called  him  our  Ulysses  because  in  him,  as  in 
Tennyson's  Ulysses, 

We  recognise  a  spirit — 

Yearning  with  desire 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  thought. 

Like  Ulysses,  too,  he  is  our  master  bowman,  who  alone  can  draw 
his  own  bow  and  shoot  an  arrow  through  a  dozen  rings.  I  need 
not  remind  members  how  this  mental  archery  is  displayed  in 
debate,  how, 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 

But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string, 

And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring, 
And  one  an  inner  here  and  there. 

But  last,  the  master  bowman,  he 

Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
We  lent  him,  who  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free. 

From  point  to  point  with  power  and  grace, 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 

When  our  Ulysses  left  us  he  said  he  should  often  think  of  us  as 
he  walked  the  deck  at  night ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
to-day  had  assurances  from  him  that  he  keeps  us  very  much  in 
mind.  In  his  letter  (written  on  board  the  Lusitauia,  and  posted 
at  Palermo),  he  says :  "  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will  reach  you 
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before  the  Conversazione ;  if  it  does,  will  you  give  my  salutations 
to  my  fellow  members,  and  say  that  I  shall  be  with  them  in  spirit 
next  Monday  night,  though  in  the  body  I  trust  to  be  at  Olympia." 
I  may  say  here,  too,  that  his  fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Oliver,  also  a 
member  of  the  Club,  sends  his  kind  salutations  likewise.  Well,  I 
am  sure  that  we  all  very  heartily  respond  to  this  greeting  of  our 
Ulysses,  and  that  we  hope  at  Olympia  and  elsewhere  he  will  be 
happy  and  prosperous  in  his  travelling,  and  in  due  season  come 
back  to  us  strengthened  in  body,  and  with  a  mind  stored  with 
many  new  and  wonderful  things.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  among  the  books  with  which  he  is  recreating  himself  are  those 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Theocritus.  Before  proceeding  further,  let 
me  say  too  that  there  is  one  other  familiar  form  besides  that  of  our 
President  missing  from  our  gathering  to-night,  as  unfortunately  it 
has  been  for  many  nights.  I  allude  to  our  esteemed  Secretary,  Mr. 
Credland,  whose  illness  has  been  of  such  long  duration,  but  who  is 
now  happily  on  the  way,  we  believe,  to  complete  recovery. 

And  now,  coming  more  immediately  to  the  business  in  hand,  let 
me  say  that  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  our  Club,  just 
issued,  is  a  very  satisfactory  document,  displaying,  as  it  does,  many 
important  evidences  of  vitality  and  growth,  combined  with  a 
vigorous  intellectual  expression  not  unworthy  of  an  institution 
which  possesses  such  worthy  traditions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  at 
this  period  of  its  existence  to  apologise  for  it,  or  explain  its  func- 
tions, but  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  primarily  based  upon  a  com- 
munity of  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  is  eminently  social  in  its 
character,  and  ambitious  enough  in  its  aims  to  not  only  deal  with 
the  literature  that  is  already  in  existence,  but  to  produce  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own.  In  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  purposes 
the  session  which  has  just  terminated  may  be  taken  as  a  typical 
one.  From  the  social  point  of  view,  we  have  had  many  charming 
nights,  which  we  are  sorry  to  bring  to  a  close.  In  our  more 
serious  evenings  we  have  covered  a  wide  field  of  literary  enterprise, 
and  have  produced  results,  creative,  critical,  and  descriptive,  the 
harvesting  of  which  in  their  choicest  forms  may  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  Manchester  Quarterly,  and  also  in  the  annual  volume. 
Not  a  few  of  these  contributions  have  come  from  the  young  and 
ardent  spirits  of  the  Club,  whose  loins  are  girt  about  "with  youth's 
fine  linen  and  fair  'broidery,'*  and  whose  enthusiasm  is  so  hopefully 
refreshing  to  the  graver  spirits  among  us.  Our  musicians  have 
given  us  nights  that  were  filled  with  music,  varying  in  its  character 
from  Celtic  song  to  Haydn  and  Ballads  of  the  Fleet.  Our  descrip- 
tive writers  have  taken  us  from  homely  scenes  of  moorland  and 
sea-shore  to  the  heart  of  Sicily,  to  the  site  of  ancient  Carthage,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  trackless  forests  of  British  Guiana. 
We  have  been  led  into  delightful  paths  of  another  kind  in  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  that  sportive  spirit  who  is  pleased  to  style 
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himself  a  "literary  vagabond."  In  the  provinces  of  criticism  and 
review  we  have  displayed  our  cosmopolitanism  in  the  consideration 
of  Italian  literature,  as  illustrated  by  Mazzini  and  Carducci ;  we 
have  held  solemn  inquiry  as  to  whether  Prescott  in  dealing  with 
Cortes  and  Montezuma  was  a  historian  or  a  romancer,  a  discussion 
which  has  not  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  our  club-room,  but 
has  burst  its  boundaries,  and  is  still  going  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
Manchester  City  News.  We  have  renewed  our  acquaintance  with 
those  old  and  fine-flavoured  spirits,  Izaak  Walton  and  Gilbert 
White,  and  with  Richard  Hakluyt  and  the  Elizabethan  seamen ; 
and  in  other  departments  of  critical  inquiry  have  dealt  with  the 
Art  of  Ancient  Greece  and  the  influence  of  Marlowe  on  Shakspere's 
plays.  These  are  some  of  our  literary  recreations,  and  will  perhaps 
serve  to  relieve  us  from  any  charge  of  provincialism.  Indeed,  if 
any  complaint  should  be  made,  it  might  be  that  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently provincial  in  the  legitimate  sense ;  that  we  do  not  do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest  to  us,  by  devoting  more  attention  to  the 
local  life  and  character  of  our  county  as  we  were  more  disposed  to 
do  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Club.  However  that  may  be,  we 
have  done  a  certain  amount  of  work  within  the  lines  laid  down, 
and  have  reaped  much  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  doing  of  it,  and 
I  doubt  not  that  as  a  result  of  these  literary  nights,  there  will  be 
left  in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  taken  part  in  them,  "  images 
and  precious  thoughts,  that  shall  not  die  and  cannot  be  destroyed.'* 
And  now  let  me  pass  on  to  say  that  the  crowning  grace  of  the 
session  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  art  treasures  with  which  we 
are  surrounded  to-night.  There  has  always  been  an  intimate 
relationship  between  the  pictorial  arts  and  literature,  which,  in 
their  affinity,  are  a  kind  of  Heavenly  Twins — 

That  dote  upon  each  other,  friends  to  man, 
Living  together,  under  the  same  roof, 
And  never  to  be  sundered  without  tears. 

In  our  Club  they  dwell  together  in  the  most  perfect  amity,  and 
though  in  our  discussions  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  art  and 
literature  we  may  differ  widely  as  to  questions  of  limitation  and 
power,  these  disputations  never  affect  our  friendly  relations,  and 
we  are  always  willing  to  shed  upon  each  other  mutually  illumi- 
nating rays.  No  better  instance  of  this  could  be  given  than  one 
afforded  here  to-night.  Our  worthy  president  is  now  passing 
through  the  press  a  volume  which  we  shall  all  read  with  very  great 
interest.  It  is  called  "  Studies  of  Nature  on  the  Coast  of  A 
ami  it  is  to  be  illustrated  by  another  member  of  the  Club,  Mr.  W. 
Noel  Johnson,  whose  drawings  are  kindly  sent  here  for  your 
inspection.  There  you  have  the  artist  and  the  author  work  in- 
together  in  happy  fellowship.  But  a  larger  evidence  of  this 
friendly  relation  between  kindred  arts  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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exhibition  provided  for  us  through  the  valuable  offices  of  our 
artist-member,  Mr.  Reginald  Barber.  This  artistic  contribution  is 
remarkable,  because  it  consists  entirely  of  pictures  painted  by 
ladies,  whose  goodness  towards  us  shines  out  with  all  the  more 
gracious  light,  because  it  would  seem  to  be  so  little  deserved  by  a 
Club  which  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  invite  ladies  to  become  members 
of  it,  a  condition  of  things  which  has  on  occasion  brought  upon  us 
some,  perhaps  not  unmerited,  expostulation  and  reproach.  The 
Manchester  Academy  of  Arts  is  not  so  exclusive,  and  on  the 
grounds  of  equality  and  fitness  it  must  be  conceded  without 
question  that  in  literature  and  the  pictorial  arts  woman  is  not 
necessarily  the  lesser  man.  That  disappointed  lover  in  "  Locksley 
Hall "  who  said  she  was,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority, 
because  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  his  shallow-hearted  Amy  was 
either  a  poet,  novelist,  or  painter.  Of  woman's  sphere  in  the 
pictorial  arts  I  do  not  find  myself  competent  to  speak ;  but  in 
literature  there  is  a  whole  array  of  witnesses  to  her  unquestionable 
power.  Think  of  what  women  have  done  as  poets  and  novelists,  and 
what  they  are  doing  now,  dividing  the  honours  fairly  with  men,  though 
perhaps  they  work  better  in  the  fields  of  imagination  and  fancy  than 
in  those  of  philosophical  enquiry.  It  is  given  to  the  woman  as  to  the 
man  to  see,  with  spiritual  eyes,  "the  Divine  significance  burn 
through  the  show  of  things,"  and  to  give  an  eternal  expression  to 
the  vision.  The  finest  spirit  must  be  the  woman's  spirit,  and 
that  is  touched,  as  we  know,  to  the  finest  issues.  Perhaps 
intuitive  clearness  of  insight  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  expression 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  woman  as  poet,  novelist, 
or  painter.  In  this  relation  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  Words- 
worth walking  about  his  study  at  Rydal,  with  his  hands  behind 
him,  getting  by  heart  an  exquisite  stanza  on  "  Life,"  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  saying  to  himself,  "I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
grudging  people  their  good  things,  but  I  wish  I  had  written  those 
lines."  Then  again  in  the  matter  of  clearness  of  expression  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  us  find  Mrs.  Browning  more  intel- 
ligible than  her  husband,  and  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  more  readable  than 
"Sordello."  Of  the  woman's  province  in  art,  no  one  has  written 
more  truthfully  or  beautifully  than  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  and  those  are  notable  words  of  hers  when  she  says — 

I  have  written  truth, 
And  I  a  woman 

For  the  truth  itself,  that's  neither  man's  nor  woman's,  but  just 
God's.  None  else  has  right  to  be  proud  of  truth.  That  is  a  lesson 
which  every  student,  literary  or  other,  may  take  to  heart,  teaching 
true  modesty  and  leading  us,  in  our  acquisition  of  truth,  to  be  no 
more  proud  of  the  possession  of  it  than  the  little  pool  upon  the 
coast  that  it  contains  some  of  the  waters  of  the  great  sea. 
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HBNRY   WHILST. 

Mr.  Henry  Whiley,  superintendent  of  the  Cleansing  Department 
of  the  Manchester  Corporation,  died  after  a  long  and  painful  illness 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  9th,  1893,  at  his  residence,  Old 
Trafford.  He  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  since  1882.  A  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire, he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  early  life  to  a  builder  and 
agricultural  engineer.  Later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  and  he  remained  with 
them  thirteen  years.  During  that  time  he  was  a  student  of  the 
Manchester  School  of  Art  and  the  Old  Mechanics'  Institution,  and 
in  addition  to  drawing  and  mathematics  took  up  the  subjects  of 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  The  real  work  of  his  life 
began  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Manchester  Corporation 
twenty-eight  years  ago.  First  of  all  Mr.  Whiley  was  an  assistant 
surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector,  subsequently  he  became  a  sur- 
veyor, and  in  1875  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Health 
Department,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  the  Cleansing 
Department  a  year  or  two  ago.  As  superintendent  he  was 
indefatigable  in  his  attention  to  work,  and  being  somewhat  of  an 
inventor  he  designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of  several 
machines  for  the  better  cleansing  of  the  streets.  Mr.  Charles 
Rowley  at  a  recent  public  meeting  said  he  had  known  Mr.  Whiley 
personally  for  twenty  years,  and  be  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  public  servants  who  has  ever  worked  for  a  community.  Some 
of  his  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  city  refuse  problem  met  with 
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great  opposition,  but  Mr.  Whiley  always  managed  to  have  his  way, 
and  he  met  his  opponents  with  a  cheery  good  nature  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  man.  By  Mr.  Whiley's  death  a  familiar 
figure  has  passed  away  from  the  life  of  the  city. 

[From  a  Correspondent.] 

One  of  our  most  prominent  captains  of  industry  has  passed 
away  from  among  us,  and  an  active,  energetic  worker  in  more 
than  one  movement  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  has  gone  to  his 
well-earned  rest.  To  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  had  the 
privilege  of  many  years  of  close  and  affectionate  acquaintanceship 
with  him,  his  death  comes  as  a  heavy  blow,  and  there  will  be 
many  of  your  readers  whose  sympathy  will  be  with  those  whom 
he  has  left  behind,  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

Springing,  as  he  did,  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  he  was 
never  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  never  looked  down  upon  the  poorest 
of  his  subordinates,  to  whom  he  was  always  accessible,  and  his 
occasional  brusqueness  of  manner  was  only  the  outer  shell,  covering 
as  kindly  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  breast.  Of  course,  a  man 
of  such  restless,  almost  resistless,  energy  could  not  go  through  the 
world  without  treading  on  the  toes  of  a  good  many  people,  and  I 
know  of  no  man  with  whom  I  have  had  so  many  momentary 
"tiffs"  as  Henry  Whiley.  But  if  Dr.  Johnson  loved  a  "good 
hater,"  our  friend  would  not  have  approved  himself  to  the  Doctor, 
for  he  was  emphatically  a  "  bad  hater."  His  disposition  was  of 
that  rare  kind  which 

Carries  anger  as  the  flint  "bears  fire, 

Who,  much  enforced,  showeth  a  hasty  spark, 

And  straight  is  cold  again. 

No  spark  of  malice,  no  desire  for  revenge,  no  spice  of  sullenness 
underlay  his  genial,  jovial  manner,  or  biased  his  judgment. 

When  sanitary  science  was  in  its  infancy  his  eager  spirit  was 
always  in  the  van  of  progress ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  most  of 
his  working  hours  and  many  of  his  sleeping  ones  were  devoted  to 
his  idea  of  making  this  city  the  cleanest  and  healthiest  in  the 
world. 

Himself  a  good  draughtsman,  and  with  a  gift  for  mechanics,  he 
was  competent  to  discuss  the  details  of  improvements  and  to 
superintend  their  construction.  Had  fate  thrown  him  into  the 
army,  he  possessed  some  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  general. 
Skilled  to  organise,  quick  to  decide,  and  prompt  to  execute,  he 
also  had  the  faculty  of  good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his 
subordinate  officers. 

From  early  manhood  he  was  an  ardent  co-operator,  and  for 
many  years  devoted  what  he  would  have  called  "his  leisure 
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hours "  to  that  particular  phase  of  social  reform.  For  a  consider- 
able time  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  the  Wholesale 
Society,  he  was  a  prominent  member  and  ex-president  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Society,  and  was  well  known  and  res- 
pected throughout  the  movement.  He  carried  his  instincts  and 
training  as  a  co-operator  into  his  municipal  work,  holding  to  the 
doctrine — when  such  doctrine  was  intensely  unpopular — that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  community  to  do  everything  for  itself  that  it  can 
do  with  economy. 

Of  an  affectionate  and  impetuous  nature,  such  natures  are 
usually  generous,  and  his  was  no  exception.  Though  he  was 
open-handed,  he  excelled  in  that  higher  and  rarer  form  of 
generosity  which  can  do  justice  to  an  opponent  and  cannot  take 
vengeance  on  an  enemy.  Many  a  subordinate  who  has  smarted 
under  his  displeasure  at  some  dereliction  of  duty,  or  at  some  error 
of  judgment,  would  have  been  astonished  could  he  have  followed 
his  chief  and  heard  himself  being  defended  on  general  grounds. 

Of  his  work  we  need  say  nothing,  but  those  of  us  who  can  look 
back  and  see  how  order  has  been  evolved  out  of  disorder,  how, 
step  by  step,  the  system  of  cleansing  our  streets  and  dealing  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  refuse  which  has  daily  to  be  dealt  with  has 
been  improved,  how  the  system  of  isolation  and  removal  of 
infectious  disease  has  been  perfected,  until  perhaps  we  stand  at 
the  head  of  other  cities  in  this  respect,  and  know  how  much  of 
this  we  owe  to  the  energy  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  man  who  has 
gone  from  amongst  us,  can  realise  the  loss  the  city  has  sustained. 
The  large  staff  of  men  which  he  controlled  have  lost  a  kindly, 
sympathetic,  and  generous  chief;  the  friends  of  social  and  sanitary 
reform  an  earnest  and  intensely  practical  coadjutor;  his  friends, 
especially  those  of  long  standing,  a  friend  whom  it  will  be  hard  to 
replace  ;  whilst  his  wife  and  children  have  lost  a  kind  husband 
and  affectionate  father. 

If  "to  labour  is  to  pray,"  then  his  fifty-nine  years  of  arduous 
and  incessant  labour,  much  of  it  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward, 
especially  when  youth  and  strength  were  on  his  side,  let  us  believe 
will  tell  in  his  favour  at  the  great  settlement.  F.  S. 

Manchester  City  New8t  November  llth,  1893. 


SAMUEL     LAYCOCK. 


Early  on  Friday  morning,  Deo.  15f  1893,  Samuel  Lay  cock,  the 
Lancashire  dialect  poet,  died  at  his  residence  in  Blackpool  at  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  Although  he  has  been  associated  so 
intimately  with  Lancashire,  he  was  in  reality  born  at  Marsden,  in 
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Yorkshire,  where  his  father  was  a  factory  hand.  At  the  early  age 
of  nine  young  Laycock  had  to  go  out  and  help  to  earn  his  living  by 
manual  work.  Afterwards  the  family  migrated  to  Stalybridge, 
where  for  sixteen  years  he  worked  as  a  cotton  weaver.  Such 
education  as  he  obtained  he  got  at  a  Sunday  school,  but  he  was 
practically  self-taught  At  the  time  of  the  Cotton  Famine  he  was 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  sought  other  occupation.  He  was  for  a 
while  a  photographer,  and  he  wrote  and  published  poems,  selling 
his  ballads  on  broad  sheets,  which  were  sold  at  a  penny  or  half- 
penny each.  It  is  stated  that  in  1864  the  sale  reached  40,000 
copies.  Selections  were  also  issued  in  book  form,  in  three 
successive  editions,  the  last  appearing  only  about  a  month  ago, 
under  the  title  of  "  Warblin's  fro!  an  Owd  Songster."  He  removed 
to  Blackpool  in  1868,  and  has  there  been  a  well-known  figure  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  from  1866  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  Monday,  Dec.  18th,  in  the  cemetery  at  Blackpool. 

IN   MBMORIAM — SAMUEL    LAYCOCK. 

The  gentle  soul  of  Sam  Laycock  has  gone  up  above. 
Lancashire's  dialect  poets  are  disappearing  faster  than  the  dialect 
itself.  We  shall  probably  never  see  the  like  of  Collier,  Waugh, 
Bealey,  or  Laycock  again.  Mr.  Ben  Brierley  may  close  the  line. 
Autre*  temps,  autres  moeurs.  The  circumstances  which  called  forth 
these  lusty,  homely  singers  are  fast  changing.  We  now  have  an 
army  of  minor  poets,  who  cultivate  the  art  of  poetry  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  thought  is  lost  in  the  graces  and  ornament  of  its 
expression.  Veneer  and  varnish  are  much  more  conspicuous  than 
honest  timber.  Each  season  we  are  deluged  with  fantastic 
volumes  of  elegant  rhymes.  No  pains  are  spared  in  regard  to 
print,  paper,  and  binding.  There  is  a  vast  parade  of  technical 
ability ;  nay,  there  is  much  easy,  graceful  verse ;  many  dainty 
songs  and  lyrics.  But,  heaven  help  us,  what  a  mass  of  high- 
falutin  emptiness  ! 

Compared  with  these  strutters  in  the  walks  of  literature,  we 
may  well  turn  with  pride  to  our  Lancashire  poets.  Local  they  are, 
we  know,  but  this  limitation  is  our  gain  and  pride.  What  honest 
genuine  good  fellows  they  were  !  They  smacked  of  the  soil.  Their 
songs,  however  humble,  are  often  vital,  and  go  down  to  the  roots 
of  life.  There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  all  the  gimcrackery  of 
versifying.  They  knew  Lancashire  lads  and  lasses  thoroughly, 
and  when  addressing  them,  went  straight  to  the  point.  Many  a 
time  have  their  lines  drawn  tears  of  sympathy  and  strengthened 
fainting  hearts  in  times  of  trouble.  Their  penny  leaflets  and 
modest  volumes  are  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  richly  gilded, 
fanciful  books  of  more  pretentious  men. 
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Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  Sam  Laycock  !  He  was  a  good  fellow, 
simple  and  kindly.  At  times  he  reached  the  hearts  of  Lancashire 
working  people  with  singular  felicity.  Nothing  but  a  fellow- 
feeling  could  have  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  his  fellows.  One 
honour  is  his  conspicuously.  It  far  exceeds  that  of  handling  our 
dialect  with  poetic  instinct  He  was  ever  the  poet  of  the  poor. 
For  them  he  sang  and  laboured. 

Not  many  days  before  his  death  he  was  speaking  to  me  in  high 
spirits.  He  had  just  passed  through  a  severe  illness  and  felt 
much  better.  Fortune,  he  said,  seemed  inclined  to  smile  on  him. 
Certain  cares  were  being  lifted  from  his  mind.  His  new  volume 
of  "  warblin's  "  had  been  welcomed  very  kindly.  •*  Look  out  for 
me  at  the  Christmas  supper,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  in  future  to  be 
with  you  oftener."  Poor  Laycock  !  His  body  was  put  in  its  last 
resting-place  on  the  very  day  of  his  appointment.  Twelve  months 
before  he  had  read  to  us  : — 

Death's  robbed  these  Christmas  parties ; 
For  some  we  were  wont  to  greet 
Wi'  brotherly  love  and  affection 
Are  sadly  missed  to-neet 
Thank  God  we  have  still  Ben  Brierley  ; 
Like  mysel',  he's  grey  wi'  age, 
We're  waitin'  for  th'  curtain  fallin', 
An*  th'  order  to  come  off  th'  stage. 

A  few  more  brotherly  greetin's, 
An*  a  few  more  peeps  at  th'  sun, 
Then  life's  ezcitin'  battles 
Will  oather  be  lost  or  won  ! 

WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 
Manchester  City  News,  Dec.  23rd,  1893. 


JOHN    PLANT. 

Major  John  Plant,  F.RG.S.,  died  on  Wednesday  night,  January 
3rd,  1894,  at  his  residence  in  Rhosneigr,  Anglesea.  Mr.  Plant 
was  well  known  to  the  residents  of  Manchester  and  Salford  as 
curator  of  the  Peel  Park  Museum  and  chief  librarian  of  the  borough 
of  Salford,  a  post  which  he  held  since  the  foundation  of  those 
institutions  in  the  year  1849.  Owing  to  failing  health  he  retired 
from  active  service  early  in  1892,  when  he  went  to  reside  in 
Anglesea.  Mr.  Plant  has  recently  enjoyed  fair  health,  and  was 
out  so  lately  as  Saturday  last ;  but  on  Wednesday  night  he  was 
seized  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  midnight,  aged  seventy-four 
yean.  His  death  will  be  regretted  by  many  old  friends,  especially 
in  Salford,  where  he  passed  an  active  life  in  connection  with  the 
Corporation,  the  Volunteers,  and  the  Working  Men's  College.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from  1873  to  1886, 
and  an  active  worker  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Scientific 
Students'  Association,  a  society  which  was  dissolved  a  few  years  ago. 
He  was  also  well  known  as  a  geologist  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Library  Association. — Manchester  City  News,  January  6th,  1894. 


THOMAS   J.    BACKHOUSE. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  a  local  paper,  in  February, 
1894  :— 

"  A  melancholy  sensation  was  caused  in  Blackburn  and  East 
Lancashire  this  morning  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Thomas  James  Backhouse,  aged  70,  the  oldest  solicitor  in  the  town, 
whose  brother  and  lifelong  partner,  Mr.  Harry  Backhouse,  died  on 
Friday  last,  Feb.  9.  The  brothers  were  much  attached  to  each 
other,  and  the  news  of  his  younger  brother's  death  proved  a  fatal 
shock  to  the  deceased.  Both  gentlemen  were  highly  respected  in 
the  profession,  and  held  many  important  public  appointments." 

T.  J.  Backhouse  died  on  the  llth  Feb.,  1894,  having  survived 
his  brother  only  two  days.  Both  were  among  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Club,  elected  about  1863-65,  and  Thomas  J.  Backhouse 
retained  his  membership  until  1892,  but  his  brother  Henry  resigned 
in  1888. 
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ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Netherley,  Langham  Road,  Bowdon. 

ABKRCROMBIE,  William,  Lyngarth,  Brookknds. 

ACTOX,  H.  1L,  BJL,  Peel  Causeway,  Altrincham. 

ADSHKAD,  Joseph,  Peel  Moat,  Heatou  Chapel. 

ALLBN,  Alfred,  c/o  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son,  Blackf liars-street 

ANDRBW,  Jam^s,  Woodlea,  Wellington  Road,  Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Ardwick  Town  HalL 

ANOKLL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beacon's  Field,  Derby  Road,  Fallowfield. 

ARNOLD,  W.  T.,  75,  Nelson-street,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  67,  Camp-street,  Lower  Broughton. 

ATTWOOD,  B.  S.,  Weekly  Time*  Office,  Cannon-street 

AXON,  William  E.  A.,  47,  Derby-street,  Moss  Side. 

BAILBY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BARBER,  Reginald,  7,  Lome  Terrace,  Fallowfield. 

BARNES,  Haworth,  92,  Corporation  Street 

BATISOK,  Harold  D.,  Ashleigh,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool 

BAUGH,  Joa.,  Edendale,  Whalley  Range. 

BBHRBNS,  Gustav,  36,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  Belmont,  Brook  Road,  Heaton  Chapel. 

BKLLHOUSK,  James,  38,  Walnut-street,  Cheetham. 

BKNRBTT,  Robert  J.,  17,  Cooper-street,  Manchester. 

BKSXIK,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

BKRRT,  James,  Mayneld,  Grimsargh,  Preston. 

BLACKLBT,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  Arnside,  Stretford  Road,  Old  Traflbrd. 

BOWRIKO,  George,  M.D.,  324,  Oxford-street 

BRADLKT,  Francis  E.,  LL.B.,  2,  St  James's-square. 

BRIKRLBY,  Benjamin,  The  Poplars,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 

BRIKRLKT,  James,  Fairfield. 

BROCKLBHURST,  John  Henry,  73,  Derby  Street,  Moss  Side. 

BRODBRICK,  L.,  Wiluslow,  Cheshire. 

BROOKS,  8.  H.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 

BUCKLAKD,  J.  D.,  Free  Library,  Stockport 

BUCKLBT,  Dr.  S.,  Broughton  Park,  Higher  Broughton. 

BURTON,  John  Henry,  Warrenlea,  Ashton-uuder-Lyue. 

BUTTBBWORTH,  Walter,  20,  Burlington  Road,  Withington. 

CALUSON,  It  D.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester. 

CHATWOOD,  Samuel,  Bolton. 

CHRISTIK,  Richard  Copley.  M.A.,  Ribsden,  Bftgihot,  Surrey. 

CHKY  11,  Market-street  Manchester. 

CLARK,  ,  Temple  Lodge,  Cheetbam. 

CLOUOH,  William,  Manchester  and  Sal  ford  Bank,  Manchester. 

COBLBY,  T.  H.,  Brook  Villas,  Church  Lane,  Harpurhey. 

COCKS,  John,  Brook  Side,  Romiley. 
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CREDLAND,  William  Robert,  Reference  Library,  King-street,  Manchester. 

CROFTON,  Henry  T.,  36,  Brazennose-street,  Manchester. 

CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L,,  M.Inst.C.E.,  MJnst.M.E.,  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

DARLING,  William  H.,  F.C.S.,  126,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
DAVXBS-COLLBY,  Alfred  Hugh,  60,  King-street,  Manchester. 
DAWKS,  William,  2,  Cooper-street,  Manchester. 
DEAN,  W.  H.,  29,  Princess-street,  Manchester. 
DKRBT,  Thomas,  31,  Mary-street,  Harpurhey. 
DISSMORB,  William,  16,  Chestnut-street,  Hightown. 

EASTWOOD,  John  Adam,  Ashfield,  Peel  Moat  Road,  Heaton  Moor. 
EDMESTON,  Alfred,  Didsbury  House,  Ellesmere  Park,  Eccles. 
EDMONDS,  Daniel,  7,  Studley  Terrace,  Moss  Lane  East. 
EMRYS- JONES,  A.,  M.D.,  10,  St.  John-street.  Manchester. 

FITTON,  Hedley,  Weekly  Times  Office,  Cannon-street. 

FOARD,  Jas.  T.,  Victoria  Park,  Rusholuae. 

Fox,  Rev.  A.  W.,  M.A.,  Bowdon. 

Fox,  WiUiam  J.,  Ryfield  Villas,  Marple. 

GANNON,  Henry,  Hesketh  Avenue,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 

GARSIDE,  Harrison,  York  Place,  Oxford  Road. 

GIBSON,  Robert,  Lansdowne  Terrace,  Old  Trafford. 

GILL,  Richard,  12,  Tib  Lane,  Cross  Street. 

GILLJBRAND,  Thomas  Walton,  Holly  Bank,  Bowdon. 

GILLOW,  Joseph,  Woodlands,  Bonvill  Road,  Dunham  Massey. 

GOODACRE,  J.  A.,  91,  Withington  Road,  Whalley  Range. 

G  RAD  WELL,  Samuel,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 

GRANTHAM,  John,  Rothsay  Place,  Old  Trafford. 

GRAY,  George  William,  Craigmore,  Bentinck  Road,  Altrincham. 

GRBENHALOH,  Andrew,  Clough  Bleachworks,  Radcliffe. 

GHEOORY,  Joseph,  Whalley  Cottage,  Whalley  Range. 

GRUNDY,  T.  C.,  6,  Mount  Broughton,  Higher  Broughton. 

GUEST,  W.  H.,  Arlington  Place,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 

.HADFIELD,  Edward,  Harrol  Terrace,  Manchester  Road,  Swiiiton. 
HALL,  John,  Chorley  Road,  Boltou. 

HALL,  Joseph,  M.A.,  Hulme  Grammar  School,  Alexandra  Park. 
HALL,  Oscar  S.,  Derby  House,  Bury. 

HABDACRE,  Wm.  Pitt,  Arts  Club,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 
HARDY,  James  Richard,  390,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester. 
HARVEY,  William,  Nantwich. 
HEALEY,  George,  F.R.M.S.,  Brantfield,  Bowness. 
HEIOHWAY,  Thomas,  Beechmount,  Marple,  Cheshire. 
HEYWOOD,  Abel,  Oldham-street,  Manchester. 

HINDLK,  Edward  Bruce,  45,  Beech  Road,  Gale  Green  Park,  Stockport. 
HINMERB,  Edward,  St.  Arnolds,  Broadoak,  Eccles. 
HODGE,  James,  84,  Lloyd-street,  Greenheys. 
HOLUNB,  J.  G.,  7,  Ash  Grove,  Victoria  Park. 
HOOKB,  Richard,  M.A.A.,  Kersal  Dale,  Higher  Broughton. 
HORSFALL,  T.  C.,  J.P.,  Swanscoe  Park,  Macclesfield. 
HOWORTH,  Sir  Henry  H.,  M.P.,  F.S.A.',  30,  Collingham  Place,  Cromwell  Road, 

London,  S.W. 
HUGHES,  Walter,  B.A.,  4,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 

IHOLEBY,  Joseph,  Ingleside,  Marple  Bridge. 
IRELAND,  Alexander,  31,  Mauldeth  Road,  Fallowfield. 
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IRLAM,  Job,  11,  The  Avenue,  Lower  Broughton. 

JACKSON,  Arthur,  8,  Brook  Road,  Heaton  Chapel 
JACKSON,  William,  Oakleigh,  Hale. 

JOHNSON,  W.  Noel,  Oakfield  Cottage.  Stamford  Road,  Bowdon. 
JONES,  William,  Consolidated  Bank,  King  Street 
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MILXER,  George,  J.P.,  59a,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

MINTOX,  E.  R,  District  Bank,  Bury. 

MONKHOCSB,  A.  N.,  Dialey,  Cheshire. 

MOORE,  Alfred,  The  Moorlands,  Weaste. 

MOORE,  Harry,  The  Moorlands,  Weaste. 

MOORE,  Samuel,  The  Moorlands,  Weaste. 

MORTIMER,  John,  96,  Lloyd-street,  Greenheys. 

Moss,  James,  99,  Fitzwarren-street,  Seedley. 

MDLLINER,  Ernest,  6,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 

MUNN,  \\    W..  Ashfield,  Spring  Road,  Peel  Causeway. 

MURPHY,  William  H.,  Nelson  Street,  Oxford  Road. 

MURRAY,  Solomon,  Highfield,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire. 

NBWBKXJING,  Thomas,  The  Limes,  Fulshaw. 
NBWTON,  Richard,  Woodfield  House,  Rusholme. 
NICHOLSON,  Albert,  62,  Fountain-street,  Manchester. 
NICKSON,  Charles,  B<>wdon  Guardian  Office,  Altrincham. 
NODAL,  John  H..  The  Grange,  Hen  ton  Moor,  near  Stockport 
NORBURY,  Jonathan,  Overdale,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
NUTTER,  Henry,  Burnley. 

OODEN,  J.  N.,  Bella  Vista,  Brook  Lane  Alderley  Edge. 
OK  ELL,  Peter,  78,  Churchgate,  Stock] 
OLDHAM,  J.  B.,  B.A.,  St.  Peter's  Gate,  Stockport 
ORMEROD,  James  P.,  Castleton,  Manchester. 

PAGE,  John,  Stretford  Road,  Old  Trafford. 

PEARSON,  George,  Southnide,  \Yiln 

PKEL.  l  ilsbaw  Avenue,  WUmalow. 

PERCY,  William,  226,  Great  Western  street,  Upper  Lloyd-street,  Moss  Side. 

PETTY,  Alfred  If.,  29,  Brown-street  Manchester. 

PIERCE,  John,  2,  Derby  Place,  A*hton-under-Lyne. 

nest  Sunnyside,  Higher  Crumpsall. 
POTTER,  Charles,  Llanbedr  Lodge,  Conway. 
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RAMSDEN,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Dobcross,  Saddleworth. 
REDPBRX,  B.  A.,  4,  Lever-street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
ROBINSON,  William,  26,  King-street 
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TAYLOR,  Alex.,  18,  St.  Mary's  Place,  Bury. 

TAYLOR,  John  Ellor,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 
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Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are  : — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit  of  Literature  and  Art;  to  pro- 

mote research  in  the  several  departments  of  intellectual 
work  ;  and  to  further  the  interests  of  Authors  and 
Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To  publish  from  time  to  time  works  illustrating  or  eluci- 

dating the  art,  literature,  and  history  of  the  count v. 

3.  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  where  persons  interested  in 

the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can  associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors,  journalists, 

men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers,  musical 

composers,  members  of  the  learned  professions  and  of  English  and 

i  universities,  librarians,  and  generally  persons  engaged  or 

specially  interested  in  literary  or  artist  i<   pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  ordinary  and  cor- 
responding membership  must  be  entered  in  the  candidates'  book 
and  signed  by  two  members,  who  shall  state  the  qualifications  of 
the  candidate.  If  the  nominee  for  ordinary  membership  is  resident 
-.vitliin  ton  miles  of  Manchester,  he  must  have  attended  at  least 
one  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot  is  taken. 
It  shall  be  competent  for  the  Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for 
election  as  a  corresponding  member  any  person  li.ivm-  the  neces- 
sary qnalifi.  ution,  but  being  resident  at  a  considerable  distance 
the  city  of  Manchester.  Corresponding  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges 
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of  ordinary  members  when  temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nomi- 
u:iti«>ns  shall  be  announced  to  the  members,  and  the  names  posted 
on  the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken  by  the  Council 
(acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next  ordinary  meeting.  A 
majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite  to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  to  be  made  by  three  sub- 
scribing members,  and  entered  in  the  candidates'  book,  stating  the 
grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting  to  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  ordinary  and  corresponding  members. 

Kuch  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required  to  remit  to  the 
Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription  ; 
and  if  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after  his  election,  his  name 
shall  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members,  unless  he  can  justify  the 
delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council.  No  new  member  (other 
than  honorary)  shall  participate  in  Jiny  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Club  until  he  has  paid  his  entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea,  and 
for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum,  payable  in 
advance  on  the  29th  of  September  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or  corresponding,  shall 
also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  Council  shall  have 
power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an  ordinary  member  to  the  list  of 
-ponding  members.  No  member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid 
on  the  1st  of  November  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October,  otherwise 
he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following  session.  The  name 
of  every  member  in  arrear  shall  be  placed  conspicuously  in  the 
room  one  month  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  is  held,  and 
if  the  subscription  be  not  paid  within  one  month  after  such  meet- 
ing, he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member,  unless  he  can  justify  the  delay 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112,  sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless  the 
Coniioil  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in  April. 
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Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any  six  members 
duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The  Club,  during 
the  ordinary  session,  to  meet  on  each  Monday,  and  begin  its 
proceedings  not  later  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  the 
Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous  weekly  or  other 
HUH  ting;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight  o'clock,  shall  be  occu- 
pied by  the  reception  of  short  communications  and  notes  and  in 
general  conversation,  and  at  eight  o'clock  prompt  the  paper  or 
other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down  in  the  syllabus  shall 
bo  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under  discussion  may  be 
adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  member  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the  meetings ;  but  no  person  so 
introduced  shall  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  unless  invited  to 
do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom  the  visitor's  name  shall  he  com- 
municated on  his  entrance  into  the  room,  and  shall  also  be  entered 
in  the  Visitors'  Book,  with  the  name  of  the  member  introducing 
such  visitor. 

4. 

OFFICERS  AND   COUNCIL. 

The  business  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council, 
to  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- Presidents  (whose  names  shall  l>e 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting),  a 
Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members,  who 
shall  be  elected,  l>y  ballot,  at  the  last  meeting  of  tiie  session,  and 
hold  office  until  the  election  of  the  Council  in  the  t'«»ll..\viiu 
A  vacancy  may  be  filled  up  at  any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council 
to  sit,  each  regular  meeting  niirht,  at  least  one  hour  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Club.  Tin;  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase 
v  in- mix  r  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  MUM 
being  shown. 

Two  Auditors   shall   be   appointed    by   the   members   at    the 
.r.linary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the  session, 
Treasurers  accounts.      A   nomination   paper  for  the 
"f  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table  of  the  Club  on 
rach  of  the  last  four  meetings  of  the  session  prior  to  the  annual 
business  meeting.     No  nominations  shall  be  taken  after  th 
meeting  but  ..!,,•  of  the  session. 

5. 

DUTIES   OF   OFFICERS, 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  questions  of 
precedence  ml  on  .ill  disputes  which  may  arise 

during  i  ill    be  absolute,      hi   the   absence  of  the 

President  or  Vice-Presidents  at  seven  o'clock,  it  shall  be  competent 
iie  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 
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The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 

Club,  pay  all  accounts  signed  by  the  President,  and  submit  his 

•tits  and  books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

a   Auditors  shall,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  attend 

at   the  Club-room  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the   year,  and,  if 

correct,  sign  the  same. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep  a 
register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge  the  gifts 
to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end  of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting ;  to  conduct  the 
correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all  meetings, 
by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare  and  present  to  the 
Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in  each  year  a  report  of 
the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation  by  the  Council,  shall  read 
the  same  to  the  members. 

6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or  artistic 
work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the  Club ;  and 
the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  any  such  section. 


SYLLABUS    AND    ANNUAL    VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  viz.,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to 
every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the  Papers 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the  end  of  each 
session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member.  A  list  of  the 
officers  and  members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's 
balance  sheet,  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 


ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  in  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 
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